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Авт. IX.—The Shahee dialect of Arabic. By LT.-CoLoxEL А. S. б. 
JAYAKAR, I.M.S. (Retired), M.R.A.S. 


(Communicated, April 1902.) 


The most northern extremity of the province of 'Oman, which 
consists of an almost triangular tract of land having for its base an 
imaginary line drawn from the seaport town of Dabá on the shores of 
the Gulf of 'Oman to Galeel near Rás-ul-Kheimá on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and for its apex Rás Masandam, may be considered 
in a dialectical point of view specially apart from the Batineh coast of 
'Oman on the one hand and the Pirate coast in the Persian Gulf 
on the other, This mountainous and rocky tract called the Roos-ul- 
Jibál is inhabited by several tribes which go under the generio 
name of ash-Shahooh, and speak a dialect of Arabic so totally different 
from that of their close neighbours on either side, ав to deserve 
more than a passing notice. 


Some of these tribes, as will be observed from their names, 
were evidently originally offshoots from the 'Omanee tribes, but by 
their long-continued residence among the Shahooh, bave now become 
thoroughly incorporated with the original inhabitants of the 
piace, so that though they still retain their original tribal names, 
the language they speak is the common dialect of the place, 
Palgrave speaks of the inhabitants of Roos-ul-Jibél in general as “ a 
strange set,” and says in regard to their dialect that his Arab 
associate and guide Yoosuf called it “ Lissen-ot-teyyoor,” **bird's 
speech."! This latter remark is more particularly applicable to the 
language of one small tribe included in the generic name of Shahooh, 
which speakz iu addition to the dialect common to the place a peculiar 
and unintelligible dialect of its own. The Kamázareh, which is the 
name of this tribe, live principaly at Khagab and Kamzár, and 
nre ethnologically and dialectically distinct from the general Shahooh 
group; and although the principal features of their dialect will 
be noticed at the end, the chief object of this paper is to show the 
main characteristics of the general Shahee dialect. 


1 Central and Eastern Arabia, Vol, П. 
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The Shahooh themselves claim to have descended from Malik bin 
Каһт, the first Azdee immigrant to Oman from Al-Yaman through 
Shah bin Malik, as alleged by them, but history docs not seem to 
favour such а claim, as Malik bin Fahm is not known to have hed 
any son or direct descendant bearing a name which would give a 
clue to their tribal name. Sheikh 'Alee tin Muhammad, one of 
their learned men, however, on the strength of the general belief 
which obtains among them of their having originally соте from 
Sabá (Sheba) in Al-Yaman, and of their being the descendants of 
a Malik, suggests that they are most probably the descendants of 
Shajeej (ee) bin 'Adee bin Malik bin Zeid bin Sahl bin 'Amr 
Seifee biu Ваһ the younger Ып Ka'b, &c.!, and that their name 
Shahooh ( شحوح‎ siny. Shahee w=) is most probably derived from 
Shaheeh, a corruption of Shajeej. This explanation, interesting as 
it is in а dialectical point of view, as an instance of the conversion of 
g into رح‎ with the great tendency of the Shahee dialect, and for that 
matter to a certain extent of many of the modern dialects of Arabic, 
to an interchange of letters and abbreviation of words, appears to be 
а plausible one also, though it seems difficult to believe that the 
Shalhooh could have thus abbreviated the name of their origi: al 
ancestor from Shaheeh to Shah by eliding the last syllable of it. 


Whatever may have been their exact origin, there appears to be 
n strong presumption for the belief that they hnve descended from 
some of the original immigrants from Al-Yaman and that having 
been isolated in soine manner from the 'Omanee and otber surround- 
ing tribes, they have retained in some respects the features of the 
dialect they brought with them, and in other respects developed 
features which are foreign to Arabic, perhaps through constant 
‘intercourse with the inhabitants of the Persian coast. It is, however, 
certain that the legendary explanation of their origin as given by 
themselves cannot be maintained in the case of the Kamizareh whose 
dialectical peculiarities and physical features betray a foreign origin. 


As is the case with the 'Omanee tribes which are classed under 
the two great political factions — the -Hináwee and Gáfree — the 
Shahooh are nlso divided into two great political divisions, — the 


1 Aecording to the genealogy as given in Vol. II, of 24,2) tó&aJ | of Shihab- 
ud-deen Ahmad al-Andalusee under the head of the genealogy of the Arabs. 
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Beni Shiteir and Beni Hidiyyeh. Тһе following are the tribes at 
present included in the Shahooh groap :— 


Beni Shiteir. 


Al-Kamázareh 

Beni Murreh 

Al-Kiyasheh 

Beni al-Agam 

Ahal Leemeh 

Al-Kbanábileh 

Abal Salhad 

Al-Mahábeeb 

Al-Mukádiheh 

Beni al-’Urwah 

Beni Jum'ah bin Sá'id 

Ahal Sh'em 

Ad Dahoorieen (in alliance with the Kamázareh) 

Ahal Makám (half) 
Beni Hidiyych. 

Beni Sa'e2d 

Beni ’Alee 

Al-Khanizireh 

Beni Hamm* Sílim 

Al-Haboos 

Beni Judeid 

Ash-Shirádineh 

Beni Zubboh 

Beni Kamál 

Beni Hamm? 'Abeid 

Ahal Makám (halt) 


OF all these tribes, the tribe of Beni Sa'eed, though numerically a 
small one, consisting as it does now of only about thirty or forty 
men, is politically by far the most important one, as it is the 
only tribe believed to represent the original Shahool, and therefore to 
possess the right of furnishing the general Sheikh for the Shahooh 
group. 


* Hamm stands for Muhammad in this dialect. 
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The principal places ou the cosst occupied by these tribes are 
Dabá, Leemeh, Kamzár, Khagab, Kadá, al-Jaree, al-Jádee, Bukhá, 
Fadgá, Сатай, T'eebát, Sha'm, Galeeleh and hore Khuweir. 

The dinlect of Arabic spoken by these tribes, as might be expected. 
has a strong affinity to the 'Ománee dialect, but both the alphabetical 
und etyinological variations from it are so many that to enumerate 
them all would be beyond the scope of а paper of this kind. We shall 
therefore restrict ourselves to such of the prominent variations as 
give to the Shahee dialect its peculiar character and value. 

As in the 'Omínee dialect the initial ! is sometimes altogether 
elided, but whilst in the 'Ománee dialect it is often substituted by 
either و‎ or 8, in this dialect the letter substituted ion it is invariably 


У, а characteristic of the Yamánee dialect ; е Sil (where) becomes 


in the 'Ománee dialect and oe in the Shahee dialect.‏ فين or‏ وين 
The letter hamzeh sometimes becomes converted into 9 and itself and‏ 
(a shower of‏ شو بو — often “ч ав substitutes for ө! thus instead of‏ ! 


„°/ ^ 


rain), واعي‎ ; (Om. awake) and us (quickly), we have واي , شهبوب‎ 
апа dab 


/ 
The letter & is invariably substituted by œ, thus 2» (cloth) 
7 ГАД 
dij (he pressed in this dialect), (33, (he closed in this dialect) and 


11 э 4s 11 11 
vm (he dug) become دوب‎ , UM , (3), and «x! 

The letters ,ج‎ p and 2 are interchangeable as in some other 
modern dialects of Arabic. 


9 often takes the place of 5 and is sometimes substituted for j, 


thus in دلول‎ (tame in this dialect) the د‎ evidently stands for ô, 
and in сз! (a roinbow in this dialect) for j. 

The sound of the letter ر‎ when medial or final is one of the most 
remarkable features of this dialect, showing as it does а grent 
tendency to assimilating it to the sound of the letter $ іп the 


Indian languages, which tendency reaches us асте in the Kamziree 
4 04 7 71 


dialeot. Thus, the words әз 2 m &c., are pronounced as 
if they were written as 2383 ENS iE &c. Asan initial letter it 
17* 
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E 4. a 
takes the place of & and J in А), (Ов. غيطة‎ = mud) and رقط‎ 
sor 
(á= he picked); and in “أجل‎ (a саша" oa) the w evidently stands 
for the з of the standard Arabic word Jaya, 


The Beni Hamm 'Abeid invariably pronounce the letter TX ,س‎ 
and the latter letter often takes the place of ص‎ in this dialect. 


Initial Еке тау becomes ! and medial ¢ becomes ابى‎ Гог ines. ; 


thus ded ‚чеш y) ni (a master as of a slayer ш (а shoe) а 1 
-f n/ fiat 


(four). سب‎ (seven), ij (Чеп), stand for жч, راربعة ,42 عم‎ 
^s -121 
dase and عشرة‎ 


l4 _/ 
The letter ф із sometimes converted into J ог J, аз in &Ь; ر‎ ог aba] 


- 


- 1 0 Р 
(ınud), which is a corruption of &haé. It is sometimes altogether 


24 
elided as in the imperfect tense of the verb بغي‎ (he wanted) ; thus, 


5 (ho-má-tabá = what do you want 2). It may, however, be here 
uoted that the Shahee women generally pronounce the ф distinctly in 
expressions like the above one, and that it is mostly elided by the men. 


/ 
The letter ي‎ is sometimes converted into g; thus, يابس‎ (dry, 


[4 
arid) becomes .جا بس‎ In the 'Omáínee dialect, on the contrary, g 
sometimes becomes (4. 


Beside these important alphabetical variations, the render will be 
able to detect others of a minor importance in the vocabulary given 
at the end. ` 


The etymological peculiarities of this dialect are numerous and often 
vary among the different tribes, so that it is diffioult to deduce from 
them any rules which would include all of them. The most import- 
aut variations from the standard and 'Ománee dialects only will 
therefore be here noticed, so as to give n general idea of the dialect- 
ical features. 

The most remarkable variation аз regards number is, that the 
dual number is often expressed by the plural form of thé noun with 
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57 
the word ثنين‎ (two) added to it, and that when the regular dual 
Я Ar ny - 
form is used the word оз is still used with it ; thus, سكينين‎ es 


(two knives), Similarly the plural number is often presedud by the 


word هبشي‎ (many, much) عه‎ followed by 5 37 (many, much), which 


ГА an 7 
is evidently done to give emphasis to the sense ; thus, en {cn هبشي‎ 
211 


(knives), 24 "P , قلامة‎ (pens). 


The following are some of the forms of the broken plurals of tri- 
literal nouns, both masculine and feminine, in common use :— 


Singular. Plural, Plural measure. 
КА 2,2 
لعف‎ (а gale) А Я sb | | وو‎ 
a "m gos 
لدم‎ ( shark) 55 ase 55 لخوم‎ 
_//2/ 8 HE 
Ayaa (a throat) ... wee ل‎ ы x 
3 7 vat 


=/ 
dam (a kiss)... 
100 


| 
قطوة‎ (a cat)... as sss К p | iiss 
ندبة‎ (a present)... 2.0 ы e | 
5 Bx / | 06 
&Ь (45 (a centipede)... sa ves d | das 
5 NL / i 21 
مسقب‎ (aclb) Шш. ب‎ e Ladies | عل‎ = 
/^ Н А 8 
سئرة‎ (a courtyard) ... 3 ed مار‎ | a 
1 /. 
صدية‎ (afastness) ... A M عيب‎ Jas 
co (a potter) — ... ЕРА sis ze > | a 
1 ذواب‎ ^. 
> (a shirt) sai eee хаз 72 فعا ل‎ 
Aas la » 
hi^ (nlucifer-match) — ... — „ч 
z^ AA gus 
45 (а sleeve) 50% Т ses wüs | da 
_ 12s А و1‎ * 
158» (a pit)... $i sis ees جفار‎ J 
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The regular plurals of both the masculine and feminine nouns are 
formed in the ueual way, bat in the case of the latter there is a great 
tendency to treat them as irregular nouns. 


The vowel of the Diminutive is ihrerisbly kasreh as in the ' Ománee 


dialect ; thus, «245 (а small dog), Jie (а small mountain), &c. It 


may be here observed that a word indicative of the diminutive 
nature of the thing expressed is sometimes added, evidently for the 


sake of conveying a ed meaning as in the case of the dual and 
ГАТА 
plaral numbers, thus w 2522 Gore (a small boz). 


The separate personal pronouns are as follow, though their pro- 


nonciation differs a little amongst the different tribes :— 
Singular. | Plural. 


M vl $59 (hoh). | 
3rd P. | ч 2 a): Com. gend, هم‎ or هم‎ 
Fem. e (hey). ^ 


E зэ 
dune ( Mase. 5 к ог "I 
"| Fem. will or ой! ot 


э» .4 

Ist P. Com. gend. úi, б, or wy! Com. gend. حدين‎ 
The dial is formed ав in the case of nouns M the addition of the 

art 


word تين‎ (two) to the plural namber, thus wns wo! (you two). 


The affixed possessive pronouns are the same as in standard Arabic, 
with a slight variation in their pronuaciation, but in addition to them 
the separate pronouns are Mio used, as is шеше the сазе in the 


' Ománee dialect ; thus б إكقابى‎ (my book), sii كتابى‎ (thy book)’ 
^ Vr (kis book), فى‎ us &c. ры first prend plural affix, 
however, among some of the tribes is 5 thus oia $e (our book). 


The Demonstrative Pronouns are :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Ns» n5 Aol 
Í Mase. ,هدو‎ ; s9 OT هادو‎ \ ile бз,» 
This- a و7‎ Com. gend. هدينا‎ or هدينوة‎ 
Fem. 94 | 
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Singular. Plural. 
^55 و‎ 
TÀ Mase. «$594 or دوک‎ Ms 07» 
t А : z 
5 Кеш, هدیک‎ Com. gend. پناک‎ 08 or يدوى‎ 


The Hadar generally substitute à for 5 in the demonstrative pro- 
nouns as in тару other words containing the latter letter. 


The Relative Pronoun is ,ألدي‎ being the вате in both the genders 
and both the numbers. 1 

The Interrogative Pronoun what is expressed by هوم‎ and who by 
is thus 5 هوم‎ (what is this ?) 

The Cardinal numerals are :— 


, NL, 
One — n. s. ... واحي‎ Seven nae 8B 
5 | ТДА 
mus | Eight ux ess 365 
Two eee eee wi or ددي‎ oF 
° NINE: не „о... AX 
т رك‎ 45 2 
Three "ur "a Peu ed Ten vee eee coe اشرة‎ 
> ЕТА zo /„ // 
Four — .. e أارباعواربطة‎ Eleven iss ... حد أشر‎ 
7 A М ^ 
Five Лаас wa. vore | Twenty... s. اشرين‎ 
Siz, = б 
== | Hundred... des . Saal 
2 كلت‎ 

The Ordina] numerals are expressed ав "m ثالت ثانى‎ ‚6 p "m 


4 Р 

&c., &c.‏ خامس 
The months of the year, with the exception of the four months‏ 
Rabee'a al-Awwal, Rabe'a al-Akhir, Jumáda-al-Awwal and Jumádá‏ 
ДРС are the same as ір‏ ليد al-Akbir, which together are called‏ 


anf 


standard Arabic. Babes al- A is called مولود‎ ол or ,ضولود الأول‎ 
Rabe'a al-Akhir TO انی‎ or MIU m Jumádá al-Awwal 


297 ^s مم‎ 7 et эли 7 
مواود‎ ы ог صولودالثالت‎ and Jumádá al-Akbir رابا عولود‎ or 
111 


bin FFA Ramadán is called either ou; or مرضان‎ 
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Considering the general nature of the dialect which varies even 
among the different tribes of which the Shahooh group is composed, 
the variations to which the verb is subject in its inflexion ought not 
to excite any surprise. Although the model of inflexion is the same 
throughout the whole dialect, it is evident that two distinct forms 
known principally by the sound of the final vowel of the verb in the 
preterite. tense can be recognised; for instance, in the third person 
plural the final ! ів not only omitted, but the consonant preceding the 
final у takes among some tribes a fatheh, and among others a dammeh; 


„// aro 

thus كقبوا‎ (they wrote) in the standard Arabic is either 945 (katbaw) 
297 

or 5335 (katbv) in this dialect; so also in the second person plural 


both the standard form with the final syllable َم‎ and а form with ذون‎ 
ns the final syllable are used; thus, you wrote would be expressed either 
3911 2044 1 
аз كنينم‎ or, siis, In the first person plural, too, the final pronominal 
‚ О Mean 
affix is either ог © thus ais or (435 (we wrote). Similarly in the 
first person singular the pronominal affix œ is either pronounced 


as ^44 950/7 94 
sharply or prolonged into 52; thus «X ог sS (katabto 1ح‎ wrote). 
As the Shahooh aro in the habit of expressing tlie separate pronoun in 
addition to the pronominal affix, the distinction in senge between the 
first person singular with the sharp sound of « and the second person 
singular is easily made out. The medial letter of a triliteral verb in 
the preterite generally bears a fatheh. 


The vowel of the medial radical in the aorist in the case of 
regular triliteral verbs is mostly a fatheh, in which respect and also 
in regard to the vowel of the pronominal prefix, this dialect differs 


ae 4n» 
strongly from the 'Ománee dialect; thus يضرب‎ (he strikes), i (he 
/ 7 490 
writes) of the ‘Ominee dialect are yds and 4G in this dinlect. То 
the ’Ominee dialect the vowel of the pronominal prefix is generally 
determined by the vowel of the medial radical, but this rule does not 


веет to hold good in this dialect, in which the pronominal prefix of 
the second person, sometimes in the singular number only and some- 


101 £9, 
times in both the numbers, takes a Lasreh; thus كفب‎ (he writes), تكفب‎ 


of 27 " "7 : Ya : 
(thou writes), تكقبون‎ (you write), تملس‎ (he sits), ”جلس‎ (thou eittest) 
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2205 


and ых (you sit), would be in the 'Отйпее dialect ait ر‎ M, 


305» 


35 ols! › vie , and po 

The sotd of the арлан ә case of triliteral verbs is mostly 
a kasreh; thus إكُتب‎ (write thow) and ida] (sit thou). In the plural 
the final | is generally omitted and ibe shih is then the final letter, 


takes the sound of o or оо; thus » ضرا‎ (darbo or darboo —strike ye). 

To illustrate these points, the following paradigms of the principal 
forms of verbs are here given, so that the reader may at a glance be 
able to notice the verbal peculiarities of this dialect :— 


وو 
eA (Ав wrote).‏ 


: Preterite. 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Com: gender. 
44 | 24 as 
зга Р. us 54 к ,(katbo) or 
is (katbaw). 
as ^ 02 Or: 2M 2977 
2nd P. «i$ er or كقبقين‎ ei or wht 
Com, gender. 
^// КАИ 111 2 
lst P. AS or كنفينا كشيفو‎ or was 
Aorist. 
Masc. Fem. Com. gender. 
/°/ E as و‎ 
8rd P. ذكقب يكنب‎ or BiG يكخورن‎ 
£n 49 i 55 
2nd P. S (5255 ог oio! 
Com. gender. 
1 404 
Ist P. «xf ! 5 
Imperative. 
Singular. | Plural. 
Masc. Fem. i Com. gender. 


/^ 5^5 | 5 о 
2nd P. إكتب‎ | d ! كقيو‎ (kitboo) or 94S (kitbaw). 
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(he mounted).‏ ركب 


Preterite. 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Com. geuder. 
71 ГЕТА | Y sat 
8rd P. ركبو ا ركوت ركب‎ (rakbo) or رکجو‎ (гай ало), 
ot 2// MI | PL 2°// 
2nd P. رکبقي | ركدت‎ or ركبقين‎ | ре у or оўу) 
Com. gender. | 
arr ! 1911 29/7 
Ist P. ركينا رکہت‎ or ركبت‎ 
Aorist, 
Masc. Fem. Com. gender. 
"Ly wu А РҮҮ; 
3rd P. يركبون تركب يركب‎ 
A n улу 4^4 PY 
Com. gender. 
КЕТА 194 
1st P. ارکب اركب‎ 
Imperative. 
Masc. Fem. Com. gender. 
707 an 39 49 
2nd Р. ركوو ركبي اركب‎ (rikboo) or ركبو‎ (rikbaw). 
ГАКА 
orla (Ле sat). 
Preterite. 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Com. gender. 
/ 24H oF PE ГАТ 
3rd P. جاست جاس‎ ог Sla yale ( julso) or جاسو‎ (jalsaw). 
0047/7 ws art 9044 a dd 
2nd P. جاسغي | جلست‎ or جاستین‎ poole or جلسقون‎ 


Com. gender. 


lst P. جلت‎ le. ог جلسن‎ 
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Aorist. 
Masc. | Fem, | Com. gender. 
2 H i lj "E 
8га Р, تجلس‎ =» wel 
As ө. Aa 
۾‎ Р. AF | ү 2 
2n ve wit Э OF ољ" ولون‎ 
Com. gender. 
Imperative. 
Masc. Fem. Com. gender, 
2nd P. oal or y-a х5 (jilsoc) or yale (jilsaw). 
v 
34 
oy (he returned). 
Preterite. 
Singular. Plural, 
Masc. Fem. Com. gender, 
-4 = Aal =, 
8rd Р. رد‎ E 5, ردو‎ (raddo) or ردو‎ (raddaw). 
"г, / a Da Dz4 2%=/ 
2nd P. رددفشي | رديت‎ or رديفين‎ r5 
Com. gender. 
UETA LOZI 2%/ 
Ist P. رديت‎ бә, OT ردين‎ 
Aorist. 
Masc. Fem. 
- -4 3 /7 
êrd” P. يرد ون 23 يرد‎ 
Я " -/ 1 = / 2 7 
9nd P. تردي ترد‎ or wt dy) تردون‎ 
| Com. gender. 
1st Р. فون ارد‎ 
i Imperative, 1 
Masc. | Fem. 


a 


- - z 24 z/ 
3:d P. ردي رد‎ ОТ ردو| ردي‎ (raddvo) or رذو‎ (radduiw). 
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Ar 
جي‎ (he came). 


Preterite. 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Com. gender. 
af s | 7 n/ 
8rd Р. جي‎ or جو جت جي‎ 
2nd P. جوت‎ ghe or ohe Em ог обе 
Com. gender. ا‎ AA 
Ist P. جيت‎ ae A 
Aorist, 
Masc. Fem. 
7م‎ A fn ?, 
3rd P, =! Е шэ 
ә Pos ` 53 
2nd Р. جون جين جي‎ 
Com. gender. 
о А 04. 
Ist P. ”جي | !جي‎ 


There being no imperative from the same root, the word 
о» as 7 


£ 
By or cs) as a substitute for J&3 is employed as such, 
The following are some of the variations in the Particles, &c., 


in use :— 


КО EZ 

When? is expressed by مشي‎ instead of себе Where? is expressed 
ny af D of / 

by فين‎ instead of أين‎ Why? is expressed by لم‎ instead of lel and 


64/7 ni ^ 


ГА 
also by لويش‎ instead of .ليش‎ Also is expressed by Lay! and also 


/ -3 
by باد‎ which evidently stands for 942, US (each, every) ів changed into 


> 225 25 


n» 
كل‎ and Леге is expressed by رشن‎ 338, or +7) (sy) اونا‎ = Tam here) 


- 


5. 
and there by «5528. 
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Able (to be)... 


Afraid (to be) 
Allowance (pay) 


Also... See 
Ankle ... Ves 


Anus ... 3-3 
Aqueduct (small) 


Arbitrate v. i. .. 


Arbitrator 


Arid (ав land) 
Asleep... ee 


Anction v. ¢. (to sell by 


8ucticn), 
Awake al.  ... 


Awaken v. £. 


Axe  ... Sus 


Axe (Battle-) ... 
Bad 


Bag (purse) 


Baggage 
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є/ = 

Hs D Lec OE, ow or ما يثبر) .يبر‎ e 
pos? = eh a one is not able to work) 
04 


oni 

ии 7 S 
ESS .ام‎ ом! гош. Eo) 
بأد‎ (! жы Nr رع‎ 


جوا pl. e‏ جوزة 


FAT pl. o6 (« for 5). 
7 


101 d 1, 
&gJL.. pL سوالف‎ 
ps 
daas (This word is used only by some of 
the tribes, but the words most com. 
1 7 
monly used are œU , غافي‎ and (نيعاس‎ 
7ه‎ 121. í с 
443,3 Y غدفل‎ yA = such а опе is 
asleep, do not wake him up. 
E/ s/f 
Woy aor. J! дә 
An 4 


[4 
csl» also وا عي‎ апа o 


2, 
وي‎ а]во ө, 
44 a dee 04 
طبر‎ pl. طبارة‎ (Р.м) 
n/ وو‎ ^7 
جروز .آم جرز‎ (Р. (كرز‎ 
о” 
дьо بوطل-‎ 
fs .2- 
صرار‎ pl. صرة‎ 


„ о// 
e la — 5225! ('Om.). 
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Ball (cannon) ... FH pl. doi ( for ج‎ or rather $ - 


"Om. جَلُولهُ‎ (. 


РҮ; 


Вескоп v. i .. ... ¦ لما‎ 44) е لما‎ he beckoned to me. 


Barber ... у» M Ra. pl. olas 

| ә» ә» 
Bastard veo | Чё pl. da ('Om.), also بغل‎ pl. بغول‎ 
| 1 ara 
Dat i خرويش‎ pl. ne | 

=/{ 2/9, 

Bathe v.i. 329 aor. opt 
Beautiful en [aS á 

| 


z^‏ 1 م, 
(oe for o)‏ صرر Dedstead zs ... | 899 СОт.)—›1›® pl.‏ 
bel; aor. kel y‏ يشي Bet v. ... - eos f aor.‏ 


Bet». ... T ...| شات‎ е! (used both as sing. and pl.)— 
sol sar 
زمطة‎ pl. زمطات‎ 


Big 


(Om. ! for june‏ اود 


= 77 
Blister п. ses s.s | SES pl. Кк 


Blotted (stained) E | e " 

Body of troops sis i "e pl. m 

Bolv./. uu чаа] حر‎ aor. ت) قور ار‎ for &) 

Boon (a gift as from a | 545 pl. эг апа „92 

B voe: d | ريع‎ (There is no eing. from the same 


i 4a 
' root, the sing. being علراق‎ and у>) 


-4 -fe 
حدما اق اق‎ brackish water. 
2/5 


29) 
7 


Brain ... Vs» TUE: € 


Brackish (highly) 
Brackish (slightly) 
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1 
Brass ... As e| شجي‎ (us for s) 
: Ung 11 КД 34 44 
Brazier... ies ... | go pl. бином pl. مواقت‎ 


Breakfast. | ... M Ji РЬ >» 


Brenst ... ومن‎ pl. өш 
3 БҮЗ 
Broo... ... a=”! pl. «la^ 
sor Fri 
Button bbe ... | سوة‎ pl دسمات‎ 


Button-hole. ... ... | زر‎ PL 22) 
1 £5 
Calf (of the leg). ... | 455 pl. ثبابين‎ 


1 d ET ao у; 
Cal, v.t. ... ... | cle aor. زاق - يصو‎ aor. ن — يزاق‎ 
n 
يرا قني‎ = euch а one calls ше. فلان‎ 
/ 207 к : Д 
ål =مصیوح‎ such a one is invited or 
еа, 
9990 9 о; 


Camel (young male). ... ja pl. حشيون‎ or حشرين‎ 


aot 4 

» ( » female)... | зуда рі. حشوات‎ 

Cup Pas pl. "T 
Case (covering for a يكير‎ pl. NC 

book). d 

Case (covering fora gun) | a pl. ملا بس‎ 


7 
Cask... Dis بيب‎ pl. 529 


NA. af 
Cat ae | قطوة‎ pl. قطو‎ 
654 


^» ^4 
Cataract (disease) — ... | صرق‎ pl. жа 
oF 
Cauldron 5-5 E ds pl. Un tie (о for ار‎ 
^/» 
Cavern is "S سوت‎ pl. ele aud سويت‎ 


Centipede — ... — .. قماطة‎ pl. rel 


18 155 
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Cheek ies 
Chicken ses 


Choke, e. (with a solid 


thing.) 
Chokers. (with a liquid) 


Close, v. ¢. (shut) 


Club 
Collide, v. i. 
Collision 


Commander ... 
Confusion 
Corner P 


Counterfeit 


Court-yard 


Coward... ne 


Cradle ... 


» {made of midribs 
of palm leaves). 


Crowd, v. i, 


Crowd, n. N 


Cultivator (gardener) ... 


Deep ... 
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Д 101 ^54 44 
GIy aor. ت) ووثق‎ for البيب .(ث‎ y= 
close the door, 
at 121 E 
مسقب‎ pl. مساقب‎ ('Om. ss), 
11 all 
ن مع‎ log 
a fils „„ 4,749 49 te 
مدا معة‎ pl. 41; مدا‎ (Ош, .(مداعوة‎ 


NI 21 
مدروب‎ pl. مدارب‎ 


04 


dbl 


3/1 IDII or 


people аге‏ و[ --الذيس مق ةرضون (- تقرض 


args 


jlo pl. ste pl. خديديم‎ 


РТ” (Om. 3») 
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Descend 


Desert, » 


Dig ... 


Dirt... se m 


Dirty 


Donkey wes - 


Drive, ғ. t. a 


Drunkard 
Effects (furniture, &c.) 


Elude,z. 4.  ... 
Embrace, v. t. ... 
Embrace, n. ... 


Empty ... 


Expedition (military)... 


Explode, v. з. ... 
Extinguish 

Fade 

Feces ... vee 


Fall, v. i. m 


Famine ... see wee 


Fastness (stronghold)... 


Fear, v. /. m ses 


Fill, v. 4. ssi 


n1 11 n1 


71 
کحم‎ nor. سقط يئحم‎ aor, يسقط‎ 
Ly وو‎ 
e (Om.)— ex pl. es? ب)‎ for c) 


11 
wax? (i for (ث‎ 


صية 
-f 47‏ 

AE rd 
GETA 1 о 4 

(Om.)‏ مصري pl. stom. also‏ حمور 
z^‏ 

a 


, و‎ z4 
دوخان‎ and دواخ‎ 


//° 2 
اربيز pl.‏ آزة ‏ حمال 


А / 47/5 
قاوز‎ aor. يغارز‎ 
14 1 tt -/ = و7‎ 
صارع‎ ног. حب يصارع‎ aor. «mE 
PELA 
daro 
.4 
ys 
al 
صيرة‎ 
7 - 
تار‎ вог. зуб ت)‎ for 5). 
Lf 
is 
£T 
صەر‎ 
<7 
whe (р for (خ‎ 
-// 
طق‎ nor. Ge 
41 
mU 
E , 
dazo pl. صيب‎ 
8 г, 1 
gaj 
4a 47 


يزخ .20 زخ 
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Fish (small) ... 


Flay, v. t. (to skin) 


Flee, v. i. (to run away) 


Flower, n. 


Fold, п. (а pen for goats, 


&c.) 
Fox ES ssi 


Frog 


Furniture 


Gag, р. t. 

Gale 

Gecko ... 
Güdle ... m 


Go, v.i .. 


Goat .. 


Gradually wee 


Grinder (toot!) 


Gum (of the tooth) 


Hastily... 
Hide, е. t. 


Hold, v. t. 


wy) (сл) (This name is applied to all 
the sinaller kinds of fish excepting the 


GYA 
sardine, which ів called i23 .( ب‎ for e. 


/7 
e^ ص)‎ for س‎ and c for ё). 
7/7 Lr 
فلن فيض نض‎ —such а one has run away, 


11 LAL n 4 
^ 


en (ent. nonn). dao pa وح #جرة‎ tree in 


// 5 
WAG pl. “з (> for © and I for ¢) 
1945 


(ell)‏ شفردغ 


ГАТА 11 ur aE 


تابوت .1م pl. 83б (От. daa)‏ نعية 


"E, " 
&cl ya. pl. حزامات‎ 


EY, ө, 

(coll. J for w)  هيش (no pl. from‏ غلم 
this root )‏ 

1 t 


بصارة 
ИГ "‏ 
ag pl. us‏ 


ar at 
! 


>ورا لفضروس pl.‏ اءرالضرس wl‏ 


A^ Ag, 


11 
باجل‎  لجاب‎ 15 
uss (J ого) 


11 


4 
دبس |. 
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Hollow ... е 


3 (in the head, 
having no 
brains), 


Infant ... tee vee 
Inquire... 


Instalment 


Invite .. 


Joke, v. i. 


Jump, v.i  ... E 


Kernel ... 

Kiss, v. ?. 
5 (ancther’s hand) 
» (а woman) 

Kiss, n. | 595 

Knuckle (of a finger) ... 

Languid (from fever, 
&e.). 

Last night 

Lizard ... 

Loan ... 

Lobster... 


Low (opposite of high) 


18* 


z^» al 
مجو‎ (2ÍforG)— 22 
P 


2 ar ^; 1.2, 
ششون‎ pl. ششونين‎  نيشيوش‎ pl, شويشينى‎ 


دور 
تروم гә? pl.‏ 

4 / 
يصيع-ل aor.‏ صاح-ل 


7 4 در‎ 7 5 
دكشير‎ — (iS) Vf فلان‎ = Such а one 
jokes with you.) 
£o z4 
(са? حول‎ (the latter is more а Bada- 
wee word). 


2, 
.7 


لبوة 


7 
حب 


wile Ош. (خابر‎ 

asl 27 

An» р]. ома 

ajo مال‎ «АЎ pl abis مال‎ culi 
hamzeh for (ع‎ 


111 


11 
la (pronounced as A«lacA) pl. «la. 


El pl. © bal ) for g) 
PN: 


7 
هاوى 


Many ... zs 5 
Master (аз of а slave)... 


Mat (made of grass) ... 


» (made of date-palm 
leaves). 


» (small) ... 


Match, л, (lucifer) — ... 


Milk ... 3-3 ө. 


» (sour) ... sha 


» (freshly curdled) 


» (eurd) ... més 
Mortar (iron, for poand- 
ing). 


» (wooden » ») 


» (large, wooden) 
Moss ... EP 


Mouse (rat) ... 


Mouth ... mee See 
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24 7 ne se 
Jte; (’Om.) pl. ايدم- رجال‎ pl. pays! 
OF „^/ a 
هبي‎  ضوف‎ — 995 
-, ILE, 
г! pl. اعوصية‎ (1 for р) 
7 وو‎ 
حصدر‎ pl. sea 


وو 57 
فروش pl.‏ فرش 


oe "7 
бо pl. оз» (A small mat, even 
though not intended for praying upon, 


is 80 named). 
2 / 


(Prepared by milking fresh milk‏ وني 


over sour milk.) 


44 7 49 ә 1 
== pl. رشاد — مناحهز‎ pl. رشيد--رشدة‎ 
" 

pl. مراشيد‎ 
КА " 7 gue / 1t 
ias ую  ةللكيم‎ pl. مواقا‎  اكاوم‎ 


4s „2 1‏ و 
جوانة and‏ جونات pl.‏ جون 
as‏ 
da‏ 

11 4 7م 
رع (Ifor‏ اضالة Js! pl,‏ 

СТА 225 


4^4 t 
Gea pl. Gla — Saree pl. مضا حى‎ 


(the latter is a Badawee word.) 
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Move, v. +. (aside, out of 


the way). 
Much 
Mud (clean) 
» (dirty) 
Naked ... 
Nentral T" ووه‎ °з 
Nipple ... 
Noise (low)  ... ses 
» (loud) .. we 
Nonsense - 
Nothing eee 


Opacity (of the eye) .. 

Open. v. t. sei 

Oyster (of the pearl- 
shell). 


Pass, v. i. 


Pebbles.. dye 


Penis ... RUN iss 


Pestle (iron) ... ses 
» — (stone) ... wee 
Pick, v. t. 


Pienice ... - eee 


Plaster, v. t. (ав в wall) 
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ony 


grail 


رد ,° 

(the latter is Badawee.)‏ .4152 — ديشي 
pl. ды‏ فيلة 

КС / 

m pl. by 2 


>» 497 


plo  دویا‎ 
ر‎ 
MOM 
252 | ام‎ 

p]. 3‏ ذثومة 
кй P f 2‏ 


bs 
5 
“ass 


=/ 


open the door.‏ = هوا لبت — os‏ طق 
Jab‏ 
7 
طاف 
СДА 1‏ 
(the latter word is applied to‏ 5 حى — بطع 
very small pebbles.)‏ 
111 وو - 
and Wj‏ زبوب pl.‏ زب 
"nz "P‏ 
رشادات pl.‏ )905 
NM‏ 7 
pl. уа.‏ سفن 
J^‏ 
E (3 for J)‏ 


5; 


يراغ аог.‏ راغ 
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Plaster, л. (of а wall) ... 


» (medicinal) ... 


Plough ... ais — 


Pod  ... Set 


Potter ... 
Prawn ... 
Prepare, v. t. ... 


Present, п. ... ae’ 


Pull down, v t. (to de- 
molish). 


Pull off, v. /. (as clothes) 
Rainbow 

Ripe... oe 

Room (space) ... 
Room, to make 

Round ... 


Row, л. (disturbance) ... 
Sand (on the se&-beach) 


(mixed with peb- 
bles in a valley). 
Savage ... ees 


Shallow 


Shark ... 


Shave, v. t. 
Shirt (male)... 
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/ no PA 
روكان — روغان‎ 


бу (g for J) 
°/ 77 
فيس‎ pl. هيسات‎ ('Om.) 


>2 .- 
قبوب pl.‏ قب 


57 =; arn ED 
427, بناي‎ pl. بديني‎ and بداية‎ 
ng" 
whey (сой) 
11 
زهب‎ 
АТА 14 
åJ oJ »l 9) 


LOL ""‏ 191 
هنم )430 د 23 


17 17 


ex pl. cog and ele! 
zi 7 
dle — Badawee word ае 


ә э uL fts - 
o» pl e) and ڌواب‎ — Wed pl. 
193, 


"n5 
قمص‎ and قمصان‎ 
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Shirt (female) ... 
Shoe (male) 

» (female)... 
Show, v. t. 


» %.t. (to point out) 


Shower (light)... 
» (heavy)... 


Sickle ... 


Sleeve ... 


Solid .. Na 


е 
3 


Soot 

Spacious 

Sparrow 

Spoon ... T >. 
Stare (angrily) ©; 


Stick, v. i, (ав а thing in 
the tbroat). 


Stick л. (walking, with 
a curved handle), 


Stifle, v. 2, 

Stir, v. £, (as fire) 
Stout 

Strike т. £. 


» v.t. (with a stick). 


4n ons 


pe pl. "T 


а 


"A, 2.4 
uS (pronounced as س-(7/0564‎ ! 5- pl. of both 
7 


ديسان 


rf 


1 s // “т 
w4S pl. &5—Badawee word قنان‎ pl. en 


ar 7 


صم — 

و 1/ 

B RUE an 
ГА 


oF . 7/7 
صقفصوف‎ pl. Hino lio (the same word is 


hu for a п chicken), 


" 11 
زنط‎ aor. big 
-7 
=> 


oe or yt pl. قار‎ 
11 
"n 

e" 
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-/^ 4.0 


Stumble, v. i. ... ael إنكب‎  رثقعا‎ апа Уй! 
fsa ./0/ 
5 п. u. ... | عفرة_كية‎ and اترة‎ 
27 =/ 1/1 
Sugar-cane ... — ... | Le pl pl. سكر‎ de MS (the word is also 
Pronounced as if spelt with (ك‎ 
1t 
Sugar-candy ... — ... | تبات‎ (P. ت‎ for رن‎ 


„/ 


Swent, n. (from heat) ... حر‎ 


11 КА 
» я. (from fever). | عرق‎ and ارق‎ 


Sweep, v. 4.  ... э. Ge 
/ و‎ 
Sweepings see ...| خمام‎ 
444% 


^ 
Swing ...  ... — | Glet ja pl. را جحون‎ 


„/ 
Tame ... 5 ... | د) د'ول‎ for 3) 


71 "nd 
Tassel ... ... | А) pl. ريش‎ 
^7; 225 
Tendril... „ш, — | B pl. bya 


7 


Thick ..  ..  . nis — ә! 


67 7 
Throw, v.t. ... ... | Ore вог. يقس‎ 
77 
Tighten... se EE صمت‎ 
f „=/ 11 PE 
Tool ...  .. | Pas pl عدن‎ also 9295 — also #5! pl. 


7 tt 
949! and vo! 
- 


a ог, 


Таа... ШШ... قلع‎ 


8 n 0/01 ادي‎ а гах 
Vagina... v ... | است‎ pl. مكوة 0وا هقوة  اسییت‎ pl. مكوات‎ 

у ^5 0.2745 ^52 s 
Wait ... 55 ... | اوقفنى) — شوف  وقف‎  ىنفوش‎ — wait 


for me.) 
11 


Whisper Sis -| pp 
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FL ^. 
Widow — 2. 0. | Hp. تر‎ 
n 
Wonder 7 ... | إديةساية‎ 
2/0» 99 


Zigzar ы; we | uem — cala 


Children’s Language. 


Although the Shahee and ’Ominee dialects differ frum each other in 
80 many respects, it is remarkable that after making a due allowance 
for the orthographical charges, a striking similarity is found to exist 
in the language of children in the two dialects. 


Bad " z А Bite UU К 2 
СУА : a, 
Beat, v. t. E e , Fish .. ds e 
Bread esi بدي‎ Fowl  ... E йз 
„> aay 
Breast ... 5 ديدي‎ Goat... m باع‎ ١ 
l 7 ( pb 
Brother ... = solo Hot cus sss 9 
arose 4 
Camel .. Lis عن عن‎ Leave (off), v. t. E 
sr a 
Cat ni 57 & 5! Meat ER e 
A 2 E 
SN а Ae Gl 
Clothes... — ..| بو‎ ORES еж 
n0» ^8 / 
Come, v. ¢. 58 35 Old woman E Ipa 
و2‎ / 4 t 
Cow m iy. co! Pain, ». ... Я 3*5 
^f 57 
Dog ve وح‎ Pretty ... ar c! 
Э. ns 
Donkey ... on vl Sleep, v. i. Ve هوا‎ 
- P y 
Fall, v. d. cee وة‎ Water ... mW 7+5! 


11 
با باو 8 ... Father‏ 
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A Note on the Kamzáree Dialect. 


Although the Kamázareh as a tribe are included in the Shahooh 
group, the language they make use of among themselves is so dis- 
tinctly different from the Shahee dialect of Arabic, яв to require here 
в special though superficial notice. The men in particular are gen- 
erally conversant with the latter dialect which many of them make 
use of for inter-tribal communications, but the language thev speak 
among themselves and in their domestic circles, has distinctive fen- 
tures of its own. This is as might be expected from the fact of the 
Kamázareh being ethnologically quite distinct from the other tribes 
constituting the general Shahooh group. Whilst the Shnhee dialect 
is essentially based on Arabic, and is in some respects allied to the 
dialect of 'Omán, the preponderating element in the Kamzáree 
dialect is of & non-semitic nature. 


It would of course be beyond the scope of the present paper to deal 
with it in any but a very superficial manner, for beside being totally 
different from the Shahee dialect, it haa hardly any conuection with 
Arabic. A few of its conspicuous points and a small vocabulary 
would easily enable the reader to judge for himself the nature of the 
language on which it is based. 


There is ample evidence in the general features and vocabulary of 
the dialect, to show that the Kamázareh or at Jeast the main portion 
of that tribe must have originally come over from the opposite or 
Persian coast, and this conclusion can be upheld notwithstanding the 
fact that there exists among them a sub-tribe that claims to have 
immigrated from al-Bahrein, which is quite possible on the assumption 
that the latter immigrated ata later date and were numerically во 
wenk, as to become in time thoroughly incorporated with the previoun 
immigrants and to lose all traces of their language. The Kamázareh 
are divided into three sub-tribes,—Deni 'Alee Zeid, the origin of 
which it is very difficult to trace, Beni 'Alee Hasan who claim to 
have descended from "Abdullah bin Awd al-Mannáee and to have 
immigrated from Manán'aeh in al-Bahrein, and al-Mahádiyeh who 
admit having originally come from a place called Biyábool near 
Mináw on the Persian coast. The last one is considered to be the 
Baloochee branch of the tribe, and appears to be the one wh'ch has 
contributed mainly in forming the dialect. 
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As regards the origin of the nnme of the tribe, in the absence of 
any positive information, it is only fair to suppose that it is derived 
from the name of the place where the original immigranta settled on 
their arrival in the Shahooh country, which assumption is also war- 
ranted by the fact, that the subsequent additions to the tribe became 
incorporated with it under the same name. 


Although the majority of the words, as may be seen from the list 
here given, are evidently of Persian origin, the influence of the 
Baloochee language, which itself is supposed to be derived from the 
old Persian, must not be overlooked, particularly a8 the main portion 
of the Kamázareh came from a tract which may be looked upon as 
the border-land between the Persian and Makrán consts, 


One of the great peculiarities of the Shalee dialect, namely, the 
tendency to pronounce the medial and final у пв а letter having tbe 
pronunciation of $ is accentuated in the Kamzáree dialect which 
seems to have adopted it irrespective of the language from which the 

/n4 1۵7 


word is derived; thus 6245 ! (for A. رطب‎ = fresh ripe dates), and бю a 


‚о 

` (for P. خرما‎ = preserved dates). This rule, however, does not seem to 
ЫРА 197 

apply to all words, for in سارو‎ from Persian (heal) and «s? from 

Arabic (nose), the original sound of j is retained, whilst in some 
^05 

words the medial د‎ also takes the sound of Š as in (63 55 from 

Persian (smoke). ١ 


Another great peculinrity of the dialect is that many of the nouns 

end ima quiescent و‎ with the sound of o as in the English word go ; 
AII er 00505 

thus, بردو‎ (a wall), 59-9 (n road), كوشو‎ (a shoe), Хе, Some nouns, 


: 27% 
however, end ina quiescent T with the soand of ai ; thus, (65,5 
б/у 


(smoke), جملي‎ (a camel), &c., but the quiescent се is heard oftener 


БҮЛҮ; 6/059 // 
at the eni of adjectives than nouns; thus: ui (asleep), شرم بوسي‎ 
(ashamed). The cardinal numeral adjectives also end in quiescent "s 
up to fifty after which (3 takes the place of (e, as will be seen 
from the following tab'e :— 3 
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LELEI 
One sss 2 
0; 05 
Two دوهي‎ 
و78‎ 
Three 5 رهشي‎ 
LA 
Four | nm 
^ at 
Five yet 
aro 
Six شيشى‎ 
DEL? 
Seven هعذي‎ 
aro 
Eight ihe 
5 075; 
Nine 5 > 
Pint 
Ten i 8 دهي‎ 
0/0/ ^£ 
Eleven ... р: يازديهي‎ 


Twelve ... E ue» 5^5? 


Twenty ... 


Thirty 


Forty 
Fifty T 


Sixty 


Seventy ... 
Eighty 
Ninety 
Hundred 
Two hundred 
Three hundred ... 


Thousand See 


Singular 
n7 
First P. ... ميه‎ 
Second P. m » 
Third Р... ... м 
The days of the week are :— 
57 
Saturday ES Um Wednesday 
7 
Sunday ... э 9a. 
s „n, | Thursday 3-2 
Monday ... ies دوشيبر‎ 
Friday is 


Tuesday... wee ‚25 
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In the following list of words A. stands for Arabic, B. for Baloochee 
and P. for Persian :— 


Abandon... 


Able 


Ablution ... 
Abuse... 


Accompany eee 


Accurate (correct) 


Afraid 
Always ... de 
Ashamed 


Asleep 
Awake 


Bad 


Bag F " 


Basket (small) ... 


/^ 4 0 
رای صدة-راى | .. 


9/97 art 


| 
uli,  نركاك‎ sis | Bat m ies 


Vv 
ويل‎ = Leave off 
this paper, 
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у 
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5^ 
د وشين صالم-د شمن zs‏ 


ә» 7 
دشمن عدو‎ = Salih 
abused 
yesterday. 
САТА osi 7 
= Натай 
accompanied Salih 


о/о / 

а 
uw Р. 
0/ 1998 


P‏ ترسيسي 


me 
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.۶-هرروزي 


» (large) ...| 59 lose 


{Сар 


Beard 


Beautiful 
Belly 
Big 

Bitev. ... 


Branch ... 


Brenkfast 


Breast 


Bring (imp.) 
Butter ... 


Butter (clarified). 


Camel 


Cat 
Cheek 


Chest ... 
Child  ... 


Clean 
Cloud 


Colour ... 
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Come (imp.) — ...| эм—Р. Hand... 
о Head 
Date (fresh fruit.) | &—5!—A. я 
Pa Heel ... 
» (preserved | “Ха —P. 
fruit) | 5, , Hole 
Date-palm .. | gho—P. Inside 
af 
Dirt E 55 (= —Р. Knife ... 
non» 
Dog I ee 594 —Р. Lip 
Donkey ... p $i. p. Man: 
050 و‎ 
Door m .دورو‎ Many 
Drink v. ...| كور‎ P. 
ө/о Month 
л» 25 M 
Ear .كوشو‎ oon 
os Mustache 
Eat v. م خور‎ 
Egg waren Р. Nail (finger) 
Улу Neck 
Empty ... | 05 —P. 
95 / Nose 
Eye M ...| ومچ—P,‎ 
Eye-brow 55 eux LA, Nostril ... 
An 
Finger ... ...| لنکت‎ —P. Pot (earthen) 
ө > . 
Flower ... mE: „ (Metallic) 
n 199 R 9 
Fool ...| ӘР. ко 
7 
Foot  ... ...| a — P. Red ss. 
A 7 
Forehead .. | سدووة‎ Road 
GIGI 4 
Fowl | us — P. Sail 
“yor 
Fox we | 205 —P. Shave (v.) 


Hair — .. su] 832 —Р. Ship 


Shoe 
Shoulder 
Skin 


Slave (male) 


» (female) ... 


Sleep (n.) 
Smoke (л.) 


Snake ... 
Steamer ... 
Stone ... 
Stout... 
Strong - 
Sun wee 
Thigh 

Thorn 

To-day ... 
To-morrow 


Tongue ... 
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Tooth ... oes 

Tree eis -— 

Understand 

Vessel (sailing, 
small). 


Waist-wrapper ... 


Wall  .. wes 
Water ... 58 
Wave 9 T 
Well  ... 5 
Went " 


White ... E 


Whole (al) ... | »4— 


Wind ... 
Window... isi 
Wise 
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Авт. X.—The Coins. of the Gujarat Saltanat, 
By Rev. Gro. P. Tavron, M.A., D.D. 


(Communicated, May 1902.] 


I —Historical Setting. 

IL—Chronological List of the Sultans of Gujarat (with notes). 

IIL—Genealogios! Table of the Sultans of Gajar&t (with notes), 
IV.—Literature on the Coinage of the Gajarat Saltanat. 
V.—Oabinets of the Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat. 
VI.—Mint-towns. 

VII.—Weights and Standards. 

ҮШ .—'' Cumulative" Coin-legends. 
IX.—Catalogue of the Coins on Plates I—VI. 


I.—Histoaicat Smrrixe. 


Authorities for the History of the Gujarat Saltanat, А.Н. 806-980 ; 
A.D, 1403-1573. 

1. The Tarikhi Firishta by Muhammad Qasim Hindi Shah,.. 
surnamed Firishta, circa A.D. 1606-1611; translated by Lieut.-Col. 
John Briggs, 4 vols., A.D. 1829. 

2. The Mir'áti Sikandari by Sikandar bin Muhammad, A.D. 
1611; translated in Sir E. Clive Bayley's History of Gujarat, 
A.D. 1886.9 

9. The Mir'üt i Ahmadi by ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, A.D. 
1756-1761; 

(a) translated in James Bird’s History of Gnjarát, A. D. 1835, 
(b) also translated in Sir Е, Clive Bayley's History of Gujarat, 
A.D. 1886, 

4, The Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., Part I., A.D. 1896, containing 
the History of Gujarat, Musalmün Period, by Colonel J. W. Watson. 

Throughout this article the following abbreviations will be 
employed :— 

Br.-F.—Briggs's Firishta ; Ba.-S = Bayley's Mir'at i Sikandari ; 
Bi-A.=Bird’s Mir'át i Ahmadi; Ba.-A=Bayley’s Mir'àt i 
Ahmadi ; 


o RETI ees‏ کے 

ФА copy of the recently published complete translation of the Міга i 
Bikanderi by Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi reached me too Jate to be of service 
in the preparation of this article. 
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W.-B.G.— Watson's History of Gujarat in the Bombay Gazetteer. 


A flavour of romance attaches to the history that has come down 
to us of the father of the founder of the Gujarat Saltanat. In the 
days of the eccentric Sultán of Dehli, Muhammad bin Taghlaq 
(А.Н. 725-752 ; A.D. 1324-1351), his cousin Firüz, while on a 
hunting expedition in the Kheda district of Gujarat, wandered from 
his attendants and lost his way. Wearied with the chase, he turned 
his horse at eventide in the direotion of the village of 'Thüsrü,* and on 
the stranger's arrival there the village headmen, two brothers of the 
Тапка family of Rájpute Büdhü and Sadhãran by name, cordially 
invited him to partake of their hospitality. Soon an ample board was 
spread, and Sádhü's sister, a maiden ‘peerless in beauty and love- 
liness,” filling а goblet, presented it to the unknown guest. He 
received the vessel from her hand with a pleasure he was at no 
pains to conceal. After he had quaffed three cups, “ the rosebud 
of his disposition unfolded,” and now the talk grew confidential. 
The stranger ere long revealed himself to be the Sultan's cousin and 
his acknowledged heir. Заһа straightway gave his sister, “ more 
lovely than a hüri of light,” in nikah marriage to the prince, and 
thereafter the two brothers, linking their fortunes with his, accom- 
panied him to Dehli, the capital of the kingdom, It was not long 
before both of them, in the phrase of Sikandar bin Muhammad, “ ob- 
tained the honour of Islam,” and onthis change of his faith Sadhüran 
received the title of Waji‘ al Mulk, ** the Support of the State.” With 
the proselyte’s proverbial zeal, the brothers became disciples of a 
much revered Muslim saint, and soon gained a high reputation for 
piety. Of Zafar Khan, the more famous son of Waji' al Mulk, it is 
related that this saint, in return for a timely kindness, promised him 
prophetically the whole country of Gujar&t, and later, giving him a 
handful of dates, said, “ Zafar Khan, thy seed like unto these in 
number shall rule over Gujarat.” The historian adds, “ Some SRY 
there were twelve, some thirteen dates, others say eleven: God 
knows which story is true." 


* Bome historians are of opinion that the scene of this incident lay not at 
Thasra in Gujarat, but at Thanesar in the Birhind division of the Panjab. 

{This saint was known as Qutb al aqtéb Hadrat Makhdum i Jabaniyán, ‘the 
pole-star of pole-stars, His Highness the Lord of Mortals.’ As the qutb al 
aqtab, he was held to have attained that supreme stage of sanctity wherein 
is reflected the heart of the Prophet himself. 
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The death of the Sultan Muhammad bin Taghlaq was in keeping 
with a life marked by projects magnificent in conception but 
abortive, at times ludicrously abortive, in achievement. In 1351 
he set off from Gujarat in order to chastise Lower Sindh for har- 
bouring insurgents. Though accompanied by an army “as nume- 
rous аз a swarm of ants or locusts,” he did not live to annihilate 
the refractory Sümra Rajpiits of Thatta, but himself died on the 
banke of the Indus from fever induced by a surfeit of fish. The 
Sultān had left no son,® but Firüz, his cousin and legatee, on the third 
day ascended the throne, and for the next thirty-seven years swayed, 
and on the whole beneficently, the destinies, of the Empire. Zafar 
Khàn and his brother Shams Khàn, as nephews of the queen, were 
now advanced to high honours, and to them were entrusted the res- 
ponsible duties pertaining to the office of Chief Butler, '*óhda 
i sharabdari. On the death of Firuz Shah in 1888, a grandson, 
Ghiyath al din Taghlaq Shah II, succeeding to the Saltanat, spent 
his brief reign of five months in an unbroken round of debauchery. 
Another grandson, Abi Bakr, next held the throne for some nine 
months, at the end of which time he was deposed by the late 


* The following Genealogical Table shows the relationship of the Taghlaqid 
Bultans of Dehli :— 


Taghlaq, 
(slave of Ghiyath al din Balban) 
| | | 
Ghiy&th al din Taghlaq I Sipah Salar Rajab 
1320-1324 ٠ 
| 
Muhammad II (Типа) Firüz Shah III 
bin Teghlaq 1351—1388 
1324—1351 
Fath Zafar Naşir al din Muhammad i 


1389—1392 
| 


| | | 

Ghiyath al din Nusrat Khan Abii Bakr Sikandar Кавїг al din 
Гарад 11 1394—1399 1388—1389 1392 Mahmid II 
1388 (5 mos.) (9 mos.) (45 days) 1392—1412, 
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Firüz Shah’s son, Nasir al din Muhammad Shah IIT, who for the 
three years 1389-1392 managed to retain the sovereign power. 16 
was during the reign of this Sultan, Muhammad IIL, that Zafar 
Khan was appointed to the viceroyalty of Gujarat. Ugly rumours 
had reached the Court that the then viceroy, Mufarréh Sultanî, 
more commonly known by his title of Farhut al Mulk Rasti Khan, 
had been encouraging the Hindi religion, во as to gain the goodwill 
of the populace, and by their aid establish a kingdom of Gujarat 
entirely independent of the paramount power at Dehli. Accordingly 
in 1391 the Sultan Muhammad selected Zafar Khan, the son, it will 
be remembered, of Sadbaran, the zealous apostate from Hindüism, for 
the viceroyalty, in supersession of Mufarrch Khan. The governor- 
designate had a royal send-off. Firishta records that he was given 
the title of Muzaffar Khün and honoured with a dress of instalment. 
He was further presented with the white canopy and scarlet pavilion 
* such as are exclusively used by kings" — а fitting presage of Zafar’s 
future assumption of regal power. Mufarréh gave battle to Zafar at 
the village of Kümbhü in the district of Anhilwada Pattan, but the 
unruly ruler (Nazim be-nizém) was slain, and Zafar, to commemorate 
his victory, founded on the site of the battle the town of Jitpur, 
Thereafter the whole of Gujarat acknowledged his authority, and 
under his strong administration the country prospered. 


Tut very different ran the course of affairs at the seat of the 
Empire. On the death of Muhammad III. in 1392, his son Si- 
kandar succeeded to the throne, but suddenly died after a reign of 
only five and forty days. In the resultant confusion, his brother 
Nasir al din Mahmiid II, was chosen king by one faction of the 
nobles, and в cousin Nugrat Khan by a rival faction. For many 
years thereafter the kingdom was sore distracted by internal strife. 
War between the claimants was still proceeding when Timir Lang, 
the lame Timür (Tamerlane), crossing the Indus, led the hordes 
of Tartary on that terrible invasion which for a time converted 
Hindüstan into shambles. It was in 1398 that he marched rapidly 
upon Debli, on his way thither slaughtering in cold blood the 
hundred thousand captives in his camp ; and early in 1399, after 
defeating Mahmid at Firüzübád, he entered the capital. For five 
days the ill-fated city was given over to pillage, the conqueror 
feasting, while his brutal soldiery in the general and indiscriminato 
messaore of the inhabitants perpetrated indescribable atrocities. 

19% 
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The Sultan Mahmüd II, however, һай effected an escape, and 
eventually, after many wanderings in remote parts of his dominions, 
arrived a fugitive before the gates of Pattan. Zafar Khan at once 
went out to meet him, and escorted him to the palace with every 
mark of honour. The Sultan had hoped to secure Zafar Khün's 
alliance and march immediately upon Dehli, where Nugrat Khan 
was still a source of danger. Zefar, however, did not think this 
enterpriso advissble, во the Sultan, aggrieved, departed for Malwa. 
Here, too, he was doomed to disappointment, but, having in the 
meantime heard that his wazir Iqbal Khan had expelled the rival 
ruler Nugrat, Mahmüd returned to Dehli in 1402—‘‘a very shadow 
of aking.” His authority extended to only а few districts beyond 
the city walls, and even that only because his wazir amiably 
bestowed on him countenance and protection. 

The utter anarchy that now reigned in Hindüstan naturally issued 
in the dismemberment of the Empire. Embracing twenty-three pro- 
vinces, all held in full subjection by Muhammad bin Taghlaq in the 
early part of his reign, it became from the very number of its 
satrapies essentially incoherent. After the catastrophe of Timir's 
invasion, several independent kingdoms were carved ont of the 
dominions of Dehli, and the Empire was thus despoiled of its 
fairest provinces. How large в number became at this time inde- 
pendent under their several governors, all of whom styled themselves 
‘kings,’ is shown in the following list, quoted in Thomas’ ''Chro- 
nicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli” from the Tarikh i Mubarak 
Shàhi MS. 


Zafar Khan ... ... Gujarat. 

Khizr Khan... ... Multan, Daibalpur, Sindh. 

Mahmid Khan eee Mahobsh, Каїрі, 

Khwajah i Jahün ... Kanauj, Oudh, Karrah, Dalamau, Sun- 

: dalah, Bahraich, Bahar, Jaunpür. 

Dilawar Khan ... Dhar (Malwa). 
Ghalib Khan ... Samanah. 
Shams Khan ... Biana, 

Strange to relate, not Zafar Khin himself but his son was the 
first to assume an independent authority over Gujarat. This son, by 
name Tatar Khan, had, on his father’s departure as viceroy-designate 
of Gujarat, been detained in Dehli, not improbably as a pledge for 
the father’s fidelity. In the disorders that followed upon the death 
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of Sultan Muhammad 111 (A. D. 1392), Tatar Khan, as well as 
others of the more ambitious nobles, aspired to the imperial throne, 
and thus came into collision with the powerful wazir Iqbal Khan. 
Tatar was, however, worsted in this unequal struggle, and found 
safety only in flight to :Сијагаї, where on his arrival his father 
accorded him a gracious reception, But Tatar harboured in his heart 
an ardent desire for revenge on Iqbal Khan, and frequently sought 
to win his father over to his own ambitious designs. Zafar Khan, 
however, was not to be moved from the conviction that any attempt 
on Dehli would be fraught with disaster. From the various con- 
flicting accounts it is difficult to ascertain what precisely was the 
Subsequent course of events, but the version favoured by several 
writers is that Tatar, finding his father thus intractable, basely had 
him seized and placed in confinement in the village of Asüwal, near 
the site of tbe future city of Almadābād. Не next won over to 
himself the army and the chief Government officials. Thus secure, he 
at once assumed royal rank, and, setting up a throne, made himself 
king with a title variously given as Nagir al dunyà wa al din, 
Muhammad Shih or Ghiyüth al dunyà wa al din Muhammad 
Shah. This coup d'état would seem to have been struck in the year 
1408 (A. Н. 806). The imprisoned Zafar Khan, however, through 
one of his confidants, and afterwards by a letter secretly conveyed, 
prevailed upon his brother, Shams Khan, whom Tatar had appointed 
wazir, to devise measures for his release. Accordingly one night, 
when Tatür with his army, іп furtherance of his long-cherished 
design, was already on the march towards Dehli, Shams Khün admin- 
istered poison to his nephew, who thus, little more than two months 
after his accession to the throne, ‘‘drank the draught of death, and 
went to the city of non-existence.” Liberated from his prison, 
Zafar Khan, with the cordial concurrence of the nobles, now resum- 
ed the governorship. He did not, however, affect a royal style or 
dignity, but, on the contrary, he seems to have found the cares of 
office so burdensome that he desired to demit them to his brother 
and himself retire into private life. Shams Khan, however, refused 
the proffered honour, and Zafar Khan was then content to nominate 
as his successor his grandson, Ahmad Khan, son of the late Sultan 
Muhammad, a youth then but fourteen years of age. Some three 
‘uneventful years passed away before Zafar was finally constrained 
to accept the rôle of an independent sovereign. The circumstances 
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under which this change was effected, a change so fraught with 


consequence for Gnujarüt, are thus recorded in the Mir'at i 
Sikandari. 


“ When the striking of coin and supreme authority were no longer 
exercised by the House of Dehli, the nobles and officers represented 
to Zafar Khün, at an auspicious time and favourable moment, that 
the government of the country of Gujarat could not be maintained 
without the signs and manifestation of kingly authority. No one 
жав capable of wielding regal power but himself : he was, therefore, 
indicated by public opinion as the person who ought, for the 
maintenance of Muhammadan religion and tradition, to unfold the 
royal umbrella over his head, and to delight the eyes of those who 
longed for that beautiful display. In compliance with this requisi- 
tion in the year H. 810 (A. D. 1407), three years and seven months 
after the death of Sultàn Muhammad, the victorious Zafar Khan 
raised the umbrella of royalty, and took to himself the title of 
Muzaffar Shah at Birpur " (Ba.-S. pp. 83, 84). The laqab, ог sur- 
name, adopted on his acceptance of the throne was Shams al dunya 
wa al din, ‘the Sun of the World and of the Faith.’ 


The three years of Muzaffar's reign witnessed no events of gene- 
ral interest, being occupied mainly with а successful expedition 
against Dhar (Мама), and another “against the infidels of Kambh- 
Kot." То aid his former master, the Sultan Mahmüd, he marched 
an army towards Dehli, thus preventing the meditated attack on 
that city by Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpür. 


“ As commonly reported and believed," Muzaffar’s death took place 
under the following tragic circumstances. Some Kolis near Asawa} 
having risen in rebellion, Alimad Khan was placed in command of an 
army to quell the insurrection. After completing а single march 
from Pattan, he convened an assembly of divines, learned in the law, 
to whom he propounded the question, ‘If one person kills the father 
of another unjustly, ought the son of the murdered man to exact 
retribution ?’ All replied in the affirmative, and gave in their answers 
in writing. Armed with this authoritative decision, Ahmad suddenly 
returned with the troops to Pattan, there overpowered his grand- 
father, and forthwith handed him a cup of poison to drink. The old 
King in mild remonstrance exclaimed, * Why so hasty my boy? A 
little patience, and power would have come to you of itself, for all I 
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have is intended for you.’ After words of advice to punish the evil 
counsellors who had plotted this nefarions scheme and to abstain 
from wine, ‘‘for such abstinence is proper for kings," the Sultan 
Muzaffar Shih raised to his lips and drained the bitter cup of death. 
Remorse for this unnatural crime is said to have so embittered 
Ahmad’s after-life that, like our own King Henry I., he was never 
known to smile again. 


It is true that some historians state that in the fourth year of his 
reign Sultan Muzaffar, falling ill, abdicated in favour of his grand- 
son Ahmad, but that the disease did not terminate fatally till five 
months and sixteen days later. The circumstantial and detailed 
narrative of Sikandar can, however, bardly be a fabrication pure and 
simple, whereas а Muhammadan historian, writing of a Muham- 
madan king eminent for orthodoxy, would be sore tempted to sup- 
ргевз the record of а deed so infamous, The scrupulous observance 
cf religious ritual that marked the after-years of Ahmad's life finds 
perhaps ite best explanation in the assumption that, profoundly 
penitent, he was seeking thus to expiate his terrible crime. In the 
Jümé' Masjid of Ahmadabad ie still shown in the Royal Gallery— 
the Mulük Khüna — a low dais with its marble surface worn away 
by Ahmad's feet, attesting his so frequent prayer-prostrations, 
Tradition also tella that his home-life was severely simple, his 
personal expenses being restricted to the sum received from the sale 
of caps made by his own hands. Itis further significant that his 
after-death title is Khudayagan i Maghfür, ‘The Great Lord for- 
given,’ thus betokening that ** Allah the Pitiful, moved by the 
prayer of forty believers, had spread his forgiveness over the crime 
of Ahmad’s youth.” (W.-B. G. p. 240.) 


On his grandfather's death Ahmad succeeded to the throne with 
the title of Nügir al dunya wa al din Abu'] Fath Ahmad Shah. 
Though thus the third Sultan ofthe dynasty, his long and brilliant 
reign of thirty-three years (A. Н. 813-846 ; A.D. 1410-1443), his 
introduction of an admirable system of civil and military adminis- 
tration, his successful expeditions against Jünagadh, Chimpanir, Idar, 
and Malwa, his building of Ahmadabid as his capital, all combined in 
the process of years to invest him with eponymic honours, so that from 
him the Saltanat is known to-day by the name of Ahmad Shahi. 
He may with justice be held the virtual founder of that dynasty 


“which was to maintain in Gujarat for nearly two hundred years 
28 
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а sway brilliant in its military enterprises and in the architecture 
with which it adorned its capital, but precarious, ever disputed at 
lavish cost in blood and treasure, and never effectually established 
throughout the province,” * 


Having now traced in some detail the rise of the Gujarat Saltanat, 
it will suffice for the parpose of this article to indicate little more than 
the succession of rulers till the close of the dynasty in 1573, Two 
events, however, in Ahmad’s reign demand special notice by reason 
of their connexion with the coins of the period, to wit, the founding 
of the two cities named after the Sultan himself, Ahmadabüd 
and Ahmadnagar (Idar) According to the Mir'at i Ahmadi 
it wasin the year H. 813 (A. D. 1411) that Ahmad Shah, having 
received *'the assent and leave of that Moon of the Faithful and Sun 
of the Righteous, Shaikh Ahmad Ganj Bakhsh, " began to build 
and establish the Shahr i Mu'azzam, ‘ the Great City,’ Ahmadabad, in 
the immediate vicinity of Asawal. The Sultan had always professed 
himself partial to the air and soil of that town, but tradition assigns 
two further reasons for the founding of the city on its present site. 
Asāwal was the hold of the famous robber chieftain Asa Bhil, whose 
daughter’s charms and beanty had won the heart of Ahmad Shah. 
Then, too, at this spot, while the King was one day hunting, a here 
had turned on the hounds and fiercely assailed them, To com- 
memorate a courage so phenomenal, Ahmad desired a city should be 
built, and among the local peasantry the saying still is heard, 
“When a hare attacked a dog, the King founded the city.” It is 
on record that the four boundaries of the city were lined out by four 
Ahmads who had never missed the afternoon prayer (zóhr) The 
first was that Pole-Star of Shaikhs and Holy Men, the Shaikh Ahmad 
Khattu Ganj Bakhsh; the second the king himself ; the third another 
Shaikh Ahmad; and the fourth a Mulla Ahmad; these last two being 
high-born connexions of the Sultan. The city walls, some six miles 
in circumference, formed a semicircle facing the river Sabarmati and 
frowning down on it in imposing ramparts, fifty feet high. Sir 
Theodore Hope has thus graphically pictured the wonderful develop- 
ment of the work then begun. ‘‘In three years the city was suf- 
ficiently advanced for habitation, but the great buildings rose only 
by degrees, and for upwards of a century the work of population 
and adornment was carried on with unremitting energy, till archi- 


* Hopc aud Fergusson's Architeature of Alımadabad, p. 26. 
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tecture could proceed no further, having satisfied the esthetic and 
sociel wants of above two millions of souls. For materials the 
finest edifices of Anhilwüda, Chandravati, and other cities were 
ruthlessly plundered ; but their delicate sculptures appear with few 
exceptions to have been scornfully thrown into walls and founda- 
tions, where they are now constantly found, while for their own 
works thc conquerors resorted to the sand-stone quarries of A hmad- 
задаг and Dhrüngadra, or the marble hills of the Ajmir district. 
As to style it was the singular fortune of the Muhammadans to 
find themselves among a people their equals in conception, their 
superiors in execution, and whose tastes had been refined by cen- 
turies of cultivation, While moulding them, they were moulded 
by them, and, though insisting on the bold features of their own 
minaret and pointed arch, they were fain to borrow the pillared 
hall, the delicate traceries and rich surface ornaments of their 
despised and prostrate foe.”’* In Ahmad’s own reign the chief buildings 
erected were, in addition to the triple gateway and the walls surround- 
ing the city and the inner citadel (Bhadra), the Jimé‘ Masjid or 
Cathedral Mosque, the Sultan's private chapel, and the mosques 
of Haibat Khan, Saiyid ‘Alam, Malik ‘Alam, and Sidi Saiyid, the 
last with glorious windows of pierced stone. With so noble a city 
as his creation, it is not without reason that historians have 
delighted to link with Ahmad's name the proud title of Bani 
Ahmadabad, ‘Founder of Ahmadabad.’ 


The chief of Idar long proved а troublesome neighbour to Ahmad 
Shah, who on more than one occasion led an army against that 
State, only to find that its ruler had retired to the safe covert of its 
hills, To overawe the Rav Рипја, and permanently check his move- 
ments, Ahmad constructed, eighteen miles south-west of Idar, on 
the banks of the Hathmati River, a fort, and to the city that sprang 
up round it he gave the name of Ahmadnagar. So beautiful is the 
natural scenery of that district—maiden-hair fern still grows in 
rich profusion beside the river's limpid waters—that no visitor to 
the spot to-day will feel surprised that Ahmad made choice of it for 
в residence, and thought for а time of transferring thither the head- 
quarters of Government. The date of the founding of Ahmad- 
nagar is given by Firishta ав Н. 829, but by Sikandar as Н. 830. 
Frequently have I come across coins from the Ahmadnagar mint 


* Hope and Fergusson's Architecture of Ahmadabad, pp. 27, 28. 
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bearing as date of issue the later year (compare Plate I, Nos. 4, 5, 
U ) ; but it was a special pleasure to receive а few months ago from 
my friend Mr. Framji Jamaspji Thanawala of Bombay the present 
of a copper coin of Alhmad’s from this mint, dated quite clearly 
Hi, 829, 


On his death in H. 846, Ahmad was succeeded on the throne by 
his son Muhammad Shih (II), who, taking the title of Ghiyath al 
dunyd wa al din, * Aid of the World and of the Fuith,’ reigued 
during the next nine years. Some of the coins struck by this king 
were, as we shall afterwards see, of an unusual type (Plate I, 8a, 
ЗЬ), but the events of his reign do not merit special record. The 
mildness of his disposition, contrasting with his father’s forceful 
character, gained him the appellation of Karim, ‘Merciful’; while 
his lavish liberality procured him the epithet Zar Bakhsh, ‘the 
Gold-giver.’ Sikandar writes, “Fie gave himself up to pleasure and 
ease, and had no care for the affairs of Government, or rather tle 
capacity of his understanding did not attain unto the lofty heights 
of the concerns of State” (Ba.-S. p. 129). When Mahmüd 
Khalji advanced with a large army to annex Gujarat to his own 
kingdom of Malwa, Sultan Muhammad with a craven timidity took 
to flight. whereupon the Gujarat officers, ‘‘feeling for their charac- 
ter,” compassed his destruction. According to one account, at their 
instance the Sultiin’s queen herself administered poison to him 
(Hr.-F. IV. 36); whereas, according to another, it was his son 
and successor Jalil Khin who “dropped tbe medicine of, death into 
the cun of the Sultàn's life” (Ba.-S. p. 184). 


Jalal Khàn, on his accession to the throne, assumed the title and 
style of Qutb al dunyà wa al din Ahmad Shah II, ‘the Pole-star of 
the world and of the Faith.” Over this reign also, extending from 
Н. 855 to 868, we need not linger. The Malwa Sultan was de- 
teated печ Kapadwanj. and later on in the reign tribute was exacted 
from the Гара of Chitor. His personal valour gained this Ahmad 
the appellation of Ghizi,or Champion of the Faith, but he was of a 
violent und capricious temper, and frequently abandoned himself to 
disgraceful debauches, When angry, or under the influence of 
liquor, he was absolutely reckless as to the shedding of blood. A 
terrible tragedy attended his sudden death, A rumour spread that 
bis wife had poisoned him at the instance of her father, who hoped 
thus to clear a path for himself to the throne. The Sultan’s mother, 
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giving credence to this story, handed the unsuspecting queen over 
to the vengeance of her eunuche, who literally tore her in pieces, and 
the nobles of the court killed her father. Ere long, however, ample 
evidence was forthcoming to establish the absolute innocence of the 
murdered father and daughter. 

The next occupant of the throne was Dà'üd Shih, uncle of the 
preceding king, and brother of lis predecessor, Muhammad II. He 
had hardly assumed the sovereign power when he ennobled one of 
the common sweepers of the household. ‘This and ''other acts of 
imbecility " led to his deposition after а reign of only seven days. He 
sought refugo in the friendly shelter of a monastery, and there spent 
the short remainder of his life, 


His successor, Mahinid Shah, was by far the most celebrated of all 
the kings of this dynasty, and the prosperity of the kingdom cul- 
minated during his glorious reign of over half a century (A. Н, 863- 
917, A. D.1458-1511). As in the history of the Saltanat it is his 
figure that bulks largest, and round him most of glory gathers, so 
also in the numismntic record of the dynasty, it is his coins that are 
of all the most abundant and distinctly the most beautiful. In the 
Alymadabad bāzār more silver and copper coins of his reign are met 
with to-day than those of all the other Gujarat Sultans together, and 
of the entire series his are almost the only Mahmidis that can be 
justly termed effective expressions of the engraver’s art. The 
Muhammadan historians verge on rhapsody in their high eulogies of 
Mahmud and all his works, ‘*He added glory and lustre to the 
Kingdom of Опјагёб, and was the best of all the Gujarat Kings, 
including all who preceded and all who succeeded him, and whether 
for abounding justice and generosity, for success in religious war, 
and for the diffusion of the laws of Islam and of Musalmans, for 
soundness of judgment, alike in boyhood, in manhood and in old 
age, for power, for valour, and victory—he was a pattern of excel- 
lence” (Ba.-S. р. 161). То this day the glory of his name lives 
enshrined in native tradition throughont the whole of India as a pious 
Musalmün and model sovereign. Не was eminently successful not 
in military operations alone, but also in civil administration, and 
sought to secure to his subjects the sweets of peace. The Mir’at i 
Ahmadi records that he “ built several magnificent caravansarais 
and lodging-houses for travellers, and founded several colleges and 
mosques, . . . . All the fruit-trees in the open country, as 
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well as those in the city, towns, and villages, were planted in the 
reign of this Sultan" (Bi.-A. p. 205). With all his many ercel- 
lencies, however, Mahmud had at least one quality which must have 
rendered him as a companion disgusting —no milder adjective will do. 
He was a huge glutton. His daily allowance of food was one 
Gujarati man in weight, £e, 4llbs. On his retiring to rest, a confec- 
tion of rice would be placed on either side of his bed, so that, 
awaking at whatever hour, he might stretch forth his hand and eat, 
His ~ little breakfast" consisted of a hundred and fifty plantains, 
with & cup of honey and another of butter, Uneasy in his con- 
sciousness of an appetite transgressing all decent bounds, һе often used 
to say, ‘If God had not raised Мартай to the throne of Gujarat, 
who would have satisfiel his hunger?’ Nor, according to the 
stories of early European travellers, was his diet limited to rice and 
plantains and honey and butter. “ Every day he eats poison," 
so wrote Ludovico di Varthema* in 1510, and then he proceeds to 
record how this poison had so saturated Mahmüd's system that his 
spittle was fatal to any upon whom His Majesty might choose to eject 
it. Duarte Barbosa, who visited Gujarat shortly after Mahmüd's 
death, states that the Sultán was brought up from a child, and 
nourished, with poison. “This king began to eat it in such a small 
quantity that it could not do him any harm, and írom that he 
went on increasing this kind of food in such manner that he could 
eat a great quantity of it; for which cause he became so poisonous 
that if а fly settled on his hand, it swelled and immediately fell 
dead,"t From such travellers’ tales as these Malimid gained in 
Europe an unenviable notoriety as the Blue Beard of Indian History, 
and it is to him that Butler referred in the well-known lines from 
Hudibras, 


“ The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp and basilisk and toad” (Part II., Canto I). 


This “Prince of Cambay" was but thirteen years of age when 
called to the throne, and even thus early he showed his mettle in 
the fearless suppression of a conspiracy designed to effect the down- 
fall of the chief minister ‘Imad al mulk. Quiver on back and bow in 


* The Travele of Ludovico di Varthema, Hakluyt Society Reprint, page 109. 
+ A Desoription of the Coasts of Kast India and Malabar, by Duarte Barbosa, 
Hakluyt Society Reprint, page 57. 
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hand, the young king, attended by only three hundred horsemen, 
marched from his palace in the Bhadra to oppose the rebel force, 
assembled in far superior numbers. Having first secured the various 
approaches to the palace, he gave orders that his elephants, some five 
hundred in number, should charge all at once. Panic seized the 
enemy. ‘heir soldiers cast away their arms, and slunk into hiding 
in the neighbouring houses, while the amirs fled precipitately from 
the city. A detailed account of the reign of Mahmüd, or of his 
successes in the Decoan and Káthiáwád and Sindh would here be 
out of place. We need for our present purpose only narrate. his 
founding of the two mint-towns of Mustafabad and Muhammadabad. 


In H. 871 (A. D. 1466) Mahmüd made an expedition against the 
Mandalik Raja, or petty king, of Girnar, a district in the south-west 
of Kithiawad. On this occasion the Ra’o tendered his submission, 
whereupon Mahmid withdrew his troops to Gujarat. The next year, 
however, information was received that the Ra’o Mandalik had visited 
a “temple of idolatry,” taking with him all the insignia of royalty, 
Mahmidd, accordingly, determined to humble the pride of this infidel 
ruler. His capital was forthwith invested, and its inhabitants were 
reduced to the utmost straits. In H. 874 the fort of Girnar, consi- 
dered one of the strongest in all India, surrendered to this Gujarat 
Sultan, and the Raja accepted the faith of Islam. Firishta adds 
that Mahmiid, “ being desirous that the tenets of Islam should be 
propagated throughout the country of Girnür, caused a city to be 
built, which he called Mustafabid, for the purpose of establishing 
ап honorable residence for the venerable personages of the Muham- 
madan religion deputed to disseminate its principles, Mahmüd 
Shah also took up his residence in that city” (Br.-F. IV. 56). 

Fifteen years elapsed before the founding of the second mint-town, 
Muhammedabad, іп Н. 889 (A. D. 1484). During a season of 
scarcity one of Sultan Mahmüd's captains, raiding in Champanir 
territory, was attacked, defeated, and slain by Rawal Jayasingh. 
Thereupon Mahmid, refusing all arbitrament except ‘the sword and 
the dagger,’ marched with a large army against Champanir by way 
of Baroda. The siege of the hill-fort was protracted for more than 
a year, but Mahmid, in token of his fixed resolution not to leave till 
the fort shoald be taken, laid in his military lines the foundations of 
a beautiful mosque, At length finding resistance unavailing, the 
Rawal consigned to the flames the women of his household and all 
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his valuables, and then sallied forth ina fierce charge. Wounded, 
he fell into the hands of the Sultin, but, unlike the Mandalik Raja, 
he declined to embrace Islam, and bravely paid the forfeit of his lite. 
On the fall of the fort, Mahmid changed the name of the city 
to Muhammadabid. This name is correctly given in the Mir'at i 
Sikandari (Ba.-S. p. 211) and in the Mó'ügir (Blochmann’s transe 
lation of the Ain-i Akbari, I. 507, note). Firishta, however, states, 
“During the time the king was detained by the sick and wounded 
at Champanir, he laid the foundation of the city of Mahmiidabad.” 
(Br.-r. IV. 70); but in at least nine subsequent references to this 
same place Firishta himself calls it Muhammadabad-Chimpaoir,* 
Discussion on this point, however, is practically foreclosed by the 
evidence of the beantiful coin No, 34 on Plate lI., the margin of 
which reads not Mahmūdābād, but very clearly Muhammadabüd 
‘urt Chàmpünir. Mahmüd did found a city named after himself 
Mahmidabad, but this was situated not in the vicinity of Chümpünir, 
but on the bank of the River Watrak, eighteen miles south-east of 
Ahmadabad. It is the city which in A. D. 1546 the Sultan 
Malimüd IlI., on removing from Alimadabid, chose for his residence, 
and where he *‘ laid out a magnificent palace, which he called the * Deer 
Park,’ the like of which was never seen upon the earth ” (Da.-S. p. 443). 
The original name Mahmüdübüd is now corrupted to Mehmidabid 
or Mehmadübàd. This city does not seem to have ever possessed a 
mint, and should not be confused with the mint town Muhammadabad 
Chimpinir. In the latter “many great buildings were raised 
and gardens laid out, and, by the skill of в native of Khurasiin, well- 
fitted with fountains and waterfalls. Its fruits, especially its maugoes, 
were famous, and its sandal trees grew so freely that their timber 
was used in housec-building. Mechanics and craftsmen thronged 
ils streets, Chimpinir sword-blndes became noted for their sharpness, 
and Chimpanir silks for their bright colours. Though he by no 
means deserted Ahmadabad, Mahmüd III. continued to the close of 
his reign to consider Muhammadabad Chimpanir his capital" 
(Bombay Gazetteer, ТЇЇ. 305). In 1535, however, this city was 
pillaged by the Emperor Humayûn, and soon thereafter the court 
and capital were transferred back to Ahmadabàd. The almost 
simultaneous loss of the Gujarat ascendency over Malwa precipitated 


* Br. FIV. 72, 73, 71, 75, 77, 80, 82, S7, 128. 
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the city’s deoay. Its subsequent decline was indeed зо rapid that 
only some eighty years later it was held to afford a classical 
illustration of the truth of the verse,‘ All on earth fades, and God 
does as He wills.’ 

The subjection of the **two forts” (in Gujarati & alg, be gadh) 
of Girnür and Champanir is held by some historians to supply the key 
to Mnahmüd's etymologically perplexing title of Begadà (%2151.) 
Another suggested derivation is that the term Bigarha (sw), 
meaning, so it is said, ‘a bullock whose horns stretch out right and 
left like the arms of a person about to embrace,’ was applied to 
Sultén Mahmüd, inasmuch as the said Sultàn “has mustachios 
under his nose so long that he ties them over his head as a woman 
would tie her tresses.” 1 


Mahmüd Shah died in 1511, just a hundred (solar) years after the 
founding of Ahmadabad. It nad been à century of large growth and 
prosperity, thanks mainly to the strong administrations of Ahmad 
and Mahmid, whose combined reigns covered no less than eighty-five 
years. But now began that period of national decline which was to 
issue in the final subjugation of the province by the imperial troops of 
Akbar (A. D. 1573). Mahmüd Begada’s son, Khalil Khin, succeeded 
to the throne under the name of Mugaffar II. For piety and learning, 
liberality and bravery, he was held unequalled in his age, and on 
account of his mauy merciful acts he was entitled Muzaffar the Clement. 
Notwithstanding his many admirable traits, he was as a king fatally 
weak, and incapable of controlling his nobles, Their influence, thus 
unchecked, grew into a power which was eventually to subvert the 
dynasty. Lacking the sternness and energy that those rough times 
demanded, Muzaffar’s clemency often interposed to save the guilty 
from merited punishment, and ‘‘ such conduct was, on the whole, 
the cause of disturbances” (Ві.-А. p. 229). Troubles in Malwa 
and wars with the Idar chief occupied much of the fifteen years of 
his reign (A. Н. 917-032, A. D.1511-1825), but these need not detain 
us. In connexion with this king’s last illness, Sikandar relates 
several anccdotes illustrating a singularly unselfish and amiable dis- 
position. A sore famine was afflicting the land, so Muzaffar lifte 
up his hands in prayer to God, and seid, “ О Lord, if for any 
fault of mine my people are afflicted, take me from this world. and 


1 The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, Hakluyt Society Reprint, page 109, 
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leave my people unharmed, and relieve them from this drought." For 
the Sultin was tender-hearted, and could not bear the sight of 
the poor and wretched. Mereover, since the prayers of a Sultan are 
entitled to acceptance, so the arrow of his prayers reached its mark, 
and the rain of meroy fell from the heavens. One day he was listening 
to the commentary of a reader of the Qór'ün, and observed, “ I read 
more of the Qór'ün now, inthe days of my sovereignty, than I did 
before I came to the throne. This morning I have heard half of the 
reader's commentary: I trust to hear the other half in heaven.” Не 
died on а Friday, the Muslim Sabbath. Hearing that morning the call 
to prayer, he said, ‘I have not strength to go to the masjid myself,’ 
but he sent one of his attendants. After a short time he performed 
his ablutions, and said the prayers: then he put up humble and 
earnest supplications for pardon. After that he stretched himself out 
on the couch, repeated the Confession of Faith three times, and 
rendered up his soul to heaven, leaving behind him a good and 
righteous name (Ba.-S., pp. 279-281). 


Mugaffar's eldest son, Sikandar, ascended the throne on his ' 
father’s death, but, slighting the older ministers of the crown, and 
showering honours on the companions of his youthful follies, he soon 
became extremely unpopular. The defeat of his troops by the Rana 
of Chitor served to intensify the general odium against him, ‘Imad al 
mulk, a great favourite of the late king, being informed that Sikandar 
had designs upon his life, determined to be beforehand with him, 
and, forthwith entering into a conspiracy, caused the Sultan to be 
assassinated in his bedchamber. 


After Sikandar’s reign of less than seven weeks, his brother, Nasir 
Khan, a child of six, was raised to the throne under the title of 
Mahmid Shah II., this being effected through the influence of ‘Imad 
al mulk. The complete ascendency now obtained by this minister 
excited the envy of the rest of the nobles, who sent secret messages 
to the late Sultàn Mugaffar's second son, Bahadur Khan, then at 
Jaunpür, apprising him of the turn events had taken, and promising 
him, if he would assert his claim to the throne, their hearty assist- 
ance. This prince accepted the invitation to return, and, meeting 
with but little cpposition on the way, advanced to Ahmadabad. 
Imad al mulk was at once seized, and ignominiously executed at 
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Champanir, and a few months later by Bahüdur's order his infant 
brother Mahmüd II was poisoned. 


The eleven years of Sultin Bahadur's reign (А. Н. 932-943, 
A.D. 1526—1536) were years full of stirring incidents, for during 
them he entered into eonflict not only with the rulers of Malwa, 
Jhālāwār, and the Deccan, but also with Humayin, who at Delhi was 
already carving out for his deseendants the great Mughal Empire, and 
with the Portuguese, then so formidable as а naval power. Humayün, 
inflicting upon Bahadur defeat after defeat, drove him from Mandasar 
to Mindi, thence to Muhammadabad-Champanir, and thence to 
Cambay, all which towns were successively given up to plunder by 
the conquerors. Thus the Sultan Bahadur, who had but recently 
compelled obedience from the Kings of the Deccan, Khandesh, and 
Birür, who had overthrown the powerful rule of Mahmüd Khalji of 
Malwa, and had stormed the strong fortress of Chitor, found himself 
in the short space of six months a fugitive eraving protection from 
the Portuguese at Diu. His overthrow had been complete and final 
had only the Emperor Humüyün been able to follow up his victories 
and march against Sorath. Fortunately for the Sultan, however, Shir 
Shab, the governor of Bengal, revolted at this juncture, and it thus 
became imperative for the Emperor to return to his own capital, 
After his departure from Gujarat, Bahadur took heart again, 
and with the aid of allies collected a large army. In the hard- 
contested battle of Капіј, five miles north-west of Mahmidabad, 
the imperial troops that Humayün had left behind were defeated 
and ultimately expelled the country. Thus both Gujarat and Malwa 
were rid of the Mughals, who for some nine months had occu- 
pied these provinces, and the Sultan Bahadur Shih regained his 
kingdom. The Portuguese, in return for the help they had given 
Bahadur, were now granted permission to build a factory at Diu. 
Instead of a factory, however, they erected a fort. Bahadur, accord- 
ingly, proceeded in person to the island of Diu, and in the subse- 
quent negotiations with the Portuguese Governor, Nuno da Cunha, 
there can be little doubt that both sides meditated treachery. In 
response to an invitation, the Saltãn, accompanied only by a small 
guard, visited the Governor in his vessel, then lying at anchor in the 
harbour. On his arrival every mark of honour was accorded him. 
Round the Sultán's head the captain waved ав largesse “ plates 
upon plates of gold and shield upon shield of jewels, and then 
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conducted him to а royal seat, using a great show of politeness to 
cover his designs. The Sultan, also, was weaving a plot, but 
Fate was not in accord with his plans” (Ba.-S. p. 397). At 
the moment of departure Bahadur was about to step into a barge to 
return to the shore when the boat drew off, and the King fell into 
the water. Faria e Souza’s brief record of the final tragedy is as 
follows:— “Tristan de Payva de Santarem, coming up, reached 
out to the King an oar to bring him aboard his vessel, when а 
soldier struck him across the face with a halbert, and so others, 
till he was killed. He was a little while above water, and then 
sank, and neither his nor Emanuel de Souza his body could be 
found, though Nuno da Cunha caused them to be diligently 
looked after, to give them the due funeral honours ".! 


His early death, for he was but thirty-one, under such tragic 
circumstances, won for Bahadur a sympathy he little merited. 
In disposition he was rash and impetuous, cruel and vindictive, 
and his inglorious administration of the country was due not so 
much to weaknegs or want of ability as to his sloth and sensuality. 


On Bahidur’s death, his sister's son, Miran Muhammad Farrukhi of 
Khandesh, was, in compliance with the express wish of the late king, 
invited to accept the throne of Gujarüt. He, however, on learning 
of his uncle’s murder, was overwhelmed with grief. Abandoning 
his wonted pleasures, he spent his days in fasting and his nights in 
prayer. Now and again with many a sigh he would exclaim, ‘I 
consume! [ consume!’ and but six weeks after his accession he 
departed this life. 


The next occupant of the throne of Gujarat was a child of eloven, 
the Sultàn Mahmüd III, who also was а nephew of the late Sultan 
Bahadur, а son of his brother Latif. The eighteen years of his 
reign (A. Н. 943-961; А. D. 1536-1553) were altogether un- 
eventfal, being marked only by the petty intrignes of ministers, each 
seeking his own selfish ends. For some five years the king, being 
still a minor, was under the strict surveillance of anoble, named 
Darya Khan, who was de facto ruler of the province. When 
Mahmiid, impatient of further restraint, threw off his yoke, Darya 


.___—_—___——___—_—____———————— ص 


1 Quoted in Br.F. IV., p. 133, from Faria e Souza's History of the 
Portuguese in Аъш, 
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Khan brought forward a boy, whom he declared to be a scion of the 
royal house, and, seating him on the throne under the title of Sultan 
Muzaffar 111, caused coins to be struck and the public prayers to be 
read in his name. This rebellion, however, was but short-lived, the 
popular suffrage being in favour of Mahmüd. It will be remem- 
bered that it was this monarch who beautified with the wonderful 
* Deer Park’ the city of Mahmidibad (Mehmadabad), and who 
here took up his abode. Пеге, toc, he met his death at the band of 
“a certain villainous evil-doer," who bore “the ill-omened name 
of Burhan.” Having invited some holy men for the reading of the 
Qór'àn, the Sultan had entertained them as his guests, and distributed 
amongst them money and clothes, after which, wearied with this ser- 
vice, he retired to his chamber for rest. Thirsty, he called for some 
sharbat, whereupon Burhan, his cup-bearer, brought him a poisoned 
narcotic. After taking the draught, Mahmüd suddenly became un- 
well, but in the second watch of the night dozed off to sleep. Then 
that villain, “ accursed in this world and in the next," fearing lest the 
poison had failed to take effect, drew a Darini dagger, and stabbed 
the Sultan to death. 


In the hope of securing for himself the throne of Gujarat, Burhan 
had hatched a deep-laid plot. The late Sultin had recruited a force 
of twelve hundred men, known as the Bágh-màr, “ Tiger-slayers. ” 
Burhin now sent for their leaders, with whom he had been at pains 
to ingratiate himself, and, concealing them in an ante-chamber, 
told them it was the Sultan’s order that they should kill whoever 
might enter. He then summoned the chief minister and other nobles, 
ou the pretext that the Sultan desired to consult them on State 
business of urgency. Some thirteen of the highest functionaries 
responded to the summons, and on their arrival were all assassinated 
as they passed one by one into the room. Then, rifling the Sultin’s 
jewel-chamber, Burhan distributed lapfuls of precious gems to his 
vile companions, and, binding on his own neck a richly bejewel- 
led collar, “seated himself, like a dog, on the royal chair." When 
at dawn rumour of the foul murders spread through the city, 
some of the surviving nobles on their way to the palace met a 
procession heralding Burhiin аз the new Sultin. Аз it was passing, 
Burhan himself, noticing that Shirwan Khan had, as a mark of 
courtesy, alighted from his horse, cried out, ‘ Let Shirwin Khin 
come ncar; he is on my side, and desires to pay his obeisance.’ 
20* 
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Hearing these words, Shirwan fired with rage, did draw near, and 
with his sword dealing the villain a mighty blow across the loins 
cut him in twain. Of the ‘tiger-slayers’ accompanying him, some fled, 
but “some were sent after that evil one to Hell” (Ba.-S., p. 452). 


Ineredible as it seems, the Hindüs in their passionate hatred of 
Mahmüd regarded his murderer Burhan in the light of a saviour 
of the people, and are said to have made after Burhan’s death a stone 
image of him, to which they paid divine honours. This hatred on the 
part of the Hindüs was not without а cause, for the Sultàn had 
visited them with bitter persecutions. Many of the Rājpūts and 
Kolis he had caused to be branded, and had compelled them to wear, 
ав a token of subjection, a red rag on the right sleeve. They were 
forbidden to ride within the walls of the city of Ahmadabad, and 
the celebration of the Holi and Diwali was proscribed. 


In the confusion consequent upon the massacre of Mahmüd and eo 
many of his nobles, the court and people turned, as though instinc- 
tively, towards one of the amira, by name É*timüd Khin, who for the 
next twenty years fulfilled the rôle of ‘‘King-maker.” Originally a 
Hindi servant of the Sultan Mahmüd, he had embraced Islüm, and 
his master ultimately reposed in him such absolute confidence as to 
place the haram under his charge, On his now being questioned 
whether any of the Sultàn's wives were expecting a child, he replied 
їп the negative, but he added that a boy, a blood-relation of the 
murdered Sultan, was living at Ahmadabad. The messenger sent 
thither found the child bringing home some grain for his pet pigeons. 
Picking up the boy, he drove off at full speed towards Mahmidabad, 
and to the expostulating nurse sententiously replied, ‘I am going 
to take him to a place where all the world will to-morrow crowd 
round his house, and where he will not find one friend.’ 


Enthroned in the year H. 961 (A. D. 1553) with the title of 
Ghiyüth 81 dunya wa al din Ahmad Shah (III), he was nominal ruler 
of Gujarat till Н, 968. Firishta, indeed, gives Н. 969 as the last 
year of Ahmad's reign (Br.-F. IV. 155), but tbe coin No. 71 
on Plate VI proves that already in Н, 968 Mugaffar (111) was king. 


Early in Ahmad's reign a party headed by Ikhtiyar al mulk 
espoused the cause of another aspirant to the throne, “a person 
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named Shühü, the Sultin’s paternal uncle" (Bi.-A., p. 275) ; but 
at a battle fought near Mahmidabad this Shahi and his supporters 
were defeated. Mutual strife and discord prevailed amongst the 
nobles and served to hasten on the disintegration of the kingdom. 
Ёчітаа Khan on some slight pretext fled to Mubarak Shah of 
Khindesh, who, championing his cause, gladly led an army against 
Gojarat. The invader was, however, content to return on the cession 
to him of Sultanpir and Nandarbar, which districts thus became 
permanently alienated from the Sa'tanat. On a later occasion one of 
the nobles, in order to gain possession of the city of Sürat, called in 
the assistance of the Portuguese, to whom, in recognition of the вег- 
vices then rendered, Daman and Sanjān were granted. Thus two 
more provinces were lost to the kingdom. 


After remaining for five years in tutelage, Ahmad sought to take 
the reins of power into his own hands, but E‘timad was too powerful 
& minister to be superseded, and Ahmad, who had meanwhile left for 
Mahmüdübad to consult with one of his principal courtiers, was 
brought back to the capital, Outwardly he was reconciled to 
Ě'timād, but his animosity against the masterful wuzir could not be 
long concealed, Once in his impatieuce he cut down a plantain tree, 
and then exclaimed, ‘ Would God it had been É'timád Khin!’ Shortly 
thereafter the king’s dead body was found, lying exposed on the sands 
of the Siharmati River, close by the houses of the Bhadra. One 
account has it that he inet his death in a love-intrigue at night, but 
the more probable story isthat of the Mir’at i Ahmadi, which records 
in detail how the Sultàn was assassinated at the instigation of his 
designing minister. 


At this crisis it was to him that the nobles again looked to nom- 
inate a successor to the throne, and B‘timad, again equal to the occa- 
sion, produced a child named Natha (or, according to Firishta, Habib 
or Наба, Br.-F. IV. 155), who, he now swore, was a воп of Sultan 
Mahmid. The mother, when pregnant, had, so he asserted, been 
handed over to him for the purpose of procuring an abortion, but, the 
child being five months old, he had not carried out the order. The 
nobles accepting, if not believing, this new version of the story, 
raised the boy of twelve to the throne under the title of Shams al 
dunya wa al din Muzaffar Shih (LII). 
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The Tarikh i Sorath mentions that during this reign—it was prob- 
ably in the year Н, 978 (A. D, 1570)—Satrasal bin Vibhaji, the Jam 
of Navinagar in the west of Kathiawad, received permission from 
the Gujarat Sultàn to issue coined money. It was, however, stipulated 
that Muzaffar's name should appear on these new coins, and that they 
should be called Mahmüdis after Muzaffar's father, the late Sultün 
Mahmüd. ‘The permission was obtained in the following way. On 
“a certain occasion the.Jàm presented a rupee to the Sultan with ع‎ 
‘“ Kori (the newly-struck silver coin) as nazrānah, and said, ‘In the 
© ‘same way asthe dignity of тајав is augmented by giving their 
** * daughters to His Majesty the Sultan, во I wed my Kurnvari (Guj- 
«сатат, 444 a maiden) to this rupee, in the hope that her honour 
“swill increase. The Sultan, pleased with the conceit, issued the 
* permission for coining this money, and ordered it to be called 
© Kurnvari in the Hindi language. And by the mispronunciation of 
“the vulgar it is now called Kori” ! 


The latter name, a8 being in homely vernacular, hag at the present 
day quite superseded the Persian name of Mnhmüdi. The Koris 
issued by the Navanagar State are known as Jümshüis, those of the 
Jünagadh State аз Diwanshüis, and those of the Porbandar State 
as Rünüshais, All three kinds have continued to be minted till 
within the last few years.” 


Doring his minority Muzaffar was but a puppet-king, the kingdom 
being definitely partitioned out amongst some half dozen of his 
nobles. Incessant feuds resulted. At this juncture another disturb- 
ing element appeared upon the scene. Certain Mirzis, five in number, 
sous of Snltàn Husain of Khurasin, having escaped from the fort in 
which by the order of the Emperor Akbar they had бесп confined, 
sought an asylum with the powerful amir Changiz Khün of Broach. 
On the complicated intrigues that ensued it is unneccssary here to 
dwell. Suffice it to say, confusion now became worse confounded, 
and every man’s hand was raised against his neighbonr. Party 


1 Burgess’ translation of the Tarikh 1 Sorath, pp. 216, 217, 


з 100 Jamshai Koris equal 25-4-4 Imperial rupees ; 
100 Diwanehai Koris equal 27-2-2 Imperial rupees, 
and 100 Kanashai Koris equal 31-7-11 Imperial rupces (Kathiawad Gaget- 
teer, pp. 201, 202), 
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fought against party, and new parties were ever forming. In the 
midst of all this anarchy E‘timad Khin resolved once again to be: 
*King-maker.’ Accordingly through one of his agents he scent а 
message to the Emperor Akbar, representing the state of affairs, and 
eutreating him to invade Gujarat and annex it to his dominions, 
Akbar, glad of any pretest for driving the Mirzas from their place of 
refuge, readily responded to E-timad Kbān’s proposal. If * Divide 
et impera’ be the secret of imperial extension, Akbar's work was prac- 
tically accomplished for him even before the July of 1572 (A. H. 980) 
when with his army he set out for Ahmadabad. The Kingdom of 
Gujarat was already broken up into many incoherent fragments, and 
Akbar had but to step in and assume supreme control. On the in- 
vading army's arrival at Disa, intellicence was received that the road 
to Ahmadabid was clear, the siege of that city by Shir Кап Füladi, 
one of the chief insurgents, having been abandoned. Officers cent 
ahead to secure the person of Sultan Muzaffar found him hiding ір a 
field of grain, and brought him to their camp a prisoner. "Thereupon 
the Gujarati nobles one after another tendered their submission to 
the Emperor, and orders were forthwith issued that coins should be 
strock and the Khutba read in the name of Akbar Paidshah, Not six 
months had elapsed since his departure from Ajmir, nor had he in 
the meantime risked the issue ol a single battle, yet now the fair 
province of Gujarat — the Garden oi India — lay at his feet, acknow- 
ledging him as Lord Paramount. True, the country had not yet 
been definitely conquered, much less finally pacified, Akbar, who 
bad early returned to Agra, was in the following year to make his 
wonderful march from Fathpiir back to Ahmadabad — six hundred 
miles in nine days— and within the following eleven days was to in- 
flict a crushing ‘tefeat on the enemy, relieve the beleaguered garrison, 
settle the future government of the province, and leave again for 
Agra, Still later on, severe fighting was to take place in different 
parts of the country, at Nindod and Idar and Sirohi and Nandarbar, 
also in the Sorath district at Матапарат and Mangrol and Kodinàr ; 
but at no time did the imperial troops suffer more than temporary 
checks. From the annexation of the province in 1573 right on till 
1758, the year of the final capture of Almadabid by the MaratLas, 
Gujarat remained under the government of officers appointed һу the 
Moghal Emperors of Dehli, The days of the Gujarat. Saltanat had 
ended. 
30 
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One episode, the last bright flicker of the dying flame, remains to be 
recorded. The Emperor Akbar, having in Н. 980 taken Muzaffar 
Shah with him to Agra, granted him in jagir the вагкагз of Sarangpüir 
and Ujjain in Malwa, districts producing a handsome revenue, On 
Mun‘im Khan Khanan’s departure for Bengal, he was accompanied by 
Mugnaffar, who soon thereafter received his daughter in marriage. Ere 
long, however, Muzaffar, falling under suspicion, was imprisoned by 
his father-in-law, but eventually in H. 991 he managed to escape 
and fled direct to Gujarat. While in retirement with his mother's 
relatives at the village of Khiri in the Sardhar district of Sorath, he 
received an invitation from certain disaffected officers of the but 
recently recalled viceroy, Shihab al din, urging that he should strike 
for the throne. Shihab al din himself repudiated these conspirators, 
and ultimately with his remaining troops joined the army of Ёчітаа 
Khan, the new viceroy. Meanwhile, however, Muzaffar marched at 
the head of some four thousand horse on Ahmadabad. A friendly 
faction in that city gave him access, and, as part of the city wall was 
broken down, he effected an immediate entrance. The united imperial 
forces now advanced against him, but Muzafar, engaging them without 
delay, inflicted a total defeat and captured all their baggage. Thus 
once again, after an interval of eleven years, Muzaffar seated himself 
on the throne of Gujarat, and in token of his new-found sovereignty 
issued from the Ahmadabad mint coins struck in his own name. 
But this resumption of regal power was not of long duration. 
When the news cf Muzaffar’s successes reached the Emperor at the 
end of Н. 991 (A. D. 1583), he at once conferred the government of 
Gujarat on Mirza Abd al Rahim Khiin, who some six years before 
had held the viceroyalty of that province. Hearing of the advance 
of this new viceroy, Muzaffar, who had gone to Broach to take over 
Ив surrendered fort, at once returned to Ahmadabad, and encamped 
his army close to the suburb of ‘Othmanpiir, on the right bank of 
the Sábarmati. Mirza Khan halted his troops near Sarkhej, awaiting 
hourly expected reinforcements from Malwa, Obviously it was to 
Sultan Muzaffar's advantage not to allow of delay, and accordingly 
advancing he engaged Mirza Khan’s army in a pitched battle on the 
26th of January, 1584. At first fortune seemed to favour Muzaffar, 
but later in the day the imperial elephants threw the enemy's ranks 
into confusion, and the Sultan, giving up all as lost, fled to Mahmüd- 
abad and thence to Cambay, In honour of this decisive victory, Miraz 
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Khin, now ennobled with the title of Khan Khanan, built on the 
battle-site near Sarkhej а palace and in a garden summer-houses, 
A few tiaces of these buildings are still to be seen at the village known 
to-day as Fath Wadi, or Victory Garden. 


For eight more years Muzaffar bravely strove to maintain the 
unequal contest, wandering from place to place and seeking the aid of 
friendly nobles. His cause was espoused for a time by the chiefs of 
Rüjpipla, Morvi, and Jūnāgadh, In Н, 1000 (A. D. 1591) he had 
taken refuge with the pirate chieftain Sewa Wadhel of Ret, who gal- 
lantly gave his life in the defence of his guest Muzaffar. The royal 
fugitive forthwith crossed over into Catch, and accordingly the 
Gujarat viceroy, Mirza 'Aziz Kokaltash, struck across country 
towards Morvi. Here the Jadeja Bharmal I, the then Rà'o, on coming 
to pay his respects to the viceroy, was base enough to barter the 
person of his euppliant Sovereign for the district of Morvi, proffered 
him ав a bribe. In fulfilment of his atrocious stipulation, the 
Rà'o led a small detachment of the imperial troops to the spot 
where Muzaffar lay in concealment, and the ex-king thus fell into the 
enemy's hands, That whole night he was marched under strict guard 
towards the viceroy'8 camp, but at daybreak, on reaching Dhrol, 
a town some twenty-five miles east of Jamnagar, he alighted from 
his horse, and, withdrawing behind a tree, cut his throat with a razor. 
Thus miserably perished the unfortunate Muzaffar, last but not least 
of the Sultans of Gujarat, 


IT,—Chronological List of the Kings of the Gujarat Saltanat. 


No, Name. | Тошо Reign. Length of Reign, 
A. Н. 806 | 
M d I. T |__A. H. 806 t 
sees { ACD Mg) | 2 Оон” 
2 | Muzaffar І... | A. H. 713. ЈА, Н. 810—813 


A. D. 1342 |A.D.1407—1410, 9 Years 8 months, 


1 "To mark his sense of the infamy of the Jadejà and the honour of the pirate 
Wadhel, the Emperor erected two paliyas at the gates of Dehli, issuing an 
edict that whoever passed that of the Wadhel should crown it with chaplets 
of flowers, while on that of the Јадеја the passer should bestow в blow with 
his slipper,” Tod's * Western India,” p, 438, 
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No. Name. Birth. 


| Yenr of 


Reign. | Length of Reign. 


3| Ahmad 1. ... 32 years 6 months. 
А.Н. 846—855 


Mubammad IL. . А. Н. 816—855 
a ракол A.D. 1442—1451 


8 years 9 months, 


К ЛА. Т. 855—869 
5 | Qutb al din Атаа (ог, A H-835|A- 1. 755—765 
t cir. KD UIA. D-451—1408 8 years 6 months. 


A. H. 863 


6 | Da'ud te —————— 
А. D. 1493 


7 days. 


Mahmid I. ... ‚| А.Н, 819 А. Н. 863—917 
А A. D. 1445 [Ac D.1458— 1511 


A.H. 880 |4. Н. 917—932 
А. D. 1475 lâ- D. 1511—1995 


=“ 


54 years 1 montb. 


8 | Muzaffar II. oe 14 years 9 mentha, 


| А. Н. 932 
| A.D. 1525 
i 


A.H.9268, A. Н. 32 
A.L.lo]s| А. Ы. 1220 


9 | Sikandar s» m 1 month 16 days. 


10 | Мааша II ... (cir, 4 months. 


А.Н. 9192 |А. Н. 932—943 
A. D. 1506 {а.0.1526—1536 
А. Н. 943 
А, D. 1536 
A. 4.939 А. Н. 943—661 
A. D. 1825 ja. D-18636 —]1553 18 years 3 months, 


11 | Bahadur 225 5 


11 years 3 months, 


12 | Mohammad ш. 1 month 12 days. 


13| Маты II... — 


А.П. 949A. Н. 961—968 
А1542 A-D-1583—1860| 
А. H. 955: А. Н. 98—98 
A.D.1513 A-D.1560—1573| 12 years 5 months. 
and 
A. H. 991—99? 
A. 015831754 5 months. 


[су 
14 | Ahmad III. ... Ed вате E months: 
l 


15 | Muzatfar III... «oir, 


Notes on the Chronvlogical List of the Kings of the Gujarat 
Saltanat. Р 

1. The dates entered in the “List” have been determined after 
weighing the available evidence, bat absolute correctness is difficult 
of attainment, as the anthorities themselves are frequently at variance, 

The following are the chief discrepancies :— 
` (a) According to the Tarikh i Alfi, Muzaffar I. died not in H. 813 
but in Н. 814. It states that in the former year Muzaftar 
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abdicated his throne in favour of his grandson Ahmad 
I., but that his death did not take place till five months 
and sixteen days after his abdication. During this 
interval the Khutba was read and coins were struck 
in Ahmad's name (Ba.-S. page 87 note*). 

(b) According to Firishta, Ahmad I. was born not in H. 793 
but in Н. 794 (Br.-F. IV. 3). 


(с) According to the Mir'a: i Sikandari, Ahmad I. died not in 
H. 846 but in Н. 845. Copper coins of this Sultan are, 
however, in my possession benring the date H. 846, 
which year tallies with the statement in the Tabaqati 
Akbari that Ahmad's successor, Muhammad I, ascended 
the throne on ** 3rd Rabi‘ al üákhir, 846.” 


(d) According to the Mir’at i Ahmadi, Dà'ud reigned not for 
seven days only but for one mouth and seven days (Bi.-A. 
p. 202). 

(e) According to Firishta, Muzaffar II. was born not in Н. 880 
but in H, 875. 

(f) According to the Mir’at i Ahmadi, Sikandar reigned for two 
months and sixteen days (Bi.-A. p. 232), and according 
to Firishta for three months and seventeen days (Br.-F. 
IV. 100). 

(g) According to Firishta and the Tabaqat i Akbari, Mahmid 
III. ascended the throne not іп Н. 943 but in Н. 944. 
The correct date is probably the end of Н. 943. 

(A) According to Firishta, Ahmad III. died not іа Н, 968 bot in 
H.969. Silver coins, however, of Muzaffar III., the suc- 
cessor of Ahmad III., are known, dated Н. 968 (see Plate 

.VL, No. 71), agreeing thus with the Mir'át i Ahmadi 
which assigns to that year both the death of Ahmad III, 
aud the accession of Muzaffar III. (Bi.-A. pp. 283, 287), 
9. Of the fifteen Sultàns, the coins of nine are illustrated on the 
accompanying plates. Nos. 1-6 are of Ahmad I.'s reign, 
Nos. 7-10а of Muhammad II.’s, Nos. 11-14 of Ahmad 11.8, 
Nos. 15-48 of Mahmūd 1.’s, Nos. 44-50 of Muzaffar 11.'s, 
Nos. 51-07 of Bahadur’s, Nos. 58-66 of Мартӣа III.’s, 
Nos, 67-70а of Ahmad IIL's, Nos. 71-78 of Muzaffar 111.8 first 
reign, and Nos. 7$ and 80 of bis second reign. 
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I have never come across a single coin of any of the remaining 
six kings. Ofthese six Muzaffar I. reigned for three years snd 
eight months, but the aggregate length of the reigns of the other 
five (Muhammad I., Da'üd, Sikandar, Mahmüd II., and Muhammad 
(IIL) was less than one year. The histories are silent as to any coin 
having been struck by Daà'üd or Sikandar, or Mahmüd II. ; but dis- 
tinct evidence is to hand that Muhammad I., Muzaffar I., and Muham- 
mad III. did, all three, issue coins in their own names. 

(а) Of Tatar Khan, Firishta records: “He dignified his uncle 

“Shams Khia with the title of Nugrat Khan, and causing 
“himself to be proclaimed king, coined money under the 
“name of Muhammad Shah Gujarati’? (Br.-F. IV. 9). 

(6) The Mir’at i Ahmadi states: “Zafar Khàn, having assumed 
* the title of Muzaffar Shab, struck coins in his own 
“name, and appointed his grandson Ahmad Shah to 
“succeed him as his heir" (Bi.- A. pp. 183, 184). 

(c) The following is Firishta's reference to a currency issued in 
the name of Muhammad III.: “The Gujarat officers, 
“convening a meeting, resolved on inviting Miran’ 
“Muhammad Khan of Khandesh, nephew of Bahadur 
“Shah, who was then in Malwa, to ascend the throne; 
“and, without any further hesitation, coin’ were struck 
* and public prayers read in bis name" (Br.-F. IV. 142). 

3. It is worthy of special note that the Mir'āti Ahmadi has an 
express statement to the effect that during a rebellion in the reign 
of Mahmid III., coins were issued in the name of a Sultan Muzaffar. 
The passage reads as follows :—'* One day had elapsed before Darya 
** Khan became acquainted with the Sultin’s flight, and he was now 
* at a loss how to proceed. As he was in possession of the treasure 
“he elevated to the throne a grandson of Sultàn Ahmad II., and 
“having entitled him Sultan Muzaflar (III.), caused the currency to be 
“struck, and the oration at the mosque to be pronounced in his 
“name” (Bi.-A. pp. 258, 259). 

No specimen of these coins is now known. 

4. Was there a Pretender ** Muhammad” Sultan who caused coin 
to be struck in his own name іп Н. 963 (А. D. 1555—1556) ? 

(a) Mr. E. E. Oliver in his article on “ the Coins of the Muham- 
“madan Kings of Gujarat” in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1889), assigns, though doubtfully 
No. 28 of his collection to this ‘Muhammad Shah (?) 
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Pretender.” If, however, that coin be, as seems almost 
certain, identical with the billon coins Nos. 15a and 156 
given on the accompanying Plate II., its legends read as 
follow :— 

Obverse: Naşir al dunya wa al din Abu'l Fath Mabmüd Shah ; 

Reverse: Akh Qutb Shab bin Muhammad Shah al Sultan asr 

Mahmiid Shah, Helper of the World and of the Faith, Father of 

Victory, Brother of Qutb Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, the 

Sultan, 862. 

This coin was thus struck by Mahmiid I (Ведада) in the first year 
of his reign, Н. 863 (A. D. 1458-1459), and has no connexion what- 
soever with a Pretender, later by exactly a century (Н. 963). 

(6) In the British Museum Catalogue, three copper coins, Nos. 
437, 438 and 439, are doubtfully assigned to a ‘* Mu- 
hammad Shah, Pretender (?)." 


1, Of these, No. 439 is a square coin, the only square coin 
of the Gujarat series in the British Museum Collection. 
Thomas, on page 353 -of his ‘Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings," refers to “square coins, A. Н. 856?” struck by 
Muhammad IL But that Sultan died in Н. 855, thus 
in the year preceding the issue of this coin. I have myself 
never geen a square coin of the Gujarat Sultanat, 

2, The reverse of all the three coins is very unlike that of any of 
the Gujarüt coins of the Saltanat period. Save these 
three, I know of none with a double parallel line as diam- 
eter, none with "several ornaments," and none with 
the Hijri year entered' quite in the upper portion ofthe 
reverse field. The “type” is foreign to Gujarat, 

For these reasons I am of opinion that Nos. 437, 438 and 439 of 
the British Museum Catalogue are not coins of the Gujarat Saltanat 
at all. Further, none of the extant histories makes reference to a 
Pretender Muhammad Shah asserting claim to the throne of Gujarat 
in Н. 968: and, apart from the above three doubtful coins, there is, 
so far as I can learn, no evidence whatsoever in proof of the existence 
of the hypothetical Pretender. It is true that in the early part of the 
reign of Ahmad III—thus about Н, 963—the “person named Shahi” 
did head a rebellion: but no evidence is to hand that he assumed the 
name of Sultan Muhammad, or that in this name he caused coins to 


bestruck. Thus to identify him with the Pretender Muhammad is 
certainly unsafe. 


ГІІ. Genealogical Table of the Kings of the Gujarat Saltanat. 


| 
4 Muhammad II. 
т. 816-855 + 
| 


Sadharan Waji' al Mulk, 


Zafar Khan 
2. Muziffar I. 
b. 743 ; г, 810-813 f 


Tātār Khon 
1. Muhammad I. 
г. 806 f 


1 
3. Ahmad I. 
b. 193; г. 813—846 + 
! 


, 


6 Diud 
т. 863 ; cir. 564+ 


[ 
Jalal Klin 
5. Qutb al diu Ahmad IT. 
b, 835 ; г. 855-863 f 


| 
Fath Khan 
7. Марта! f. 
b. 849 ; r. 863-917 f 
| 


| 
Khalil Khán 
R. Muzaffar II, 
b. 880 ; т. 917-932 + 
| 


| | 
8. Sikandar 11. Bah&lur 
r.993* Ь. 912; r. 932-943 + 


| 
14. Abmad IIT. 
b. cir. 949 ; г. 901-968 + 


daughter + Hasan Khan Farrukhi 


Nasir Khan Farrukhi 
of Khaudcesh 
т. 801-841 + 


| | | 
Latif Khan Nasir Khün Raji Ruqalyah + ‘Adil Khan Farrokhi 
933 f 10. Mahuiul II, of Khandesh 
b, cir. 9-6 ; r. 932 ; 983 + r. 910-926 t 
18. Mahmud IIT. 12. Muhammad III, 


b. 932 ; г. 943-961 + 
| 


l 
Natbu (er Habib) 
15, Muzaffar DI. 
b. cir. 955 г. 968-930 ; 991-992; 1000 + 


т. 913 f 
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Notes on the Genealogical Table of the Kings of the Gujarat 
Saltanat. 
1. Grave doubt attaches to the pedigree as given in this “ Table” 
of Ahmad III. and Muzaffar III. 
(a) According to the Mir'àt i Ahmadi, Ahmad III. was “вор of 
* Latif Khan, who was grandson of Shukar Khān, the son 
“of Sultan Ahmad I.” (Bi.-A. p. 273). 

The Mir'üt i Sikandari calls this Ahmad (I11) merely “а rela- 
tive of the Sultan Malimüd III.” (Ba.-S. p. 454); and 
Colonel Watson in his History styles him vaguely “в 
descendant of the stock of Ahmad Shah" (W.B. 0 

| р. 259), 

(4) The following are the terms of the reference in the Mir'ati 
Ahmadi to the parentage of Muzaffar IIl :— ** Accord- 
“ ing to the faith of most historians, E‘timad Khao, who 
** had all the power of government in his hands, seeing 
“ that there were none of the late Sultün's relations fit 
“ for government, produced а young boy named Nathii ; 
“ and, having in open assembly taken nn oath that such 
“ was the son of Sultan Malimüd II., he explained that 
“ his mother, when pregnant, had been delivered over to 
* him for the purpose of procuring an abortion ; but that 
“ this child had been brought forth, as, five months of her 
* pregnancy having passed, no abortion could take place. 
* He said, moreover, that he had brought him up in 
** gecret, and that there was no heir to the Government 
* excepting him. Every one, assenting to this, and 
* gupporting his claim to the throne, entitled him 
* Muzaffar Shah.” (Bi.-A. pp. 287-288). 

Abu! Fazl states that the child Nathü “did not belong to 
the line of kings," but that the Amirs “had to believe” 
E‘timiid’s story (Blochmann's Airi-Akbari I. 385, 
386). 

Firishta ives the birth-name of thi: Muzaffar (IIT) as 
٠» Hubboo, a familiar contraction of Hnbeeb,’ meaning 
affectionate " (Br.-F. IV. 155). 
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2, On many of the coins struck in their several reigns, Mahmid 
(I) is called bin Muhammad, Muzaffar (П) bin Mahmüd, Behadur 
bin Muzeffar, Mahmüd (III) bin Latif, Ahmad (IIT) bin Mahmid, and 
Muzaffar (III) bin Mahmid. On the other hand it would seem that, 
with the sole exception of a silver piece of Н. 828, on none of the coins 
issued by Ahmad (f), or Muhammad (II), or Qutb al din Ahmad 
(II) was the name of the father of the reigning Sultan indicated. 

3. (a) Of coins bearing inscriptions of a genealogical character, 
far and away the most remarkable and interesting in my 
collection is the silver piece presented to me last year 
(1901) by my kind friend, Н. Nelson Wright, Esq., 1.C.8., 
of Allahabad. It is pictured on Plate IV., No. 51. 
Struck in Н. 933 by the Sultan Bahadur, its obverse and 
reverse, read consecutively, trace his pedigree back to 
Muzaffar (I), the founder of the dynasty. Bahadur Shah 
is thus termed “ bin Muzatînr Shah bin Malimüd Shah 
bin Muhammed Shah bin Ahmad Shah bin Muhammad 
Shah, bin Muzaffar Shih.” 

(4) On the silver coin of H. 828 vepresented on page 352 of 
Thomas's “ Chronicles,” Ahmad (I)’s much shorter pedi- 
gree back to Muzalfar (I) is thus given :—Ahmad Shah 
bin Muhammad Shih bin Muzaffar Shah. 

(c) On the billon coin of Mahmiid (I), struck in Н. 863 (Plate 
JI, Nos. 15a, 155), his relationship to the two preceding 
Sultàns is indicated as follows :— 

Akb Qatb Shah bin Muhammad Shih, 
Brother of Qutb Shah, son of Muhammad Shih. 

IV. Literature on the Coinage of the Gujarat Saltanat. 

Jut little has hitherto been published on the coins of the Gujarit 


Saltanat. The chief modern contributions to the literature on this 
subject are the following five:— 

1. “The Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Dehli” by Edward 

Thomas (1871), in which pages 350-353 are devoted to 

“the Muhammadan kings of Gujarat.” А chronological 

list of the Sultans is given, in which, strange to say, the 

name of Muhammad I. (Tatar Khan) does not appear. 

In all forty-eight coins are briefly specified. Two of 
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these are illustrated by beautifully clear woodcuts, namely, 
a silver coin of Ahmad Shab, dated Н. 828, and a gold 
coin of. Mahmud bin Latif of H. 960. One could wish 
that pictures had also been given ofthe “square coins, 
А. Н. 856?” and especially of ће“ Mahmüd II. Silver,” 
inasmuch as, in the absence of further evidence, the spe- 
cification of these coins i8 open to grave doubt. 

2. The chapters on the Coins of Gujarat, pages lvii-lxi and 
131-143, in the “ Catalogue of Indian Coins in the Brit- 
ish Museum,” Уо]. II., Muhammadan States, by Stanley 
Lane-Poole (1885). "The introductory portion is helpful 
for the information given regarding the legends on the 
Gujarat coins. Especially noteworthy is Dr. Rieu's 
decipherment of the distich on the obverse and reverse of 
the large copper coins struck during the reign of Mu- 
hammad Il. See Plate I., Nos, Ва, 8b. Forty-one coins 
are catalogued, ten of them being also photographed. 
The two undated coins, numbered 435 and 436, are in- 
correctly assigned to the Ahmad Shab who reigned from 
Н. 961 till H. 968. Their legends are clearly identical 
with those of coin No. 11 in this article, and the coins 
themselves were thus doubtless struck during the reign 
of the earlier Ahmad (Qutb al din), A. Н. 855-863. 
The three coins, Nos. 137, 438, 439, which Lane-Poole 
assigns with sume hesitation to “ Muhammad Shih Pre- 
tender(?)” are probably foreign to Gujarit. 

3. An admirable article entitled “Coins of the Muhammadan 
kings of Gujarat," contributed by Е. E. Oliver to the 
* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Vol.lviii., 
Part |, No. 1—1889. The four pages of historical 
introduction arc followed by “a genealogical tree of the 
~ Gujarat Kings, and a table showing the contemporary 
* rulers in Malwa, Jaunpür, Khandesh, the Deccan, and 
“ Dehli, taken from lane-Poole's very handy graphic 
“ scheme of the Muhammadan dynasties of India," Threc 
pates supply rather roughly executed woodcuts of thirty- 
four coins, each of which is fully described, though not 
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without occasional mislections. The coins numbered 
6 and 7 are not of the Ahmadabad but of the Muhammad- 
араа ‘urf Champanir Mint. Nos. 11, 12, and 13 аге 
Bahmani coins, and Nos. 16 and 17 are almost certainly not 
of Gujarat. No. 27, which is of precisely the same type 
aa No. 13 of Plate I. of the present article, is n coin of 
Qutb al din Ahmad Shah, not of the later Ahmad (I1I.). 
No. 28, whose true date is 11. 863, not Н. 963, was struck 
not by “Muhammad Shah (?) Pretender,” but by 
Mahmüd Shah 1. Cf. Nos. 15а and 15Ь оп Plate II of 
this article. Nos. 29 and 30, being Jimshai Koris of 
Navünagar, are incorrectly assigned to Muzaffar, the last 
Sultan of Gujarat. 

4. The “Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum,” Part l., 
by Chas. .ل‎ Rodgers (1894), This portion of the Cal- 
outta Museum Catalogue contains on pages 130—184 a 
chronological list of the kings of Gujarat, and a descrip- 
tion of twenty-two coins, three of which are represented 
by photo-etching. Here again two of Qutb al din Alimad 
Shab’s coins are assigned to the later Ahmad Shah. The 
three undated coins, 7214-7216, 1 am inclined to 
attribute to Mahmüd bin Latif rather than to Mahmud 
П, and No. 8684 to Muzallar 111. rather than to 
** Muhammad Shah (Interloper)." 

5. “ The Catalogue of the Coins collected by Chas. J. Rodgers 
and purchased by the Government oí the Punjab," Part 
П. (1894). ОГ this catalogue pages 132-134 vontain n 
description of sixteen copper coins of the Gujarat Saltanat. 
No. 15, the same as No. 457 of the British Museum 
Catalogue, assigned іо Muhammad Shah Pretender. 
should probably be relegated to some поп Gujarati series, 
perhaps to that of Malwa. 


V. Cabinets of the Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat. 


In writing the present article, | havo depended not only upon my 
own cabinet of coins, but upon the aggregate resulting from combin- 
ing all the collections of which catalogucs have been published. Of 
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the different cabinets thus laid under contribution, the following table 
indicates the contents : 


Cabinet. | Gold. | siver 


| | 
Billon. | Copper. | Total. 
| 


Thomas 

West Muscum 

Oliver © see 32 
Calcutta Museum 

Labor Museum E 


Taylor ... 


Resultant Aggregate ... Р 


The resultant collection contains no coin of the following years:— 
Н. 860, 866, 871, 875, 876,877, 878, 953, and 975: thus in all 
between II. 828 (seemingly the first year when dated coins were 
issued iu Сијагаё) and II. 980, nine years аге unrepresented by any 
coin in any of the metals, 


The sixteen gold coins in the above Cabinets are as follow : — 


Muzaffar II, Матта IL. Mozaffar IIT. 
——————— o — 
British Museum — ... 11.920, 929 916, 947, 949, B5U, 956. 940 
Thomas m د‎ 929 116, 917, 950, HU 977 
Calcutta Mu-cum — ... 947, لايك‎ 
Resultant AggrenLce .. Н. 920, 929, 046, 947, 49, 050, 956. 960 97i 


The twelve billon coins are five of the reign of Ош al din Ahmad 
И (85x, 86], 862, und two undated) und seven of the reign of 
Malimüd I. (863, R63. 864, 865, 867, 869, and 870). 

lu the aggregate collection the first dated coin in goll is ul the 
year Н. 920, in silver of Н. 828 (followed, longo intervallo. by one of 
11,884), in billon of Н. 85x, and in copper of Hl. 829. 
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VI. Mint-towns. 


OF the coins struck in Gujarat during the reign of Ahmad I., a 
large number have in the obverse margins an inscription recording 
Ahmadnagar (Idar) as their placc of mintage. Sulsequent to Ahmad’s 
death, comparatively few coins bear any mint-name, and of those in 
which it is present nearly all are of the reign of Mahmüd I. There 
areonly four citics in Gujarat, of which we сай confidently affirm that 
during the period of the Saltannt mints were established in them, 
and were for at least a few years in active operation. These four are 
the two cities founded by Ahmad—Ahmadabad and Ahmadnagar—and 
the two founded by Mahmid—Mustafabad and Muhammadàbad 
(Champanir) It is doubtful whether a fifth mint was opened at 
Khiopir, a small town on the River Mahi, We proceed to treat of 
each of these five :— 


J. Ahmdabid: ,ا 242 اباد‎ founded A. Н. 812; А. D. 1411. 
Epithets: a. fae شهر‎ Shahr mu‘azzam, the great city, 
b. = دارالضرب‎ Dar al Darb, the seat of the mint. 

So far as I am aware, no silver coin of the Gujarat Saltanat atrack 
during the period of its independence bears Alimadabad as the 
name of its nünt-town. Nos. 4, 6, and 7 in Oliver's article are, 
indeed, assigned by him to that city, but the representations of those 
coins given in his Plate I. show that certainly two of the three, and 
in all probability the third also, issued not from the Ahmadabad 
mint, but from that at Muhammadabad. 

The only copper coins that seem to bear the mint-name Shahr 
mu'azzam Alimadiibad are a few struck by Muzaffar III. in the 
years Н. 977, 978. Опе of these is shown as No. 75 of Plate УІ, 
of the present article. After comparing six, all of tbe sume type, in 
ту collection I incline to accept. their marginal legend as reading 
ob! aa! معظم‎ nè. 

Just possibly also the name Ahmadabad may occupy the upper 
margin ої the obverse of the copper coin struck in Н. 970 and 
shown on Plate VI., No. 78. 

The second epithet of Alimadabad, Dar al Darb, is present on 
several of the coins that Akbar caused to be struck at the Ahmadabüd 
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mint after his conquest of Gujarat in Н. 980.* Muzallar III., during 
the few months of his second reign in H. 291, evidently followed the 
example thus set by the Mughal Emperor, so that the few surviving 
coins of H. 991, whether in silver or in copper, bearing the Sultan 
Muzaffar’s name, all specify their place of mintage under its fnll 
designation of .دارالضرب احيداباد‎ See Plate VI., Nos. 79 and 80. 
It is extremely improbable that during the entire period of the 
Gujarat Saltanat, the activity of the mint at its capital city should 
have been confined to the years 070, 977, 978, and 991—so improba- 
ble, indeed, is this supposition that one may safely hazard the con- 
jeoture that the Gujarat coins bearing no mint name (and these are 
the large majority) were all struck nt the Alimadabüd mint. This 
being known as the first mint in Gujarat, first both in time and in 
iniportance, it was not deemed necessary to record the name of the 
city on the coins that issued from it. Оп the other hand, the compa- 
ratively very few coins struck at any minor mint in Gujarat would 
naturally bear, if ouly for purposes of differentiation, the distinctive 
пате of the mint-town. 
2. Almndnagar (dar): Soa! rounded A.11, 829; A. D. 1495, 
Epithet (doubtful) : شهر مبانور‎ Shahr Mahiniir, the city of 
grent light. 
What precisely was the honorific epithet assigned to the city 
of Alhmadnagar is diffienlt of determination from its coins. They 
clearly bear on their obverse margins the words شير‎ Bwal, followed 
by a term which on some of the specimens to hand resembles ثور‎ le. 
But the combination مبادور‎ yÊ is certainly а strange one to be 
adopted asthe title for а mint-town. I confess I am not satisfied 
as to the correctness of this reading, more especially as on several 
of the coins it seems doubtful whether the letters as there given 
admit of being read as Mahünür. Compare Plate I.. Nos, 4, 5, and 6. 
From the founding of Ahmadnagar in Н. 829 right on till Ahmad 
Shah’s death in Н. 846, each year witnessed an abundant issue of 
copper coins from the Ahmadnagar mint. Indeed ii would scem 
that every dated copper coin of Ahmad I. was struck at that mint, 
wheteas not a single copper coin. dated or otherwise, appears 


* On other coins of Akbar, Amada ad is styled mr tjl à, the Beat of 
the Caliphate, op ,دازا لطت‎ the Seat of the Empire, and on a rupec of 
Rafi’ al Darajat od} زينت‎ the Beauty of Towas. 
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to have issued [rom it subsequent to Alimad's death. Thus the period 
of activity of the mint at Ahmadnagar coincides with the Inst seven- 
teen years of the reign of Ahmad I. 
3. Mustafübad : رم صطفي بان‎ founded .\. 11, 874 ; A. D. 1469. 
Epithet : phs شبرا‎ Shahr a'zam, the very great city. 

My collection contains only one silver coin certainly bearing the 
mint-name Mustafübad—an excellent specimen, dated 11. 884. Un- 
fortunately it came into my possession too late to admit of its being 
photographed for Plate Il. of this article. It is a small coin, ‘Û inch 
in diameter, and weighing only 63 grains. Its obverse closely 
resembles that of No. 95, and its reverse (save for the date) is identi- 
cal with that of No. 22, 

The pretty little silver. picce of the усаг Н, 894, No. 24 on Plate 
HL. 1 assign, but with some hesitancy, 10 Mustnfibid. ‘Two of the 
margins contain the words عظم‎ lye, bnt whether the remaining two 
give the reading oU مصطفي‎ is not equally clear. 

No. 36 on Plate 111. is also a somewhat puzzling silver coin, but 
this too I assign provisionally tothe Mustafabid mint. Its date,. 
given on the reverse, is H. 905. 

The copper coins that issued from this mint during the last quarter 
of the ninth century (Hijri) must have heen fairly numerous, every 
vear (except 881) from 879 till 892 being represented in my cabinet. 
The latest of the series із dated seemingly Н, 900. Five of these nre 
shown on Plate IL, Nos. 21-25, though No. 22 is open to question, 
the upper margin (obverse) not being decipherable with absolute 
certainty. The variety of designs in these Mustafabid coins of 
Mahmid І. is noteworthy. In No. 21 the mint with its epithet Shahr 
a‘zam occupies the margin circumscribing a circular area: in Nos. 
22 (?) and 25 the miunt-name is still relegated to the margin, but 
now we have the four margins that bound a square area: while 
lastly in Nos. 23 and 24, which exhibit no margin at all, the place of 
mintage is recorded in fu!l as an integral part of the obverse legend. 
The two coins of H. 971, numbered 147 and 445, in the British Mn- 
seum Catalogue. Muhammadan States, doubtíully assigned to Mus- 
talübüd, are, it seems. of the same type as that shown on Plate VT. ns 
Хо. TR, 

4. Mulammadabad: “عمد اباد‎ founded А. H. 589; A. D, 1481, 


Epithet: شهر عكرم‎ Shahr imukarran. the illustrious city, 
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This name, it will be remembered, was given to the city of Chim- 
panir on its capitulation to Mahmüd І. in 1484 at the close of a 
protracted siege. Сћатраоіг— Спатра'з city—is supposed to have 
derived its name from Chümpà, the Hindi founder of the town, which 
dates as far back as the eighth century of the Christian ега. And 
it is by this name of Chimpanir alone that the city, now a desolate 
ruin, ‘‘except for a few Bhil and Niikda squatters,” is known to- 
day. The coins struck nt its mint record the name generally in its 
doubled form عرف جانيائير‎ 361242 Muhammadàbüd ‘urf Chim- 
pàuir, but occasionally, it would seem, the * alias Chimpanir” was 
dropped and the new name Muhammadibid alone retained. Com- 
раге Plate III., Nos. 34 and 39, and contrast with No. 33. Whether 
the full, or the shortened, designation was on the die from which the 
imperfect coins Nos, 31 and 41 were struck is difficult to say, but, 
from the general resemblance between these nnd No, 34, it seems 
probable that the lost margins did contain the words نير‎ lle عرف‎ 


The city's remarkable prosperity was reflected on its coins, for tliese 
are quite the most florid and the most elaborately designed of all in 
the series of the Gujarit Saltanat. In silver the issue must have 
been considerable—my cabinet contains some thirteen specimens— 
but I have never found a single copper coin bearing the name of this 
mint, If the exquisite workmanship of the silver coins is suggestive 
of the phenomenal prosperity that early attended the new Muham- 
madibad, so also its short-lived glory is betokened in the fact that 
the activity of the mint was restricted to but a few years, all com- 
prised within the reign of Mahmüd I. The earliest of its coins in 
my collection is dated Н. 895, the latest Н. 904, and we shall prob- 
ably not be far wrong in assuming that the whole period during 
which the mint was working does not cover more than five and 
twenty years, say П. 800—915. 

In one year subsequent to this period coins were again struck at 
the Chimpanir mint, but these can scarcely be classed among the 
coins of the Gujarat Saltanat. In Н. 942 the Mughal Emperor 
Humiyiin swooped down upon the province, and gained possession 
of this important [rontier-city. In commemoration of his victory, 
he forthwith caused coins to be struck both in silver and in copper. 
The silver ones bear llumüyün's name, which is wanting on the 
copper: also on the silver the mint-towa is given аз simply Cham- 
pànir (with the first vowel short), while in the copper is added the 

31 
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epithet Shahr mukarram. On neither the silver nor the copper, 
however, do we find the name Muhammadabad, which even thus 
early would seem to have passed into desuetude, A unique copper coin 
in the Lahor Museum is of especial interest as briefly recording the 
conquest of Champinir. Its obverse reads 4T go his e? 


and the reverse simply ضرب شبر مكرم‎ 

In another coin of the same year, Н. 942, Chümpanir is styled 
«^ ,شہر ا‎ the City of the Age. See British Museum Catalogue of 
€oins of the Mughal Emperors of India, No. 1232. 


5. Regarding the existence of mints at Ahmadabad, Almadnagar, 
Mastafabid and Muhammadabad-Champanir, no manner of doubt 
can be entertained, but whether there was at any time a fifth mint at 
Khanpar, »93544, is a debatable question. On the Coin No. 44, Plate 


IV., the upper part of the obverse inscription clearly reads Al Sultan 
Muzaifar Shah: but what of the lower part? The date is certainly 
921, and on two other coins of the same type now in my possession 
is also certainly 922, The decipherment of the words immediately, 
above the date has proved very baifling to me: but quite the best 
of various suggested readings is the one submitted by my friend, Mr. 
Nelson Wright, J. C. S. He reads the words as jy ضربت خا‎ , Darbat 
Khanpir, ‘Struck at Khànpür', and unquestionably the coins of 
H. 922, even better than the H. 921 coin shown on Plate IV., bear out 
this reading. Accepting it, we should on the evidence of these three 
coins add Khānpūr to the list of the mint-towns in Gujarat, and should 
assign as the minimum period of the mint's activity the years H. 921 
and 929, Khānpūr, or, to give it its full name, Khànpür Wankanir, 
is a town on the left bank of the River Mahi, and about midway 
between Baroda to the south and Dakor to the north. Неге it was 
that in Н, 855 Mahmüd (I.) Khalji, Snltàn of Malwa, encamped his 
army of invasion after plundering thecity of Baroda. Subsequently, 
however, he marched northwards to Kapadwanj, where Qutb-al-din, 
the newly-chosen Sultan of Gujarat, inflicted on him a severe defeat. 
Khàünpür again figures, though not prominently, in the intrigues that 
attended the accession of Bahadur Shab in H. 932: and, late in the 
same reign, the Sultàn, while at this place, appointed two of his 
most trusted officers to lead a strong army against the country of 
Bagar, Mast of Idar. I have failed, however, to discover a single 
reference to this Khanpir in the histories of the reign of Muzaffar II, 
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(А.Н. 917-932), and nm unable to suggest any reason for his 
having caused coins to be struck in his name at that mint. 

Lane-Poole has assigned, though doubtfully, a Gujarati copper 
coin of Н. 971to the mint- town Shadiabad.* This reading must, I 
feel sure, be abandoned. Shüdiabád is not in Gujarat at all : but the 
name does occur on several of the coins of the neighbouring kingdom 
of Malwa, Firishta explicitly records as follows the origin of this 
epithet :—“Two days after the death of Sooltan Hooshung, 
“Ghizny Khan was crowned at Mando, and, assuming the title of 
“Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory, ordered that his capital might 
“henceforth be called Shadiabad Mando, or ‘the City of Joy '; and 
* public prayers were read and coin struck in his name.” t 

The following table gives the years of the dated coins in my col- 
lection that record their mints :— 


Mint. Silver, Copper. 


Ahmadnagar - .| None. Each year from 829 till 846. 


| 884, 8947, 9051 879, 880, each year from 882 


Mustafabad till 892, 906 ? 


Mubammadabá&d (with or] 895, 896, 897, 898, 


with he ‘arf Chám- None. 
Pani ^ ur. | 900, 902, 908, 904. xd 
Khaoptr ?? 931,922 .. m None. 
970 ? 977 ? 978 ? and one coin 
.| 991... ace ..| undated but doubtless struck 


in 991. 


Of the first four mints in this table, not one seems to have been 
active for more than a very limited period, and I feel sure that all 
coins that do not themselves record their place of mintage may safely 
be assigned to the mint at Ahmadabad. In this connexion it is 
instructive to note that in Akbar's time at least this city, the erewhile 
capital of the Gujarat Saltnnat, bore the title of Dàr al Darb, 
‘the Seat of the Mint’. И 


* British Muteum Catalogue of Iudian coins, Muhammadan Btates, No, 446. 
This соп is not improbably tbe same as No. 78 on Plate VI. of the present 
artiole, 

+ Br.-F , IV. 191. 
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VH.— Weights and Standards. 


As to the existence of any square coins of the Gujarat Saltanat 
Iam very sceptical. If any such were issued, their number was ex- 
tremely small. Certainly the typical coins of the period were, with 
more or less precision, round in shape. The following lists, based 
upon measurements and weighments of copper coins, all of the reign 
of Alimad I, demonstrate the futility of the attempt to classify them 
according to the length of their diameters. These lists show not 
only that coins of the same diameter may vary widely in their 
weights, but also that comparatively light coins may have a large, 
and comparatively heavy coins a small, diameter. 

Diameter of:8 inch: weight in grains 146, 143, 


n 75 5 5 » 140,142, 140, 138. 

» T p 5 „ 145, 70, 69, 68, 67, 56. 

» 65 ,, % » 142, 140, 138, 73, 72, 71, 
69, 67, 66, 64, 61. — 

» Q6, » » 720, 61, 57, 55. 

” "69, " » 70, 69, 34, 26. 

5 5» » » 95, 83,31, 30. 

” 45, » » 94. 

» uo - » 32 


Diameter of ‘ö0 inch: weight in grains 20, 


ED 5 » »* » 30 
” 45 , " » 94. 
ДЈ P t » 9? a? 3». 


Diameter of 7 inch: weight in grains 56. 


» бә LU » ^» 61 
» KU ” n 0 т 
,» 55 n ٠ 70 


Diameter of *75 inch: weight in grains 158. 
» * 3 » э“ 145. 


бо „ 9 » 142. 
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The fact is the **make'' of these coins is quite too rough, and their 
thickness too arbitrary, to admit of their classification by size. It is, 
Î am conviaced, only by a comparison of the weights of the coins 
that we may hope to arrive at an approximately correct classification, 

Regarding the gold coins, indeed, no difficulty presents itself. In 
all only nine varieties have hitherto been catalogued, and of these 
seven weigh 185 grains each, one 179, and one 177. Clearly all 
the nine are thus of one and the same denomination. 


But when we pass oi; to the consideration of the silver and copper 
coins of Gujarat, it becomes no easy matter to determine the 
different denominations current at one period or another, and the 
standard weight of each. So far as I am aware, no mint-records have 
survived to the present d-y, and of the coins themselves that have 
come down to us many are such poor specimens, so worn and 
battered through the vicissitudes of four hundred years, that one can 
at times do no more thau hazard a guess as to their origina] weight. 
Certainly a large margin must be allowed for loss, but no data are 
available for determining the percentage of the total weight that may 
fairly be deducted over against such loss, Some proportion, however, 
must be postulated, and it has seemed to me that for the lighter 
copper coins we shall be within the mark if we assume that the loss 
through wear may equal one-seventh of the original full weight. 
'The proportionate loss in the heavier copper coins and in all the 
silver, which were certainly in less circulation than the copper, 
would probably be not quite so large, and I have accordingly 
assumed that for these coins the loss by wear would not exceed 
oue-tenth. Accepting these assumptions, a copper coin of originally, 
say, 49 grains in weight may be supposed to weigh now anything 
betweeu 4? and 42 grains, and a copper, or silver, coin of originally, 
say, 150 grains may weigh anything between 150 and 135 grains. 

Further, itis every way probable that some unit of weight was 
adopted such that the original weights of the coins of different 
denominations, when issuing from the mint, should be certain integral 
multiples of that anit. A careful study of the weights of the different 
coins in my collection inclives me to the opinion that both for silver 
and for copper this unit was 7*4 grains, or precisely four ratis, on 
the basis of Mr. Maskelyne's estimate of the weight of а ruti, Of 
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this unit the following multiples are represented in the silver coins 
of the Gujarat Saltanat : — 
5, 10, 15, 20; 6, 12, 24; 8, 16, 32.; 
and in copper the multiples are 
4,8; 5,10, 20,30, 45; 6,12, 24; 

thus evidencing ten different denominations both in silver and in 
copper. It does not seem, however, that coins of all these denomina- 
tions were current simultaneously. The long reign of Malmüd I 
supplies us seven denominations of silver coins and the same number 
of copper; but іп no other reign were coins strnck of so many 
denominations. In the two following tables the silver and the copper 
coins of the Gujarat Saltanat are classified by weight. In these 
tables any two numbers connected by a hyphen indicate the superior 
and inferior limits of weight expressed in grains, end a subscribed 
number in brackets represents the number of coins known to me., 
between these limits, Thus por d means 13 coins ranging in weight 
from 111 to 107 grains. For the rest, the tables are self-explanatory. 


1 : No. of 
А 6 8 10 12 15 16 20 24 82 Multiples 
Unit=74 grains... units, |units. | units. |units. | units. | units. units. units. anits. | units. of unite. deno m 
inations 
f 
| 87 |444 | 59:2 | 74 88:8 | 111 118-4 148 177:6 | 2868 8. 16. 32 
SILVER to to to to to to to to to to 5 10 15 90 10 
AY x 81:7 | 381 | 507 | 63:4 | 76-1 100 106-6 138 160 2132 6 12 94 $ 
grains. grains. grains.|grains.|grains.| grains. | grains. | grains. | grains. jgralos, rixa ion 
t 
175-172 
Ahmad I .. (2) 24. А 
Muhammad II Nil 
Qutb al din Abmad II. Nu : 20. 1 
8 
n. 33 | 44-43 146-138 ү 
MabmudI ... 5. 10, 20. 7 
а) (8) (6.1 4 
Е 111-101 | 3. | o 
Muzaffar II ... m (16) 12. ш 
1 ЕТЕ и | | SCORES كح‎ 
Bahadur ves “| 0 (1) 5. 5. 2 
x ГЕ. 109-101 | 117-110 187 | В. 16. 
Mahmud III . ... (3) (7) | (1) 10. 15. 20. 6 
E 110107] 168-164] 322 8. 16. 82. 
Ahmad III , (4) (2) (1) 24. 4 
тм 38 104 114-110 174-170 16. 
Muzaffar ПІ... (1) (1) (4) (2) 5. 10. D 5 


* These five coins are of billon. 
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7 5 No. of 
T" Р 4 5 6 8 10 12 20 24 30 45 | Multiples + 
Unite-4 grains... units, junits. junits, |units. juuite. | units. | units. units, | unite. | units, | of units. denom 
| inatlons. 
- 0 ce M 
| 23:6 87 | 444 | 592 74 88:8 148 1776 222 333 4.8 
ipp to to « to to to to to to to to = 5 
Correa d o54 | 317| 381 | 507 | озм 761 | 133 | 160 | zoo | зоо [5-10:20.80.45) 10 
| grains, | .عستو‎ grains.|grains.grains.| grains. | grains. | grains. | grains. graine. DUNS 
І 26 35:51 197-55 | 73-61 105185; 4. 8. 
Ahmad 1 -| 0 (7) (3) | a8 | (15) | 5, 10. 20 
32 Е: 79-64 ran 143-136 215-210 
Muhammad II Qi (9) (3) (16) 5. 10. 20. 30. 
| T0-07 146-137| — 210 
Qutb al din Ahmad Il (3) (11) (1) 10. 20. 30. 
Mahmud I 41 70-65 | 85-30 | 147-135 | 176-162 | 220.205 | 318 | 10. 21. 30. 45. 
' MEO (1) (0 | (8) (16) | (16) | (40) | (1) | 6.12.24. 
ай 72-67| 83 189 | 176-164 | 218-215 10. 20. 30 
Muzafar 11 5 (1) (1) (11) (2) 12. 24. 
ЙЫ Ib ЕЕЕ UON Ieee een SEP) ДАЛЕЕ ШОКЫ DEN Fi 
Bahadur 53 85-77 | 146-135 172-165 217-205 20. 30. 
(1) (3) (5) (5) | a9 a 24 
18. . 
كحت‎ - cs | a | |سے‎ | =. кее 
Malimüd JII ... 62 | 73-65 87 147-141 216-200 10. 20. 30 
а) 02 (1) (10) (4) 12. 
١ 74-64 | 86-51 | 145-186 | 176-163 | 219-214 10. 20.30. | ,. 
Abmad III (5) (8) \7) (13) (0) 12. 24. 
T 67 86-80 1 146-135 177-162 214 ` 10. 20 .30 
Muzaffar 111 ... (D (5) (8) (19) (2) 12. 24. 


PGE 
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That there should be so many as ten different denominations of 
silver coins, aud the same number of copper is of itself a sufficiently 
formidable objection to the classification here tabulated ; but, what 
more than all else imparts to me in this connexion a certain sense 
of defeat is the fact that there still remain over а few coins that 
cannot be'assigncd a place in any of the above classes. Some in- 
deed of tho much worn copper specimens would find admission if 
the proportions of one-seventh and one-tenth, which we conjectured 
might perhaps represent the loss by wear, were slightly increased ; 
but even after subtracting these we have a small irreducible residu- 
um of coins that are, with only one exception, in good condition, yet 
all of eccentric weight. Threo such аге of silver. One undated, 
but of Muzaffar II's reign, is bat slightly worn, and weighe 92 
grains: so that its proper place would be ina 13-unit class, The 
second is the unique, and every way extraordinary coin of Bahadur, 
dated Н. 933, and shown on Plate IV, No. 51. In fairly good con- 
dition, it now weighs 130 grains, and is thus suggestive of ап 18- 
unit class. The third, also in good condition, would fall into the 


same class, as its weight is 131 grains, This coin was struck by 
Mahmüd IIL in Н. 960, 


The “ irreducibles" in copper are the following four :— 


Bahadur, II. 943, much worn, yet weighing 257 grains. 

Mahmid 111, Н. 944, а good specimen, 237 grains in weight 
(Plate V, No. 58). 

Mahmüd ILI, H. 947, weighing in its present fair condition 
151 grains. 1 

Mahmüd III, Н. 948, a coin not of pure copper, but of mixed 
metal, weighing 132 grains (Plate V, No, 61). 

These four coins suggest classes of 40 (or 38), 33, 22 and 18 
units respectively. 

From the above discussion it would 8eem safe to draw the follow- 
ing as approximately correct general conclusions—any more precise 
statement being as yet unwarranted : 

(a) Of silver coins there are at least six different classes, the 
weights ranging between 60-30, 90-60, 120-100, 150-130, 
180-160. and 240-220 grains. 

(Б) In copper also the denominations were at least six, repre- 
sented by the weights 60-25, 90-60, 120-130, 180-160 
220-200 and 330-300 grains. 
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VIII.— “ Cumulative " Legends. 


The legends on the different coins issued during the reign of any 
one Sultan are not all identical. Occasionally, indeed, one lights 
upon coins bearing distinctly exceptional legends, and each such 
coin naturally calls for special notice and detailed description, 
Leaving these, however, for the time being out of consideration, 
it will be found that on some of the coins of a given king, certaiu 
wonted phrases or titles are shown, and others on others. Now it 
has seemed to me that by merely massing, or combining, all this 
more or less normal legend-material, we shall obtain what we may 
call the ‘ resultant’ or * camulative' coin-legend for each Sultan, 
which, as presenting a fairly complete register of the more nsual 
coin-terms, may prove of service for purposes of reference. 
Accordingly, working on these lines, I have built up the following 
“cumulative " legends, distinctive of each of the nine Sultans of 
Gujarat whose coins have survived to the present day. 


1. Ahmad I, А. Н. 813—846. 
Obverse : شاه السلطان‎ dealt 


Reverse : e? b?! والدين‎ Wo السلطان الاعظم داصرا‎ 
2. Muhammad II., 846—855. 


السلطان ”عبد شاة | Obverse : aalas‏ 

Reverse : wal السلطان فياثالدنيا وا‎ 
3. Qutb al din Ahmad IL, А. Н. 855—863. 

احمد شاع ااسلطان : Obverse‏ 

Reverse : والدين ادواامظفر‎ Шо) bobs 

Also Obverse : السلطان‎ sl deal قطب الدنيا والدين‎ 

Reverse : abli Gola اميرا لمومذين‎ aistit 


4. Mahmüd I., А. H. 863—917. 
Obverse : ФШ محيون شام‎ ew ناصرا لدنيا والدين ابوا‎ 
Reverse : LA Wald اميراليومنين‎ TNR 
Also Obverse : شان السلطان‎ ооо بن‎ 312 орожо 
Reverse : gs! السلطان الاعظم ناصرالدنیا والدين‎ 


Compare the reverse of the coins of Ahmad I. 
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5. Muzaffar II., A. Н, 917—932. 
Obverse: ёб AUT old شاه السلطان‎ a um مظفر شاد بن‎ 


| E 
Reverso :* الرحمن‎ 923 94 50) ! Lai] شمس الدنيا وا لدين ابرا‎ 
6. Bahadur, A. Н. 932—943.. 


Obverse : الساطان‎ sU .بن .مظفر‎ BLS, oles 

Reverse: قطبالدنيا والدين ابوالفضل‎ 
7.. Mahmüd III., A, Н. 943—961, 

محيون gle‏ بن لطيف شاء :ا لسلطان ; : Obverse‏ 


Reverse: t المذان‎ UL الوائق‎ el فاصرالدنیا والدين ابوا‎ 
8. Ahmad HI., А, Н. 961—968 


Obverse : [year] شاه الساطان عبد‎ o spa? شاه بن‎ oval 
Reverse : فياثالدنيا والدين ابوالمحامد المعخصم‎ 
+ باللة الرحمن‎ 


9, Muzaffar III., А. Н. 968—980. 
Obverse : ш! شاع‎ ogee? مظفرشاه بن‎ 
Reverse : oeny بقائيدا‎ agge دمس الدنيا والدين:ابوا لنصرا‎ 
Compare the reverse of the coins of Muzaffar II. 
IX.—Catalogue of Coins on Plates I—VI. 
Ahmad I., A. Н, 813—846. 
No. X Copper: 142 grains: Mint? Date ? 


Obverse : شاة السلطان‎ asa! 
with quatrefoil and-oircle over ¢ of احيد‎ 
Reverse : والدين‎ ШӘЛІ б 
No, 2; Copper: 34 grains: Mint?: Date? 
Obverse : شاق‎ asa l 


(with neither quatrefoil nor circle). 
Revese: blot! (on Plate upside down). 


No. 3. Copper: 138 grains: Mint?: Date? 
Obverse r الساطان‎ sU احيد‎ 


Reverse : gt والدين‎ hajolli polj 


! К а 
* yea J1043lo gell ح‎ The strengthened by the strengthening of tbe Merciful 
1 بالا المنان‎ o) 16ح الوا‎ truster in Allah the Gracious. 


1 5 
1 ysa الر‎ as لمعخصم‎ 1— The attendant on Allah the Merciful, 
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No. 4. Copper: 69 grains: [Ahmadnagar]: H. 830. 


Obverss : Square area شاه السلطان‎ asal 
upper margin شهر‎ 
left margin (Р) зу Lee 

فاصرالدنیا والدين ۸۳۰ : Reverse‏ 

No. 5. Copper: 135 grains: Ahmadnagar: Н. 835. 

Obverse : Ав 4, also lower margin dea! 

right margin نكر‎ 


Reverse: As 4, but year Arê 

No. 6. Copper: 142 grains: Ahmadnagar:. Н. 837. 
Obverse: Square area as 4, lower and right margins ав 5, 
Reverse : АРУ والدين‎ Lial pol be 3! c lI 
• е е 3 . 


Mahammad II., A. Н, 846—855. 
No, 7. Copper: 143 grains: Mint? : 11. [8]46. 


| اسلطان doe‏ شاه ابوالحعامد 1— Obverse:‏ 

Reverse: wil, السلطان غياثالدنيا‎ 
No. 8a, Copper: 210 grains: Mint?: Н. 850. 

Obverse : Ade شاو بان‎ aux? .كه سلطان فياثالدين‎ 
No. 8b. Copper: 217 grains: Mint? : Date? 

ڌا بدارااضرب گردون قرص е‏ و glo‏ باد : Reverse‏ 


The legend on the obverse aud reverse of No. 8 (a 
and b) forms the conplet, 
Мау the coin of Muhammad Shih the Sultan, the 
Aid of the Faith, remain, 
So long as in the sphere of the Scat of the Mint the 
orb of the 8nu and moon remains. 
No. 9. Copper: 69 grains: Mint: Н. (8] 52. 
Obverse: ٥۴ شاه السلطان‎ оо 


Reverse : wrt, فيا ثالدنيا‎ 
No. 10а. Copper: 69 grains: Mint? : II. 853, 
Obverse : мар شاو‎ dex? „ЫІ 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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Qutb at din Ahmad Shah II., A. П, 855—863, 
11. Copper: 140 grains: Mint? : Н. 856. 


احمد شاو ШЛ‏ دوم : Obverse‏ 
قطبالدنيا والدين ابوالمظفر Reverse:‏ 
Copper: 140 grains: Mint? : Н, 858.‏ .12 
قطب الد نيا والدين احيد شاة السلطان Obverse:‏ 
الخليفة اميرا لمومنين AHS wali‏ وهم : Reverse‏ 


13. Billon: 144 grains: Mint?: Н. 861, 
Obverse : Ав 12. | 
Reverse: Аз 12, but year 861. 


14. Copper: 70 grains: Mint: Н, 85 x or 86 x. 


Obverse : доог ۸۹ احيد شاق السلطان‎ 
Reverse: قطبالدنيا والدين‎ 
* * » е LÀ 


Mahmid I., A. Н. 863—917. 


15a. Dillon: 145 grains: Mint? : H. 863. 
Obverse : "ڪون شاة‎ её»! (29/1, فاصرالدنيا‎ 
Reverse : mr اع قطب شاد بن محید شاه السلطان‎ 
Mahmiid Shah, Defender of the World and of the 
Faith, Father of Victory, 
Brother of Qutb Shab, son of Muhammad Shah, tho 
Sultan. | 
15b. Billon ; 147 grains; Mint? : H. [8] 63. 
Reverse : Аз 15a, but with top line clearer, and year— 1r. 
16. Billon : 139 grains : Mint? : Н. 863, 
Olverse:  ناطلسلا شاه‎ о реж ناصرالدنيا والدين ابوالفاج‎ 
Reverse: As 12, but year AIF 
17. Copper: 145 grains : Mint: Н. [8] 64. 


39 شاد بن oom‏ شاه الساطان : Obverse‏ 
السلطان الاعظم ناصرا لدنيا والدين ۹۴ : Reverse‏ 


18. Billon : 140 grains : Mint ? : H. 867. 
Obverse: As 17, with addition of year АТУ 
Reverse : ناصرالدنيا والدين ابولفة‎ 
19. Copper : 140 grains: Mint ?: Н. 827 (for 867). 
Olwerse: As 18, but year ^! V (sic), doubtless for АЧУ 
Reverse: As 18. 


No. 


Ne. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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20a. Copper : 135 grains : Mint ? : Н. 868. 
Obverse : AMA ei ابوا‎ 305 ase x? 'السلطان‎ 
21, Copper: 175 grains: Mugtafabad : H. 870 or 879. 
Obverse: Circular area محيون شاه السلطان‎ 
Margin (2) مصطفى بان‎ e Es! pes. 

Reverse: Ав 18, with addition.of year ^¥* or ЛУЧ, 

29. Copper: 215 grains: perhaps Mustafabad : Н. 880, 

Obverse : Square area: qu Ul p شاو‎ as. 

left margin JA 
other margins- illegible. 

Reverse: Ав 18,. with addition of year ^^» 

28. Copper: 171 grains: Mugtafabad : Н, 882. 
Obvorse: شاه شهر اعظم مصطفى باد‎ syen? السلطانى‎ 
Reverse: As 18, with addition of year ЛАМ 
24. Copper: 172 grains : Mugtafabad : Н. 883. 
Obverse: As 23.. 
Reverse: As 18, with addition of year ^^t" 
25. Copper: 217 grains :. Mustafabad : H. 886.. 

Obverse = Square area مسيود شام الساطان‎ 
upper margin. مصطفى‎ 
other margins illegible. 

Reverse = As 17, but year ААТ 

26. Silver : 88 grains : Mint? : Н. 890 or 900.. 

Obverse = square area having peaked sides يون شاة السلطان‎ 
lower margin ^** or t°- 
other margins illegible. 

Reverse = ani ناصرالدذيا والدين‎ «Es y! السلطان‎ 

27. Silver: 80 grains: Mint ? : H. 891. 

Obverse : Circular area “عمود 80 السلطان‎ (compare 21) 
margin illegible. 

Reverse: As 26, with addition of year ^*t 

28a. Copper: 65 grains: Mint ? : Date? 


Obverse : شاو السلطان‎ aoe? شاه بن‎ o sf] 
29, Silver: 65 grains : Mugtafabad ? : H. 894. 

Obverse : Square area شاه السلطان‎ о ужо 

upper margin ET 

left margin اعظم‎ 


lower and left margins (doubtfully) ob مصطفى‎ 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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Outer linear and dotted circles, 
Reverse: As 26, with addition of year AV (sic). 
Outer linear and dotted circles. 
30. Copper: 220 grains: Mint ? : Н. 896 مه‎ 
Obverse: Square area د شاد ا لسلطان‎ year? 
margins illegible. 
Reverse: Ав 18, with addition of year ^41 (or MY). 
31. Silver: 88 grains : Muhammadabad : Н. 900. 
Olverse : Square area having peaked sides «ДЕ 5 o 492^ 


right margin شهر مكرم‎ 
upper margin باد‎ dex? 
left margin illegible. 

lower margin LEE 


Reverse: Ав 26. 

92. Silver: 86 grains: Mint ? : H. 900. 

Obverse: Square area شاة السلطان‎ орожо 
lower margin Yee 
other margins illegible. 

Outer linear and dotted circles. 
Reverse: As 26, also outer linear and dotted circles. 
38. Silver: 87 grains : Muhammadabad : Н. 902, 


Obvarse: Square area محہوں شاد الساطان‎ 
riglıt margin مكرم‎ ot? 
upper margia ميد‎ 
left margia (f?) باد‎ 
lower margin qop diw 


Reverse: As 26. 
34. Silver: 88 grains: Muhammadābād ‘arf Chāmpānir : 
H. 903, 
Obverse : Square arca having peaked sides شاة السلطان‎ 9 4,2 
margius—lower, right, upper, left, lower — 
٩۰۳ ضرب شهر مكرم #حيداباد عرف جانيانير‎ 
Reverse: Ав 26. 
95. Silver : 65 grains: Mint ? : Н. 904. 
Obrerse: Square area «ЫЈ شاد‎ ax 
margius illegible. 
Reverse: As 18, with addition of year 4° 


882 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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36. Silver: 89 grains : Mugtafabad ? : H. 905. 


Obverse: Square area ЧА)! شام‎ s sum 
upper margin شهر‎ 
left margin اعظم‎ 


lower and right margins (donbifully) ab مصطفى‎ 

Reverse: As 26, with addition of year 4-2 
and outer linear and dotted circles, 

This coin is evidently closely related to No. 29. 
37. Copper: 318 grains : Mint ? : Н, 905. 

Обоетве : Curved diamond area شام السلطان‎ oz” 
margin lower and to right 4*6 
other margins illegible. 

Reverse: Ав 26. 

38. Silver: 88 graine: Mint ?: Н, 912, 

Обеегве : Square eren having peaked sides شاة السلطان‎ yea“ 

margins illegible. 

Reverse: As 26, with addition of year 41° 

39. Silver: 176 grains: Muhammmadabid ‘urf Chimpauir; 
Date ? 

Obverse : Scalloped circular area BLS озо ال-لطان‎ 
upper and left margins[ بان عرف جانها[ نڍر‎ log” 
lower and right margins illegible. 

Reverse: As 26. 

49. Silver: 160 grains : Mint P : Date? 

Obv.rse: Square area (ВЈ glo صعمود شام بن ”عمد‎ 

margins illegible, 

Reverse: As 26. 

4l. Silver: 85 grains: Muhammadabad : Date? 

Obverse : Square aren having peaked sides اساطان‎ I 502 5,6% 
Tight margin م‎ у= شهر‎ 
upper margin allo x^ 
other margina illegible. 

Reverse: As 26. 

42. Copper: 141 grains : Mint ? : Date 

#عدمود شاة ا اسلطان Obhverse: Square area‏ 

margins illegible. 

Reverse: Аз 18, 


No. 
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43. Copper: 168 grains : Mint ? : Date? 
Obverse : Circular area w UL! شاه‎ os x^. 
margin illegible, 
Reverso: As 18. 


e е 9 e 9 
Muzaffar П, А. Н. 917—932. 
44, Silver : 110 grains: Khünpür ? : H. 921. 
[On the Plate the obverse and reverse of this coin 
occupy each the other's pesition.] 
Obverse: * In wavy circle ضربت خابيور‎ gle ihe السلطان‎ 
ary 


Reverse: 1n plain circle ارحمن شوس الدنيا‎ load lis NT 
' 2-8) وا لدیں | دوا‎ 
45. Copper: 173 grains: Mint ? : Н, 925. 
Obcerse : In square having doubled sides, each peaked : 
qro بن “مود شان الساطان‎ М مظفر‎ 
Reverse: As 44 (doubtful). 
46. Silver: 110 grains : Mint? : Date 927. 


Obverse : In circle %РУ السلطان‎ LS مظفرشاة بن #حمون‎ 
Reverse: As 44, 
47. Silver: 104 grains : Mint? : Н. 929, 
Obrerse: In circle circumscribing a square whose sides are 
peaked : 
٠۴۹ شاه الساطان‎ orem شاه بن‎ obo (7) Vials 
Reverse: As 44, with outer linear and dotted circles, 
48. Silver: 106 grains: Mint? : Н. 930. 
Obverse: As 45, but year 9۳° 
Reverse: Ав 44. 
49. Copper: 159 grains : Mint ? : Н. 932. 
Obrerse : In circle شاو السلطان‎ gree” مظفر شاه بن‎ 
Reverse : arr و.........ابوالإنصر]‎ ӘЛ 
50. Silver: 107 grains : Mint ? : Date? 
Obverse : In square having peaked sides : 
айе الساطان مظفر شاع خاد الله‎ 


* The legend in the lower half of the obverse of this coin is doubtful. For 
the provisional reading here given Iam indebted to my friend Mr. Н. Nelson 


Wright. 
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Reverse: Ав 44. 
This coin may be of Muziffar III., to whom it is assigned in the Brit. Mus. 
Catal., Muhammadan States, No.110.) 
P و‎ ы * e 
Bahadur, A. Н, 932—913. 
No. 51.* Silver: 130 grains : Mint ?: H. 933. 
Obverse : قطب الدنيا والدين ابواافضل بهادر شان بن مظفر شاة‎ 
Reverse : Se شاع بن‎ dealt بن مود شاع بن عمد شاة بن‎ 
arr شان‎ Abe شاه بن‎ 
No. 52. Copper: 172 grains: Mint ? : H. 934. 
Obverse : In circle بن مظفر شاه الساطان‎ в ر‎ oles 
margin illegible. 
Reverse : are [42]! PI قطبا لد نيا واازدين]‎ 
No. 53. Copper: 217 grains: Мїа&? : Н, 938. 
Obverse : ............. ,.... (P) بهادر بن مظفر شاه السلطان‎ 
Reverse: As 52, but year 3^ near the middle. 
No. 54. Copper: 207 grains: Mint ? : Н. 938. 
Obverse: As 53. 
Reverse : As 52, but year Ifa at bottom. 
No. 55, Silver: 34 grains: Mint? : Н. 911. 
Obverse: In double circle, each scalloped, ر شاه‎ oles 
Reverse: In double circle, each scalloped, 4| & الصلطان‎ 
No. 56. Copper: 82 grains: Mint? : Н. 913. 
Obverse : بهادر شاو بن مظفرا اسلطان‎ 
Reverse: As 52, but year ier 
No. 57. Silver: 111 grains: Mint: H.[9]41 ? 


Obverse : In circle السلطان‎ 40 Abo ر شاه بن‎ oles 
Reverse: As 52, but date illegible — perhaps [4 ]'1 
9 9 9 * e 


Mahmüd III, A. H. 943—961, 
No. 58, Copper: 237 grains: Mint ?: H. 944. 
Obverse: Square area شاه السلطان‎ ose x 
lower margin qes 
other margins illegible, 


* This most interesting coin meriis cspecial notice. Both it and No. 55 
were presented to mc by Mr. Н, Nelson Wright of Allahábàa1. 
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No, 
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Reverse: Square aren والدين‎ ШӘЛІ poi 
lower margin ($ شهر‎ 
other margins illegible. 

59. Copper: 154 grains: Mint ? : Н. 945, 
Obverse : شاو بن لطيف شاة السلطان‎ 5,29 
Reverse: وعرو‎ gor والدين‎ GI ناصو‎ 
60, Mixed coppery metal : 147 grains: Mint ? : Н, 94:. 
Obverse: In circular area السلطان‎ ale بن لطيف‎ озок 
lower margin 416 
remainder of margin illegible. 

ناصر Gio!‏ والدين ابوا لفڌ : Reverso‏ 

61. Mixed coppery metal: 132 grains : Mint 2 : Date 94x, 

Obverse : In circular ares, as 60. 

margin illegible, 
Reverse: As 59, but year 4А 
62. Copper: 144 grains : Mint ? : Н. [9]55, 


Obverse: Square area BLS 9 pox 
‘right margin شهر‎ 
other margine illegible. 

ناصواادنيا والدين هده : Reverse‏ 


63. Silver: 118 grains: Mint 4: H. 957. 
Obverse : In square having perked sides, 
qov شاه بن اطيف شاع اللسلطان‎ yum 
Reverse: باللةالمنان‎ 3l el والدين ابو ا‎ Шәл ذا صر‎ 
64. Silver: 54 grains: Mint 2: Н. 961. 
Obverse : In circle شاه بن لطيف شاع الصلطان‎ o y =< 
margin illegible. 
Reverse: ‘ol ] yol زابوا !] فقم‎ wha! aUL الوائق‎ 
11! ] وا لد ین‎ 
65. Silver: 111 grains : Mint ? : Н. [95]9? 
Obcerse: As 64. 
Reverse: Аз 64, but year—9 (doubtful). 
66. Mixed bronze-like metal : 141 grains: Mint? : Date? 
Obverse : In circle, as 60, 
margin blank, 
Reverse: , d 191! والدين‎ ШӘЛ „об 
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Ahmad III., А. Н. 961—-968. 

67. Copper: 168 grains: Mint? : Н. 961 or 964. 

Obverse : Square area السلطان‎ slo „м! 

margins illegible. 

Reverse: VU or 331 (6) dim asadi غياثالدنيا والدين‎ 
68. Silver: 222 grains: Mint ? : Н, 963, 

Obverse: In square having double sides, each peaked, 

احون شاة بن gle озо‏ السلطان عبت ٩۹۳‏ 
عياثالدنيا والدين ابوا Reverse:  مصخعملا delat‏ 


үпүп 

69a. Copper: 71 grains: Mint? : Н. 963, 

Obverae : ٩٩۳ احمد شاو‎ 
70a. Copper: 217 grains : Mint ? : Date? 

Obverse: Square area شاة‎ deal 

margins illegible. 
ж з ж » + 
Muzaffar 111. А. Н. 968—980, and 991—992. 

71. Silver: 110 grains : Mint? : H. 968. 


Obverse: In square 43^ عظفر شاع بن “حيون شاةالسلطان‎ 
Reverse; on Li) المويات‎ уай)! уз! والدين‎ Laoi pot 


! 
[الرحمن]‎ 
72. Silver : 114 grains : Mint ?: Н, 969, 
Obverse: In scalloped circle, as 71, but year $31 
Rev’rse: Аз 71. 
73. Copper: 144 grains : Ahmadabid ? : H. 970. 
Obverse : Square area qve مظفر شام‎ 
margins illegible—perhaps traces of 
351942! شه رمعظم‎ 
Reverse: شمس الدنيا [ والدين ] ابوالنصر‎ 
74а. Copper: 214 grains : Mint ? : Н. 97]. 
Olverse: In circle avi مظفر شاه‎ 
75. Copper: 175 grains: Ahmadabad: Н. 977, 
Obverse: Circular area مظعر 05 باو‎ 
margins illegible, but, from comparison with other 
specimens of this type, would seem to read 


obla al phas شهر‎ 
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Reverse : شمس الدنيا والدين‎ 
Some unusual symbols аге present in both the 
upper aud the lower portions of the reverse. 
No. 76. Silver: 67 grains: Mint ? : Н, 978. 
Obverse : Square area, peaked sides, qva لسلطان‎ Isle مظفر‎ 
margins illegible. 
Reverse: Ав 71, 
No, 77. Copper: 138 grains : Mint ? : Date? 


Obverse مظفر شام‎ UBL JI 

Reverse : والدين‎ ball شمس‎ 
No. 78. Copper: 148 grains: Mint ? : Н. 971. 

Obverse: |n circle qvi مظفر شام‎ 

كردون ضرب باد ڌا تریس Reverse : thoy opo‏ 


This reading of the difficult inscription on the 
reverse has been supplied by Mr. Nelson Wright, 
1.0.8. If we may take شرب‎ ууз? as а peri- 
phrasis for “coin,” the legend reads, * May the 
coin remain as long as the orb of the sun and 
moon.’ There seems to be some cunnexion be- 
tween this inscription and that on 80. 
No. 79.* Silver: 174 grains : Alimadiibid : Il, 991. 
Obverse: In double linear square with dots between the 
lines, 
١١| 52 ابن حيون‎ ale AES السلطان‎ 
lower margin ооо! 
other margins illegible. 
Reverse: In double linear square with dots between the 


lines, 
the kalimah اله الااللة محمد رصولاللة‎ y 
upper margin (probably) بصدق | بي بكر‎ 
right margin (probably) عمر‎ Jou 


other margins illegible. 
No. 80.* Copper: 85 grains: Ahmadabad : [H. 991]. 


مظفر شاه بن “عمود ]42[ : Obverse‏ 
دا'رالضرب احمدايان Reverse:‏ 
e . * .‏ * 


| © Coins Nos, aud 80 were struck during Muzaffar Пв весопа reign, 
А. Н. 991-992, 
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No. 81. Silver: 72 grains: Mint? : Date? 

Obrerse : 77 slà pibo eva or VA (for 4v4) 

Reverse: As 72, but the legend is very degenerate. 
A Katar, or Rájpüt dagger, is represented in the 

lower part of the field of the reverse. 

This coin is a Kacch Kori, struck during the reign of Riyadhan— 
probably Rayadhan І. (A.D. 166—1697). The Ra'os of Kacch 
retained on their coins, along with their own names written in 
Devanagari, the name of Muzaffar (IIL) of Gujarat and the year 
978 both in Persian characters, This type of coin continued to be 
struck until recent times, but, as the years passed, the figures of 
the date and the letters of the Persian legend on the reverse became 
ever more and more degenerate. 

No. 82. Copper: 189 grains: [Navinagar]: Date? 

Obverse : үзүн مظفر شاو السلطان‎ (vA (for 4vA). 
Reverse: A very degenerate form of the legend on the reverse 


of Coin No. 72. 
This is copper coin of the Navünagar State, a rough imitation 


of the coins struck by Muzaffar Ill., before Akbar's conquest 
of Gujarat. 


For the admirable plates that accompany this article I am 
indebted to my esteemed and learned friend Mr. Henry Cousens, 
M.R.A.S., Superintendent of the Archwological Survey, Western 
India. With his unfailing kindness he offered to take casts in 
plaster, and from them photographs, of all coins that I might 
select for the purpose ; and it was this most generous offer of bis— 
an offer entailing much tedious labour on his part—that more 
than all else encouraged me to undertake the writing of the present 
article. Never before have photographic plates been prepared 
representing so complete a set of the coins of the Gujarit Saltanat, 
and by this valuable contribution Mr. Cousens has placed the 
readers of this Journal under a deep debt of obligation. 


С. Р.Т 


PLATE ٠ 


COINS OF THE GUJARAT SULTANAT. 


PLATE Il. 


COINS OF THE GUJARAT SULTANAT. 
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PLATE iff. 


COINS OF THE QUJARAT SULTANAT. 


PLATE IV. 


COINS OF THE GUJARAT SULTANAT. 
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COINS OF THE GUJARAT SULTANAT. 


PLATE VI. 


COINS OF THE GUJARAT SULTANAT. 


Article XI. 


DHAR AND MANDU. 
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Ant. X/—Dhar and Mandu. By Ernest Barnes, Capt, 1.8.C. 


(Communicated, June 1902.) 


Preface. 
Ах effort has here been made to collect in one paper such 
information as is obtainable regarding these places. 


For the historical portion of the work I have relied principally 
on Brigg’s Translation of Farishta's History, the Ain-i-Akbari of 
Abn! Fuzl, and on Sir John Malcolm's History of Central India. 
A “History of Mandu” published by “а Bombay Subaltern” in 
1844, and “ Mandu ” an article by Mr. (now Sir) J. M. Campbell, 
published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1896, have been of invaluable assistance to me. 


Much of the information regarding the buildings of Dhar has 
not, to the best of my belief, appeared in print before, and I am 
much indebted to Mr, Lele, Superintendent of Education in the 
Dhar State, and to his Assistant Babaji Nalchekar, in the matter 
of the Sanskrit inscriptions, also to Moulvie Syed Ahmed and 
Munshi Abdur Rahman who have rendered me similar help in 
dealing with the Persian inscriptions given in the text. For tho 
photographs of inscriptions my thanks are due to Mr. Bodas of 
the Phar High School, while the sketches have been lent by one 
who wishes to remain incognito. 

The Sanskrit inscriptions in Dhar which have recently come 
to light open up a field of research far beyond the scope of this 
work. The history of Dhar and Mandu prior to the Mahommedan 
conquest is shrouded in tradition, but there would scem to be some 
probability that scattered over the country and indeed in Dhar 
itself, inscriptions do exist from which it might be possible to 
elucidate facts connected with this period. То decipher and 
co-ordinate these inscriptions is obviously a work which requires 
special knowledge and time; but local officials have now been 
interested in this matter, and it may be hoped that with assistance 
from the Durbar, some arrangements will be possible under which 
such work might be carried on, in а systematic way. 

Though now fallen from their high estate the countries of the 
Bhopawar Agency have had a great past, and not only in Dhar and 
Mandu, but in Nimar along the Narbada Valley to Bagh and 


24 


A. D. 567, 


A. D. 1825, 
A. H. 713, 


A.D. 44. 
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Barwani many striking evidences of former grentness are to he 
found. Few things would be more agreeablethan to have an active 
share in bringing to light those forgotten times, but if that should 
not bo possible, I would fain content myself with the hope that the 
present work. however imperfect, will serve to further stimulate 
inquiry, and that in the future progress may not depend solely 
on the chance interest displayed by European officials, but that 
native gentlemen, many of whom are well-fitted to take up the 
work, will recognise that it is part of their duty to their country 
to endeavour to preserve from oblivion the records of the past. 


ERNEST BARNES. 
Duar, C. L, 6th October 1902. 


PHAR, 
CHAPTER I. 
Historical Sketch, 

The Emperor Jehangir writes in his diary : “ Dhar is one of the 
oldest cities of India. Raja Bhoj lived in this city one thousand 
years ago. Dhar was also the capital of the Mahommedan rulers 
of Malwa. When Sultan Mahammed Tugluk was on his way to the 
conquest of the Deccan, he built n cutstone fort on a raised site. 
Its outline is very elegant and benutifnl, bnt the space inside is 
empty of buildings.” 

The ancient name of the city was “ Dhárá Nagari ” (Sanskrit, 
“the town of blades of swords "), as it appears that this place was 
originally a school for military training; but it is now known 
among Mahommedans as “Piran Dhar” owing to the number of 
tombs of Mahommedan saints that ave to be found in its vicinity. 

There seems to be little doubt that in the ancient Hindu king- 
dom of Ujjain, Dhar held the second place. Farishta, in the in- 
troductory chapter of his history, says that Vikramajit built the 
fort of Dhar. By this is evidently meant the earthen ramparts 
of which traces still remain and which are locally attributed to 
Raja Bhoj. As to Raja Bhoj, Farishta adds :—“ After the death 
of Vikramajit, Malwa long remained in a state of anarchy, till at 
length Raja Bhoj setting up pretensions to the throne assumed the 
reins of Government. Raja Bhoj, also of the tribe of Puar, followed 
the steps of his predecessor.” 


A SCHOOL,” 


IN ** RAJA ВНОЈ 


THE * MEHRAR 
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Considerable confusion exists as to this famous character, 
owing probably to the fact that there were certainly two Rajas of 
that name and probably more. Dr. Buhler, in his Introduction to 
the Vikraminka devacharita, puts the probable date of his death at 
A.D. 1065. In this poem, Bilhana, the author, states that Dhiri 
was taken by storm during Вһоја'в reign by Somesvara І. 
the Chalukya king (1040—1069), and that Bhoja had to flee. 
Bhoja is also mentioned by Kalhana in the Каја tarangini ав а 
great patron of poets (A.D. 1062). With the assistance of 
inscriptions available, it is hoped that it will be possible to increase 
our knowledge on these points, bui as things stand at present, 
concerning the long period of time from Vikramajit and Bhoj, 
up to the first Mahommedan invasion, we have no historical 
record. Farishta speaks of this invasion as having occurred 
in 1804; he says : 

“ About this time, Ain-ul-mul/k Multhani was sent with an army A, D, 1304. 
to effect the conquest of Malwa. He was opposed by Koka, Raja of 4 Н ‘It. 
Malwa, with 40,000 Rajput horse and 100,000 foot; in the engage- 
ment which ensued Ain-ul-mulk proved victorious and reduced the 
cities of Ujjain, Mandu, Dhara Nagari (Dhar), and Chanderi.” 
Alla-ud-din Khilji was then King of Delhi. 


It would appear that from this time Malwa acknowledged 
allegiance to the Delhi kings, until the reign of Mahommed II, 
son of Feroz Taghluk, when Dilawar Khan Ghori, a descendant on A. D. 1387. 
his mother’s side of Sultan Shahab-ud-din Ghori of Damascus, was ud 
appointed governor. This prince subsequently established his 
independence, and at the suggestion of his son Alp Khan (atter- 
wards Sultan Hoshang) assumed “the white canopy and scarlet A, р, 1101. 
pavilion of royalty." А.Н, 804. 


Dhar, not Mandu, was the capital both of the Mahommedan 
province and of the independent kingdom founded by Dilawar 
Khon, and it was not till after his death and the succession of 
his son Alp Khan that the pride of place passed to Mandu. 


From this time, until the Mahratta invasions, the city of Dhar 
loses its importance except as a theatre of the continned struggles 
between the kings of Malwa and Gujarat. It was also, as its 
шапу tombs attest, a favourite ground for the Mahommedarn 
propaganda. 


‘bt 


A. D. 1720. 
А.Н. 
A, D. 
A, B. 1119. 


A. D. 1782, 
A. H. 1150, 
` A, D, 1734, 


А. Н, 1153. 
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The first Mabratta invasion of Central India occurred in the 


* year 1690, and for seven years their incursions into this part of 
. Malwa continued. Malcolm in his history notes that in 1696 


the Mahrattas ascended the Nalcha Ghit and took Mandu. They 
also engaged the Mahommedan troops at Dhar, the fort of which 
they are said to have reduced after a siege of three months. These 
incursions only ceased on the advance of the celebrated Jai Singh 
of Jeypur, who according to Mahommedan writers, while acting 
on behalf of the emperor, maintained a secret understanding with 
the enemies of Aurangzebe. At the commencement of the 18th 
century the invaders returned, and Udaji Puar? planted his 
standards at Mandu. This occupation also was but short lived, 


ars and it was not till the succession of Bajerao, the 2nd Peishwa, that 


permanent occupation was thought of. 


In that year? Bajerao marched witha large army from Poona 
and occupied Nimar. Dia Bahadur, who was at this time 
governor of Malwa, foreseeing the danger which threatened, 
sent continued appeals to Delhi for assistance, but no notice was 
taken of his requests, and he was left to make hcad as best he 
could against the storm. Expecting that the enemy would move 
by the Bagh-Tanda route, he blocked ihe passes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bhopawar and marched thither with his army to 
await them. Meantime Bajerao's army, led by Malhar Rao 
Holkar and favoured by the Thakurs апа Zemindars, crossed the 
Nerbada at Akbarpur (close to the present ford of Khalghat) and 
ascending the gháts by the Bahru Pass through which the Gujri- 
Dhar road now passes, marched to Dhar. Dia Bahadur hastened 
back to meet the invaders and a battle was fought at Tirla (6 miles 
west of Dhar) in which the Mahommedan troops were completely 
defeated and Dia Bahadur was slain. 


From this time the Mahommedan supremacy in Malwa ends. 
Two years later, Anand Rao Puar, the younger brother of Udaji 
(who had previously been deprived of all power by the Peishwa), 
was vested with authority to collect the Mahratta share of the 
revenue of Malwa and Guzerat. He shortly afterwards settled 
at Dhar, which province with some of the adjoining districts were 
assigned to him for the support of himself and his adherents. As 


1 The real founder of the present family. 
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Malcolm writes :— “It is a strange coincidence that the success 
of the Mahrattas should by making Dhar the capital of Anand 
Rao and his descendants, restore the sovereignty to а race which 
had seven centuries before been expelled from the Government of 
that city and territory.” 


Anand Rao Puar died in 1749, and was succeeded by his son 
Yeswant Rao, who accompanied the Peishwa to Hindoostan, and 
was one of the many distinguished leaders who fell at the battle of 
Paniput. He was succeeded by his son Kundi Rao, then only two 
and a half years old, and the management of the family possessions 
was carried on by the Diwan Madho Rao Urekar. From this time 
the power of the State declined, and its total ruin seemed inevit- 
able when Raghuba Dada, being compelled to withdraw from 
Poona, sent his family to take refuge in Dhar. It was while in 
the fort that Anandi Dai, lis principal wife, gave birth to Baji 
Rao, the last of the Peishwas. Dhar was immediately attacked by 
the combined force of Raghuba's enemies, and as Kundi Rao had 
openly espoused his cause, the Puar territory in Malwa was resumed, 
and was only restored on the surreuder of Anandi Bai and her 
child. Kundi Rao married a daughter of Govind Rao Gaekwar, 
by whom he had а son Anand Бао, who was born six months 
after his father's death. Anand Rao remained at Baroda until 
he was seventeen years old, when he proceeded to Dhar, and 
although opposed by the Diwan Rung Rao Urekar, lie succeeded 
in establishing himself in power. For the next twenty years the 
State was subjected to continued raids by the forces of Holkar and 
Scindhia, The former, Yeswant Rao Holkar, received the rebellious 
Diwan and, urged on by him, ravaged the country. Finding, 
however, he could not obtain all he wanted, the Diwan went on to 


Daulet Rao Scindhia and succeeded in instigating that chief to A. 


attack Dhar. In this year Anand Rao died, leaving his distracted 
territory to his widow Maina Bai. This conrageous Indy who was 
pregnant at the time of her husband’s death, took up her residence 
in Mandu, where she gave birth to a son Ramchander Rao Puar. 
Her cause being strengthened by this event, she continued her 
struggle, in spite of all difficulties, to maintain the independence 
of the State. Her son died when he was three years old, but Maina 
Bai immediately had recourse to adoption, and with the concur- 
rence of both Scindhia and Holkar nominated her sister's son, who 


A. D. 1780. 
A. H. 1198, 


A. D. 1797. 
А. Н. 1216. 


А. D. 1810. 
A. Н, 1228, 


A. 1). 1836, 
A. П. 1251. 


A. D, 1557. 
A. П. 1275, 


lst Nov, 1867, 


A. 1. 1860. 
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was about the same age as her own child, and seated him on the 
gaddi under the name of Ramchander Puar. The next seven years 
were а mere struggle for existence, апа when the British forces 
entered Malwa, Dhar itself was the only possession! that remained 
to Ramchander Puar, while the entire revenue of the State did not 
exceed Hs.35,000. With the advent of the British, however, а 
rapid change took place. By opportune policy, Scindhia was 
induced to return the Badnawar pergana and his aid was invoked 
to recover Bersia which had been occupied by the Pindari Leader 
Karim Khan. Finally, on the 10th of July 1819, а treaty was 
concluded with the British, and Dhar was saved from the annihi- 
lation which undoubtedly awaited it. Prosperity rapidly returned, 
and Maina Bai and her Minister Bapu Raghunath, both of 
whom outlived Ramchander Rao, continued to carry on, the 
administration. ; 

Ramchander, who had married a granddaughter of Daulat Rao 
Scindhia, died childless in 1833. His widow adopted as his succes- 
sor Yeswant Rao Paar of Malthan (Deccan), then abont twelve 
years of age, and the administration wascontinued by Bapu Raghu- 
nath till his death in 1836, Nothing of importance marks the 
rule of this chief, but he introduced an organised system of govern- 
ment, and left а reputation for great generosity among the people. 
The fine temple of Kalka Devi tothe north-west of the town, which 
was entirely repaired by him, shows his religious tendencies. He 
died suddenly їп May 1857, having nominated on his death-bed 
Anand Rao Puar, his half-brother, as his successor. Anand Rao, 
then а boy ofthirteen, was unable to stem in his territory the 
torrent of mntiny and disaffection which at that time spread over 
the whole country. His army, mostly composed of Makranis 
and Pathans, having looted the Agency at Bhopawar, occupied the 
fort at Dhar until it was captured by the British. In consequence 
the State was confiscated, but was subsequently restored to Anand 
Rao, with the exception of the Bairsia Perganna.' 

British management was maintained, however, till 1864, when 
ruling powers were given to the chief. During his long rule, the 


1 The Nimar perganas of Dharampuri and Tikri were still nominally in 
possession of the ‘amily, but no revenue was derived from these perganns. 

з This pergana was transferred to Bhopil ns a roward for the services 
during the mutiny rendered by Sekaniler Begam. 
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prosperity of Dhar continued to increase, and the revenue rose 
from about 5 lakhs in 1857 to 9 lakhs in 1896. Anand Rao 
received several marks of favour at the hands of the Imperial 
Government. Оп the occasion of the Delhi assemblage in 1877, 
he was granted the title of Maharaja as a personal distinction, and 
was also appointed a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India. In 1883, the decoration of Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire was also conferred upon him. Не died 
childless in July 1898, having previously adopted his nephew 
Udaji Rao Puar of Malthan. Of Anand Rao the people say : “He 
was short of stature, but large of heart”; and indeed no truer thing 
could be said of him ; but with all his unlimited hospitality to- 
wards Europeans as well as natives, he left his treasury full, and 
thus enabled the State to tide over with comparative ease the dis- 
astrous years which followed his death. 


Udaji Rao Puar, whose succession was immediately recognised 
by the Government of India, is now sixteen years of age, and is 
being educated at the Daly College at lndore, the management 
of the State being in the hands of a Superintendent under the 
direct control of the Political Agent. 


CHAPTER П. 
Buildings. 

The Fort is a rectangular construction of red sandstone, 
attributed to Sultan Mahmud Tughluk of Delhi. Onthe third gate 
there is an inscription to the effect that “ in the reign of Aurangzebe 
this gate was constructed during the administration of Ashur 
Beg.’ a man of great resources and courage.” 

During the Mahratta invasion the fort played an important 
part, and it was here that Anandi Bai took refuge and gave birth 
to Baji Rao, the third Peishwa. A toy well and miniature throne 
with slide are shown as having been his playthings. Later, at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, the forts of Dhar and 
Mandu were practically the only pieces of territory remaining to 
the present family, and it was from bere that Maina Bai, the 
courageous Rani of the time, directed her eventually successful 
struggles to preserve the State for her infant son, Ramchander Rao. 

In 1857 the Arabs, Makranis, and Pathans, then in the service of 


1 Foster brother of Shah Jehan. 
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the State, joined the Amjhera mutineers and looted the Agency at 
Bhopawar. They then returned to Dhar, and having completely 
overawed the administration, took possession of the fort, which 
they held for about three months. An eye-witness describes what 
happened as follows: “ The Diwan, Ramchand Rao (son of Bapuji 
Rughunath, the able minister of Maina Bai), the Raja being then a 
minor, informed the British authorities of what had occurred, and 
although frightened to openly ask for assistance, maintained secret 
correspondence with them. A force under the command of General 
Stewart eventually marched from Mhow, and the mutineers, hearing 
of its ndvance, took up positions on the high ground to the east 
covering the approaches to the city. On being attacked, they 
immediately retired to the fort. The British were without siege 
guns, and had to wait thearrival of two heavy pieces from Mhow. 
These guns were placed at the distance of aboot 300 yards from 
the south-west corner of the fort, and after battering the wall for 
thirteen days (using, as rumour goes, 40,000 projectiles), the breach 
was effected, which is still to be seen. That night the mutineers 
fled without the knowledge of the British, and the following day 
the bombardment was renewed, The prisoners who had remained 
in the fort began to wave their *dhotis' in sign of surrender, and 
the British then took possession," It was only at the personal 
request of the late Maharaja, made to Н. E. Lord Northbrook 
when he visited Dhar as Viceroy, that permission was given to 
rebuild the gap in the rampart. It has been found necessary to 
postpone the completion of this work owing to existing financial 
difficulties. The fort, at present, contains the jail and sepoy lines 
and a gigantic “ baori." The palace known ns the Karbuza Mahal, 
on the north-west bastion now in disrepair, apparently dates from 
the Mandu period. 


At the upper entrance gate is а tomb known as that of Data 
Bandhi Chor. Very briefly the tradition is as follows : — The 
saint, by name Hazrat Mahbud, said to have been a servant in the 
fort, at the command of his mother, released all the prisoners. 
In struggling with the guards his head was severed from his body 
and fell at the place where this tomb now stands. The headless 
body continued the fight until it reachel а spot about 200 yards to 
the north, where it fell and was buried. At this spot also a much- 
frequented shrine exists. 


THE LAT MU8JID EASTERN ENTRANCE. 
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Among the guns stored in the Arsenal, at the entrance of the 
fort, there are some old pieces of the Mandu period of most 
primitive character; also а few camel guns. These were brought 
from Mandu for safe custody at the suggestion of the Political 
Agent! about 1878. 

The Lat Musjid. 

This mosque owes its erection to Dilawar Khan, first king of 
Malwa, the material used having evidently been taken from Hindu 
temples. The northern gateway is of particularly Jain-like style, and is 
in good preservation. The eastern gate is of a later epoch, and shows 
much more the influence of Mahomedan architecture, There are 
two inseriptions ; that on the northern doorway is in prose, and to the 
effect that Ahmed Shah, known as Dilawar Khan, laid the foundation 
stone in the year A.D. 1405. The second inscription on the eastern 
entrance is in Verse, and may be thus transcribed :— 

* Lord of the earth and mighty source of lofty heaven 
* The support of the people of this world 

* And sun of the zenith of perfection 

‘© [n Him all good qualities аге entered — 

* Of descent noble as the heavens 

“ Powerful as the angels, and equal to Jesus 

* In justice, charity, gravity, war, assembly and magnificence 
* The eye of heaven hath not seen 

“ А person of such lofty thoughts 

“The great supporter of Islam 

* Ahmed Shah Dawad 

** A hero of such noble qualities 

“ As Ghor may well be proud of. 

“ The helper and supporter of the religion of the Prophet 
“Dilawar Khan, the chosen one of the Great God 
“Disciple of Nazir-ud-din Mahommed 

* This Asylum and place of protection for all great men 
“In the city of Dhar constructed this assembly mosque 
“At a happy moment and on an auspicious day 

“ А mosque like the second Kaba of the world 

“The praise of which is beyond description 

“ A mosque which resembles one built by angels 


* Or the Kiba by which the great world has received pleasure aud 
beauty. 


2 Colonel Lester. 


A.D. 1405. 
А.Н. 808. 
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“It was the year 808 Hijri that the construction of the mosque 

was completed with all splendour.” 
Eighty feet from the northern gateway lies the square beam of iron 
ly which the mosque is known. Jebangir in his diary speaks of it as 


follows: — 
* Outside this fort (Dhar), there is an assembly mosque which 


has in front of it fixed in the ground a four-cornered iron pillar 
about four feet round. When Sultan Bahadur of Gujrat 
took Malwa, he wished to carry this column to Gujrat. In 
digging it up, the pillar fell and broke in two, one piece 
measuring 22 feet and the other 13 feet, As it was lying 
here uncared for, I (Jehangir) ordered the big piece to be 
carried to Agra, to be put up in the courtyard of the shrine 
of Him, whose abode is the heavenly throne (Akbar) to be 
used аз а lamp-post.” 

Zvidently Jehangie’s orders were never carried out. The piece fallen 
in situ actually measuring 24 feet is where Jehangir saw it ; the second 
piece, 12 feet long, was removed to the Agency Garden some years ago. 
The end of this piece is octagonal and suggestive of its having been 
made for a lamp-post. 


On the piece lying near the mosque is a short inscription in Persian 
as follows :— 

„П. 1591. “In the reign of the most exalted emperor, the reflection of the 
Almighty, while on hia way to the Deccan in the eighth year 
of Asfandia, 42 Julusi, corresponding to 1000 of the Hijra, 
the Emperor Akbar passed here with great pomp, and his 
order for engraving this inscription was carried into effect. by 
Sharif Mahomed.” 

The “ Kamal Maula.” 

This enclosure comprises the tomb of : — 

(a) Shaikh Kamal-ud-din Sahib Malvi; 

(^) The alleged tomb of Mahmiid Khilji, third king of Mandu ; 

(с) .X mosque; and 

(d) Several other ruined tombs of no historic importance, 
As regards the tomb of Kamil-ud-din, the inscription over the 

‘loorway reads thus :— 

“This lofty tomb of beauty, this dome which reflects light, 

* This is the shrine of the saint 

+ And people coming from distant places 

* Should here prostrate themselves, 
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“Though the space was small, still the gateway was constructed 
with beauty 

** The small arches over the platform, the threshold and this gateway 

* Resemble the new moon, 

* For the repose of all great persons 

* And for the support of all 

“In the happy reign of the emperor of the world 

* Mahmid Shah Khilji 

* In the year 861 Hajri this was constructed. A. D. 1457, 

“May the place of his life be everlasting. 

* On the threshold of the Lord of this world and of Religion 

٠١ Mahmuüd lay prostrate, 

“May his kindness continue upon me 

* In the same way ав it is extended to all who bow before him." 

The origin of the quaint blue tile, with cufic characters, let into 
the wall above the Mulvi's tomb is a puzzle. There is nothing similar 
toitto be found in the neighbourhood, and up to the present it has 
not been possible to trace whence it came, The only mention of it is 
to be found in a Persian work called ''Guljar Abrar,’ where а 
translation is given in Persian verse, which we may thus transcribe : 

* On this tomb upon а green stone with golden letters it is written 
that, in this world nothing remains of good men, except their goodness.” 

Kamál-ud-din, known as ‹* Malwi," because of his long residence in 
Malwa, was one of the many disciples of the famous Nizam-ud-din 
Auliya, who flourished in Delhi at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Sent by his spiritual guide to Malwa, Kamal became famous 
as в preacher and “attained the heights of sanctity.” The date of his 
death is unknown, but it must have occurred many years prior to the 
erection by Mahmüd Khilj of the buildings which adorn his grave. 
His teacher, Nizam-ud-din, died in A,D. 1325; it is thus hardly possi- 
ble that Kamal can have lived beyond A.D. 1400, and he cannot, 
therefore, have met Mahmud in the flesh. It would seem probable 
that these buildings were erected as a thanks-offering to the local saint 
after Mahmiid’s return from his successful campaign against the Rana 
Kumbhu of Chitor.' 

1 Since this was written an inscription has been exhumed from the small 
graveyard in this enclosure. It is dated, 795 А.Н. (1395 A.D.), ie., prior to 
the assumption of sovereignty by Dilawar Khan, lst king of Malwa, and states 
that in that yenr in the reign of Mahmud Shah, son of Sultan Firoz Tughiek, 
the small and anolent mosques of Dhar which had fallen into ruin througk the 


ravages of time were repaired in a beautiful fashion by Khan Falik Dilawar 
Khan (then Subah of Malwa). 
35 
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Opposite that of Kamal-ud-din stands a tomb which, local tradition 
insists, is that of Mahmūd КАП)! himself, Again to quote tradition, 
the great warrior is said to have expressed the wish that he “should 
be buried in the place where people removed their shoes in going to 
visit the tomb of his patron saint Kamál-ud-din." 


Raja Bhoja's School. 


The mosque, contiguous to Kamiil-ud-din’s tomb, is known among 
the Hindoo population as “Raja Bhoja ka Madrassa,” s.e., Raja 
Bhoja’s School. In its present form, it is contemporaneous with the 
buildings round it, but, asin the саве of the Lat Musjid, all the 
materials used seem to have been taken from Hindoo buildings. ‘The 
decoration of the ** Mehrab " and tlie dome are more elaborate than in 
the Lát Musjid. 


As confirming the local tradition of the existence of Raja Bhoja's 
school in this neighbourhood, the two Serpodandhi pillar inscriptions, 
photographs oi which are given below, are extremely interesting. 


The following explanation of them, has kindly been given me by 
Mr. К. К. Lele, Superintendent of Education in the Dhar State. 


“Inscription No. I is made up by the windings of one serpent only. 
It contains the Sanskrit alphabet in the Nagari characters of the 11th 
or 12th century А. D., and the chief inflectional terminationg of nouns 
snd verbs. ‘Ihe former are given in the body of the serpent, and the 
latter in the tail, ‘The consonants do not differ very much from those 
in common use now; but the vowels have quite a different shape. 
The whole inscript:on ig 2 It, 3 in. in height and 1 ft, in breadth, 
There are altogether 53 letters and symbols, and 2] nominal and 
18 verbal inflectional terminations. As the alphabet plays the chief 
part in this inscription, it may be called alphabetical.” 


“Inscription No, II is bigger in size, 2] ft. in height and 14 ft. in 
breadth, with greater contents. It із made up by the intertwining ol 
two serpents, probably male and female, It contains chiefly the 
personal terminations of the ten tenses and moods of Sanskrit gram- 
mar. There are three numbers io Sanskrit, and two sets of termina- 
tions (Parasmaipada and Atmanepada, transitive and intransitive) for 
ench of the tenses and moods : so for the three persons in each there 
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are altogether 18 terminations, 9 of each set, as shown below:— 


Paraswai. Atmane. 

Sing. du. p. с Sing. du. pl. 
8rd person > Sas 3rd person En c 
2nd , 55 de; 2ud ,, sed 
lst n ES ses lat „n 1 


Inscription Serpobandha No. IT. 
Thus there are altogether 18X10 = 180 verbal terminations, 90 of 
each set, given in the table and numbered on the right-hand side. 
They are given in slanting columns from the left to the right in the 
spaces left between the zigzag turnings of the serpents, On the 
left-hand side are marked the names of the two sets of terminations, 
the three persons: the third or prathama, the second ог madhyama, 
and the first or uttama ; and the three numbers by the figures 1, 2 
and 3. The names of the tenses are marked on the top of each 
column by the initial letter of each. In Sanskrit, besides primitive 
verbal bases, there are several (not fewer than a dozen) derivative 
bases of verbs, which show causation, desire, intensity, ete. These and 
other details are indicated in the round knots below the principal table. 
The inscription is based on the Ka-tantra grammar of Sanskrit. 
Above the table there аге two Sanskrit stanzas of the Anustubha 
metre of 32 letters divided into 4 feet of 8 letters each, In the first 
verse occur the names of Udayadittya and Naravarman, and in the second 
that of Udayadittya alone, Now these Udayadittya and Naravarman 
were the almost immediate successors of the Raja Bhoja who ruled at 
Dhar during-the first half of the eleventh century of the Christian era. 


The probable meaning of the stanzas is as follows : — 

“The swords of the king Udayadittya and Naravarman were 
equally ready for the protection of the varnas (t.e, the four castes) and 
the letters of the alphabet, This pillar inscription has been put here 
by king Udayadittya for the gratification of poets and princes." 

In addition to these evidences, a considerable portion of the floor of 
the mosque is paved! with black stone slabs, on which can be distinctly 
seen traces of the inscriptions which once covered them, but which 
unfortunately have been almost totally defaced by the Mahomedan 
conquerors, Finally, a recent close inspection has brought to light the 
fact that the reverse side of two of the great black stone slabs which 
form the lining of the * Mchrab"' are covered with similar inscriptions, 
which happily by their position have escaped destruction, but of which, 


1 For about 1,200 eq. ft. 
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owing to that same position, it has only been possible up to the present 
to take fragmenta] impressions. These impressions seem to show 
thet the inscriptions are a dramatic composition probably on an 
historical subject, written in the reign of a successor of Bhoja.! 


Mausoleum of Abdulla Shah Changal. 


This mausoleum lies south-west of the city on the ancient ram- 
parte of the town. The tomb itself is insignificant, but the history 
connected with it, as detailed in the Persian inscription over the gate- 
way leading up to the tomb, is of interest, It runs as follows :— 

* His tomb appears to be wholly a reflection of light 

* And the Saint who is buried here was the true lover of God. 
“Hig voice possessed a power as marvellous as that of David 

* And by it men and even animals were charmed ; 

“But what of men, even Angels do homage to bis tomb. 

* [t was in the palmy days of the Hindusthat he came to this city 
“ And Raja Bhoj,? then king,was so affected by his marvellous power 
“That he embraced the Faith. 


. D. 1296- * Mahmud Shah Khilji repaired the dome over his tomb, which 


316. 
. D. 1454, 


Allah- ud-din Ghori had constructed before him. 

* He is the first and foremost of the saints, and his tomb was 
constructed here in 857 A. H. 

* He is termed Changal, because all who once visited him remained 
for ever fascinated by his marvellous power. 


1 The dimensions of the stone from which impressions have been taken are 
5' 8" x 5', and the whole inscription consists on a rough calculation of about 80 
lines of 116 syllables each. Owing to the position and then only with great 
difficulty 40 half-lines have been copied. The inscription is in classical San- 
skrit poetry and was written by the Royal Tutor Madan to be reproduced at 
Dhar ot the spring festival It is written in honor of Arjuna Varma Deo 
(А.Р. 1209—1217) and mention is made of the wars between the Pramanas and 
the Chalukyas now happily ended by marriage. A glimpse is given of the high 
states of civilisation and refinement then prevailing in Dhar, which is described 
as a city of palaces having beautiful pleasure gardens on the hills surrounding 
the town. The people prided themselves in the glories of Bhoja who had made 
Dhar the Queen of Malwa. The excellence of the Dhar musicians as well as of its 
scholars is also mentioned. It appears that some of the facts mentioned in 
this inscription are confirmod by a copper-plate grant of Arjuna Varma, dated 
Bamvat 1272 (A. О, 1216) which was written by tbe same author Madan, and 
а оору of which has been published in the American Oriental Society's 
Journal (Part VII). 

з According to Tod, the dates of the three Bhojas were: A.D. E67, A.D. 
665, A.D. 1306. The last was the predecessor of Udayadittya. 
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* He has attained the highest degree of piety and virtue known to 
the Dervishes.”’ 

The Hindus naturally scoff at the idea that а Raja Bhoj should 
have been conveited to Mahommedanism, but the inscription given 
above shows how ancient is the tradition, while the Mahommedan 
story, which is fully detailed in the ** Annals of Malwa,” goes on to say 
that Raja Bhoja on hie conversion took the name of Abdullah and 
was buried on the same spot as his teacher, А series of small tombs 
in the same enclosure are said to be those of forty missionaries who 
were massacred at the instance of Raja Bhoj himself, evidently prior 
to the arrival of Shah Changiil! The latter was a native of Medina 
and, in Malwa, one of the earliest apostles of the new creed.’ 

Besides the above there are some twelve other tombs of known “ Pirs” 
scattered in and about the city, dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Опе of the most prominent, and whose tomb is visible at a 
distance of about a mile south from the Shah Changil is that of Hazrat 
Pir Parahan. It is said of him that one of the elements, namely air, was 
under his control ; the seat on which he used to sit floated in the ather, 
and on it he moved at will from place to place. Hence his name, Pir 
Parahan—the flying Saint. Another of historical interest is the shrine 
ot Maulana Ghiyas, who is mentioned by Abul Fazl in conjunction with 
Shaikh Kamal and others as having been one of the saintly followers of 
Nizamuddin Auliya.? His tomb lies on the Khande Rao hill. He is 
more specially а patron of learning, and to this day the youth of Dhar 
frequent his shrine when troubled with the prospect of an examination, 

It may here be noted that these Mahomedan shrines of Dhar are 
equally sacred both to Hindus and Mahomedans. 

The only Hindu building of general interest is the temple of Kali, 
beautifully situated on a hillock overlooking the lotus-covered tank to 
the north-west of the city. 

The building as it now stands is due to Jaswant Rao Puar, grand- 
father of the present chief, but the shrine itself is of a far remoter 
period, and is alleged to date from the early Hindu kings. When the 
Mahommedaus invaded Malwa, the image, to avoid its destruction, was 
removed and hidden in the city, where it is still to be seen ina miserable 
hut, It is held by the devotees of Kali that with the exception of the 
famous Durga of Bengal, this is the only image of the goddess which 
escaped destruction and survived those iconoclastic times, 


ore not succecded in finding any mention of this saint io the Аша. 
Akbari. 


® Àin-i-Akburi, Vol. JII., p. 366. Jarrett’s translation. 


Kalka Dev. 


The modern 
city. 


A. D. 1617. 


A. D. 1840. 


A. D. 1411. 
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But little comment is necessary on the modern city. It dates from 
the commencement of last century when Mains Bei built the palace 
and the Utawad gate as well as the fine temple of Mahadeo in the centre 
of the town. Of public bnildings there are practically none, with the 
exception of the High School and the hospital founded by Anand Rao 
Puar, the late Mahereja. 


CHAPTER III. 
Nalcha. 

Nalcha, sixteen miles from Dhar, is now а small village, the head- 
quarters of a tahsil of the same name. 

It has lost much of its importance since 1820 when it was the head- 
quarters of Sir John Malcolm and still more, since the time when 
Jehangir visited it, aud in his diary describes it as follows :— ** What 
сап be written worthy of the beauty and pleasantness of Naleha ? The 
neighbourhood is fall of mango trees, the whole of the country is one 
unbroken and restful evergreen, Owing to its beauty, I remnined 
there three days, 

“ Nalcha із опе of the best places in Malwa, It has an extensive 
growth of vines, and among its mango groves and vineyards wander 
streamlets of water, I arrived at atime (February) when, contrary to 
the Northern clime, the vines were in blossom and fruit, and во great 
was the vintage that the meanest boor could eat grapes to Lis fill. The 
poppy wasalso in flowers, and its fields delighted the eye with their 
many coloured beauty.” 

The vines have disappeared, and nothing is sadder than to see the 
ruin which the recent drought has caused to the mango-groves of which 
Jehangir speaks, Still much of the natural beauty of the place remains, 
and оле can well understand how Sir John Malcolm chose it as a 
residence, The house where he lived lies a few hundred yards west 
of the village, and as he bimself records is one of the palaces built by 
Mahmnüd Khilji during the reign of the latter in Mandu, 

Until about 1840, it was used as n travellers’ bungalow, but has since 
fallen into total disrepair, 

The picturesque ruins surrounding the tank close to which the road 
passes, date from the time of Mahmiid Khilji who, it is recorded, built 
here some beautiful palaces and mosques, From Nalcha to Mandu 
the road becomes a sort of Via Appia. On the rising ground at a’ 
short distance from the village the ruins commence which extend with- 
out intermission to the hill of Manda, On the right isa chain of 
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hills, nearly every one of which is topped by crumbling relics of the 
past. Most of the buildings are quadrangular and surmounted by 
cupolas below which are ruins of ornamental carving with traces of the 
original blue enamelled ground. Some of the buildings are large with 
walled enclosures and porticos. As a ‘‘ Bombay Subaltern” writing 
in 1844 saya: “ They form a dreary picture of the mutability of earthly 
pomp; а cutting satire оп the vanities and nothingness of human 
endeavour; the hardy pipal tree has clang to the walls with destructive 
and unrelenting embrace, and the wild denizens of the jungle have 
usurped the halls of kings, the luxurious retreats of indolent Maho- 
medans, aud of the fair inmates of their harem. ” 

On the left, abont half way to Mandu, is the ** Kakra Koh," a mag- 
nificent ravine of great depth, which extending far into the distance 
breaks through the Vindbian chain into the Nimar plain, Two marks 
on the rock near where the two sides meet are pointed ont as the 
veritable footprints of Murtaza Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomed. 
Just opposite, on the other side of the road, and strongly contrasting 
in its quiet beauty with the grandeur of the ravine, із а small lake sur- 
rounded on three sides by hills, its embankments covered with a rich 
belt of mangos und jamun trees. 

The strange bulky tree, which cannot fail to have attracted notice, is 
the Adansonia diyitata, the Baobal tree of Senegal known in Malwa 
as the Khorarani Imli, It abounds in Nalcha and Mandu, but іх not 
to be found in any other part of Malwa," and is exotic in India, Its 
trunk attains enormous dimensions, uud was supposed by its discoverer, 
the French botanist Adauson, to exceed any other tree in longevity ; 
he found one 80 feet iu diameter, uud calculated its age at 5,150 years ! 
The wood іх extremely light, its specific gravity being ошу 262, water 
being 1,000, and is thus but Jittle heavier than cork. The tree 18 in 
full leaf only during the rains, the pods ripening about March; the 
juice is used by the natives ав а febrifuge and a basis for sherbet, 
It seems probable that this tree was iutroduced into Malwa from 
Abyssinia during the reign of Mahmūd КЫ, when Mandu was at its 
zenith and close trade relations with that country existed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Mandu—its History. 
Before attempting to describe the ruins, it seems desirable to 
take up the thread of history which connects this place with 
а Except an occasional stray specimen, 
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Dhar, and to note as briefly as a period of five hundred years 
will allow, the events of which Mandu has been the scene, 

From time immemorial Mandu must have been а fortress, bnt, ns 
is the case with Dhar, of its history prior to the Mahomedan 
conquest very little is known, 


Farishta mentions that one Anand Deo Rajput of the tribe of Bais 
who rose to power after the death of Pertab Chand, constructed the 
fort of Mandu in Malwa. This Anand Deo lived in the reign of 

А. D. 591-621, Khusrn Parvis, King of Persia, and died after a reign of sixteen 
years. 

In connection with the foundation of Mandu, Colonel Tod writes 
аз follows : 

* Maheswar . . . appears to have been the first seat of 
Government of the Pramaras.' They subsequently 
founded Dhara Nagar (Dhar) and Maundu on the crest of 
the Vindhian hills . . . the inscription in the nail- 
headed character fixes the date of the last princo of the 
Pramaras of Chitore at A. D. 714." 


1 E: а In А. D. 1304-05 Mandu suffered the same fate as Dhar at the 
° ° "° hands of Ain-ul-Mulk Multani, and one century later, on the succes- 
A.D. 1998, sion of Alp Khan, known as Sultan Hoshang, became the capital of 
the independent kingdom of Malwa. It was seven years previous 
to this date that Alp Khan withdrew to Mandu, annoyed with his 
father Dilawar Khan for entertaining as his overlord at Dhar, 
Mahmud Tugluk, the refugee Monarch of Delhi. According to 
Farishta he stayed there for three years and laid the foundation of 
the famous fortress, the remains of which still exist. Although 
Dilawar Khan took up his residence at Dhar, and considered that 
place as the seat of his government, he frequently visited Mandu 
and, as available inscriptions show, built the Assembly Mosque near 
the Jahaz Mahal and the southern gateway of the fort now known 
as the Tarapur Gate. 


2nd King of On the death of Dilawar Khan, Alp Kban assumed the title of 
the Ghori King of Malwa under the name of Sultan Hoshang Ghori. 
marty, A. D. 
1405-1132. 5 
А rumour prevalent at the time that he had poisoned his father 


(although according to Farishta not generally accepted) wns evi- 
dently believed by Musaffar Shah of Gujerat, the sworn brother-in- 


1 Modern Puar. 
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arms of the late king, who immediately collected an army and 
marched against Hoshang.' Не reached Dhar without resistance 
and a battle ensued on the plain in front ofthe town. The Gujerat 
chief was wounded and Hoshang was unhorsed, but the troops von- 
tinued to fight desperately until the scale turned in favour of 
Gujerat. Hoshang threw himself into the fort of Dhar, wherein he 
was closely besieged, and was finally forced to surrender at discre- 
tion. He was taken prisoner to Gujerat, and Nasrat Khan, brother 
of Muzaffar Shah with a strong detachment, was left in charge of the 
Government of Malwa. Nasrat, however, failed to gain the good- 
will either of the army or of the people and was forced to retire to 
Gujerat. On his departure, the Malwites appointed Musi Khan, 
nephew of the late Dilawar Khan, their leader. Hearing this, 
Hoshang wrote to Muzaffar Shah, pointing out that the unfavour- 
able reports circulated against him were false, and requesting that 
he might be permitted to recover his usurped dominions, Muzaffar 
Shah acceded to his request, and deputed his grandson Ahmed to 
accompany Hoshang to Malwa and reinstate him on his throne. 


On arrival at Dhar, which place they soon reduced, Ahmed re- 
turned to Gujerat, and Hoshang continued his advance on Mandu, 
but failed to make any impression on it until joined by his cousin, 
Malik Moghis. The desertion of this powerful noble so disconcerted 
Musi Khan, that he abandoned Mandu and fled without further 
resistance. Two years later, Hoshang, forgetful of all he owed to 
Muzaffar Shah, and personally to the prince Ahmed, who had now 
succeeded to the Gujerat throne, marched on Broach for the pur- 
pose of aiding Feroz Khan and Haibat Khan ® in opposing Ahmed’s 
succession, Ahmed Shah, however, prevented the junction of the 
three armies, and Hoshang returned incontinently to Dhar, but so 
restless was his disposition, and so inveterate his enmity to the 
rulers of Gujerat, that he soon afterwards involved himself in anew 
war. Hearing that Ahmed Shah had marched against the Raja of 
Jalwara, Hoshang again led his army into Gnjerat and laid it 
waste. Ahmed Shah accordingly returned to meet him, on which 


A. D. 1407, 


A. D. 1408. 


occasion again Hoshanog fled to Malwa. А third time Hosbang A 1). 141& 


1 This attack marks the commencement of the seri^s of wars between 
Malwa and Gujarat, which finally culminated, in A, D. 1526, with the over- 
throw of the Malwa Kingdom, 

2 Younger sons of Muzaffur Shah. 
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invaded Gujerat during the &bsonce of Ahmed Shah, but retreated 
on the prince's approach. On this occasion Ahmed Shah followed 
him up into Malwa and a battle was fought near Ujjain. Hosbang 
was defeated and fied to Mandu pursued by the Gujerat cavalry, 
while Ahmed Shah followed as far as Nalcha. 

To punish Hoshang, Ahmed twice besieged Mandu, and though 
he failed each time to take the fort, his retirement bad to be 
purchased, and both as regards saccess and fair dealing the honours 
of the campaign remained with the Gujerat chief. 

In 1420, Hoshang marched on Kherla, n fortress of the Ghond- 
wara kingdom, and having compelled the Каја by treaty to pay 
a yearly tribute to the king of Malwa, returned laden with booty 
to Mandu. 

In 1421, assuming tho character of а horse-denler, and accom- 
panied by a thousand cavalry, he went to Jajnagar, now Jajpur 
in Orissa. Не took with him a number of bay, chestnut and 
grey horses, such as that Raja was known to admire with the 
object of bartering these animals and other goods for the famous 
war elephants of Jajnagar. The pretended merchants having 
arrived, the Raja intimated his intention first of all to inspect the 
linen-goods, and then, either to purchase them with money, or 
barter elephants for them. The goods were accordingly spread on 
the ground, but owing to the threatening appearance of the weather 
liosbang remonstrated, pointing out that the articles would be 
damaged if rain came on. The Raja’s servants, however, insisted, 
and the goods remained spread out in the open. At length the 
Naja arrived, and « thunderstorm coming on, the elephants of his 
cavaicade trampled over the merchandise, which was much damaged. 
Hoshang, irritated at his loss, without further ado ordered his 
followers to mount and attack the Raja’s escort, many of whom 
were slain, the Raja himself being taken prisoner. Hoshang then 
informed him of his rank, and the Raja purchased his liberty with 
seventy-five elephants ; he was also required to escort the warlike 
merchant to the confines of his country, whence he was permitted 
to return bat not without having handed over п few more of his 
famous elephants. 

Qu bis way back to Malwa, Hoshang heard that Ahmed Shah 
had invaded the country and was besieging Mandu. He, therefore, 
seized the fort of Kherla so as to have a position to fall back on 
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in case Mandu fell, and thence continuing his march he succeeded 
in entering the fort by the Tarapur Gate. On this Ahmed Shah 
raised the siege and retired to Serangpur. Hoshang having 
followed by a shorter route, reached there before him, aud sent the 
following hypocritical message to delay his advance :—" The blood 
of the faithful depends on us; lei us restrain then our hands from 
the mutual destruction of true Believers. I beseech you to desist 
from warfare and to return to Gujerat. Meanwhile, let hostilities 
cense, and receive my ambassador, who has power to conclude an 
eternal peace between us.” Ahmed Shah was deceived by these 
protestations, and Hoshang availed himself of his credulity by 
making a night attack on the Gujerat camp. His army penetra- 
ted to the Royal Tent, and it was only through the gallantry of the 
Rajput guard that Ahmed Shah made his escape. The latter hovered 
about the skirts of the camp until day-break, and having rallied a 
small but resolute band of his followers, led them against the 
hitherto victorious Malwites. Hoshang fought bravely, and both 
chiefs were wounded, bnt the King of Malwa, “ on whom the face 
of victory never smiled," was defeated, and took refuge in the fort 
of Sarangpur. Ahmed not only recovered all his property, but in 
addition captured twenty-seven of Hoshang's elephants; he then 
retired towards Gujarat only to be followed by Hoshang. An 
action took place, in which Ahmed was again victorious and 
Hoshang fled а second time to Sarangpur. 


Thence he repaired to Mandu to recruit his defeated army, and 
shortly afterwards besieged the fort of Gagrone, which fell into 
his hands. He also invested Gwalior, but was compelled to raise 
the siege and return to Mandn. In 1428 he again suffered defeat 
on this occasion at the hands of the Deccanis ander Ahmed Shah 
Bhimani, when his baggage, followers and the ladies of his family 
remained in the hands of the enemy. His last expedition was 
against the fort of Kalpi, which he took. From here he returned 
to Mandu and thence to Hoshungabad, where he died in the month 
of September. He was in the first instance buried here, but his 
body was afterwards removed to Mandu in state and entombed i 
the splendid mausoleum which still exists. Бу the help of his 
minister, Malik Mughis Khilji and of hie son Mahmud, Malwe 
during the last ten years of his reign prospered, and the limits of 
the Kingdom were much extended. 
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On Hoshang’s death, his son Ghazni Khan, with the title of Sulian 
Mahommed Ghori, succeeded to the throne. It was this prince that 
ordered his enpital to be called ** Shadiabad,”? or the “ City of Joy." 
Malik Mughis, Hoshang’s minister, and bis son, Mahmûd, were 
maintained in power. The Soltan, finding that the Nandod Rajputs 
were raiding a part of Malwa, despatched his chief minister with 
an army to chastise them, and leaving all public business in the 
hands of Malimüd, abandoned himself to drunkenness and dissipa- 
tion. Aftera reign of three years, during which the power of 
Mahmûd continually increased, he was poisoned by ono of the 
private servants at the instance of his minister. The Ghori Dyn- 
asty thus came to an end. 


With the reins of power entirely in his hands Mahmüd asked 
his father to accept the succession, but the latter declined saying 
that he alone was best ablo to conduct the affairs of the State. 
Accordingly ou the 16th of May 1435, Sultan Mahmûd Khilji ascend- 
ed the throne in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and was crown- 
ed in Mandu with the tiara of Saltan Hoshang. He raised his 
father to royal dignity, and delivered over exclusively to him the 
seals of office of prime minister. Shortly after his accession, a 
revolt among the nobles was quelled, but Ahmed Shah of Gujerat, 
taking advantage of the discontent, marched to attack Mandu in 
support of Massaoud Ghori, son of the late King. This attack was 
repulsed by Mahmûd aud his father, and & fatal disease breaking 
out in Alinüd's camp he was compelled to retreat to Gujerat. 
Meantime Mahmid, after a siege of eight months, took Chanderi. 
and marching into Gwalior ravaged that territory. 


On his retarn to Manda he commenced the repnirs of the palace 
of the late Hoshang and completed the mosque and tomb which 
that chief had begun. In the following year Mahmud received 
petitions from the chiefsof Mewat and Delhi stating that Syed 
Mahomed, King of Delhi, was totally incapable of carrying on the 
government of the Empire, and inviting him to march to Delhi 
and ascend the throne. With this invitation, Mahmüd willingly com- 
plied, and at once marched towards the capital. Sycd Mahomed, 


1 Vide Farishias History of Malwa, But on the Tarapur Gate, which was 
completed in A, D. 1406, the name |“ Bladiabad" and not Mandu is u-ed, 
Vide iufra, OUbapter V., Translation of inscription on Tarapur Gate. 
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in alarm, wished to quit Delhi and fy to the Punjab. He 
wax, however, dissuaded from this purpose, and sent his son to 
repel the invaders. Mahmûd, hearing the King was not with the 
Delhi forces, deemed it derogatory to proceed in person; во, keep- 
ing an escort of cavalry with him, he ordered the rest of his army 
under his two sons, Ghias-ud-din and Fidwi Khan, to oppose the 
enemy. In the engagement which ensued, both armies fought 
with great valour until sunset, when the retreat was sounded on 
both sides. On that night Sultan Mahmûd dreamed that he saw 
an unknown person placed onthe throne at Manda, and being 
much disturbed on this account was deliberating how to act, when 
и messenger unexpectedly arrived from Syed Mahomed ordering 
his son to make peace on any terms. An agreement was imme- 
diately come to, and Malinüd with his army retreated to Mandu. 


It is stated аз а remarkable fact that on that very night an 
insurreclion took place in the city of Mandu, which was put a stop 
to only by the resqlute and timely exertious of Mahiaiid’s father. 
It is also stated, and Farishta says this version appears most pro- 
bable. that “ Mahmüd's return was caused by the rumour of an 
expected attack from Gujerat.” He reached Mandu in 1441, and 
distributed alms among the poor as n thanks-offering for his safe 
return, It was in this year that he took up his residence in 
Nalcha and beautified that place with bnildings. 


He could not, however, remain long at. peace, and during the 
following two years, devoted himself to the conquest of the 
Rajput Kingdom of Chitore. In this campaign he was partially 
successful. It was on the occasion of the capture and destruction 
of one of the forts! in the Chambal District that the defented Rajputs 
were compelled to eat the calcined parts of their idols mixed with 
“pan” in order that Mahmûd might say: “ They haveeaten their 
own gods.” This fort had frequently and successfally withstood the 
Attacks of the kings of Gujerat, and on its captare, Malimüd caused 
public thanksgiving to be made. which every person in the camp 
was required to attend. In the next year, he completely defeated 
the Rana of Chitore himself, and compelled that chief to take shelter 
in his fort. Ile did not, however, press his advantage, bnt returned 
to Mandu. where, in celebration of his successes, he built в benuti- 
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ful Tower of Victory," seven stories high, in front of the college 
which he had founded opposite the mosque of Sultan Hoshang. 


It was while supporüng him in this campaign that his father* 
died at Mandisaur. On hearing the news, Malimüd immediately 
repaired to Mandisaur alone, caused the remains of his departed 
parent to be embalmed and conveyed to Mandu “ and became so 
distracted with grief that he tore his hair and raved like one 
bereft of his senses.” 


In 1445 he occupied himself with an attack on the districts of 
Kalpi and Jaunpur, and quartered himself in Fatehabad, ** where 
he built a palace seven stories high." He returned to Mandu in 
the following year and founded a large hospital? and appointed his 
own physician, Maulana Fazl Ullah, to superintend it. The estab- 
lishment provided wards and attendants for all patients and 
“ even apartments for maniacs,” In 1446 he reduced the strong- 
holds of Mandelgarh and Anandpur, and compelled the Raja of 
Kotah and Bundi to pay tribute, and in 1450 marched to the 
assistance of the Raja of Champaner, who had been attacked by 
Mahomed Shah, son of Ahmed Shah of Gujerat. On this осса- 
sion, Mabomed Shah was compelled to retreat to Ahmedabad with 
the loss of all his camp equipage and military stores. It was at 
this period that Mahmûd determined to conquer Gujerat. Accord- 
ingly, with an army 100,000 strong, he marched against Ahmed- 
abad and encamped at Sirkej. The Gujerat army under Kutub Shah* 
lay at Khampur, six miles distant, In the battle which followed, 
Mahmid himself led the centre of his line, while his sons Ghias- 
ud-din and Fidwi Khan commanded the flanks. The King with 
а small escort made a dash on the royal pavilion, and actually 
succeeded in carrying off the crown of Gujerat ; but the main 
body of his army was completely defeated, and he was compelled to 
retreat to Manda. *'*It is worthy of remark," says Farishta, * that 
Sultan Mahmûd never experienced a defeat before or after during 
his reign." 


1 Bec Chap. V. Unfortunately this Tower, which must have formcd one of 
Mandu'e greatest monuments, is now & total ruin, 

® Malik Moghis. 

3 Lhe site of this building cannot now be locatol. 

* Successor of Mahomed Shah. 
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In 1453 he concluded n treaty of peace with Gnjerat, and entered à. D. 1453 


into an alliance with that State, against the Rajputs of Mewar. In 
this campaign which was varied by a raid into the Deccan, he 
captured the fortress of Ajmere, and ina combat with the Rana 
Kumbu of Chitore (although Farishta does not admit it) must h»ve 
suffered severe defeat, as it was in commemoration of this battie 
that the Column of Victory still standing in Chitore, was built. 

In 1466 peace was concluded between Malwa and the Deccan, 
and it was agreed that Kherla should be retained by Malwa and 
considered the southern limit of the kingdom. 

Meantime the fame of Malimüd's successes had spread far and 
wide. The Kalifa of Egypt sent him an embassy with a letter in 
which he was styled “Defender of the Faithfal.” Не was also 
visited by one Sheik Alla-ud-din, said to be one of the most holv 
men of the time, and other noted religious personages. In 1457 
the King of Bokhara, ancestor of the Moghul Emperors, also 
honoured him with an embassy. Mauch flattered by this mark of 
attention, Sultan Malimüd loaded the ambassador with honours 
and presents of every description, amongst these, which included 
elephants, horses, dancing girls, and slaves °“ а few mynas and 
purrots which had been taught the Persian language." 

In 1469, ofter а campaign against the Kichiwara zamindars of 
Malwa, the great Mahmiid died at the age of sixty-eight. Farishta 
says of him: 


“ He was polite, brave, just, and learned. His tent was his 
home and his resting-place the field of battle, His 
leisure hours were devoted to hearing recitations from 
the histories and memoirs of the courts of different 
kings of the earth. Не prided himself, not without 
roason, on his intimate knowledge of human nature. 
His justice was prompt and exact; if а theft was 
committed, a sum equal to the amount stolen was 
levied from the police and the injured party thus гейш. 
bursed. He ordered the destruction of tigers and 
other wild beasts, aud proclaimed that if after a period 
of two years а human being was killed by a wild 
beast, unless in attacking it, he would hold the gover- 
nor of the district responsible, The promptitude he 
observed in making his actions accord with his words 
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was so well understood that for many years after his 
death wild beasts of any description were scarce 
thronghont the kingdoin.” 

Sultan Ghias-wl-din, the eldest son of Mahmud, ascended the 
throne on the death of his father. Ile compensated his brother, 
Fidwi Khan, with the gift of the government of Rintumbore in 
perpetuity, and appointed his own son, Abdal Khader, Prime 
Minister and heir-apparent with the title of Nasir-nd-din. 


It was duriug the reign of this prince that Манда justified its 
name of Shadinbad. Shortly after his accession, the king guve a 
grand. entertainment and addressing his officers stated that as 
during the last thirty years he had been constantly employed in the 
field. fighting under the banners of his illustrious father, he now 
yielded up the sword to his son, that he himself might enjoy ease 
fur the rest of his days. He accordingly established within lis 
seraglio all the separate offices of a court, and it is said had at 
oue time 19,000 women within his palace. Amongst these were 
school-mistresses, musicians, dancers, embroiderers; women to 
read prayers, and persons of all trades and professions. Vive 
hundred beautiful young Turki girls in men's clothes, uniformly 
clad and armed with bows and quivers, stood on his right hand. 
Un his left were five hundred Abyssinian females, also uniformly 
dressed and armed with firearms. Each dweller in the city of 
women received her daily dole of grain and coppers, and besides 
them were many pensioners, such as mice, parrots and pigcons, 
which similarly received their daily allowance. 

With all these extraordinary fancies, the lord of the city of 
pleasure was extremely religious, Noue of the tive daily prayers 
passed unprayed. If he was asleep, the attendants were authorized 
to use every exertion to prevent his missing the hour of prayer. 
And Farishta writes : “It is well known that they have even 
sprinkled watee on his face and pulled him out of bed before he 
wouid rise, but that on these occasions he was never known to 
lose his temper.” 


The following extract from Mr. J. Campbell's paper on Mandu 
fittingly describes t he time :— 

“The king's spirit of peace steeped the land, which like its 
raler after thirty years of fighting yearned for rest. For fourteen 
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ears neither inward malcontent nor foreign foe broke the calm. 
When in 1482 Bahlol Lodi advanced from Delhi against Malwa, 
the talk of Manda was of Bablol’s approach; bat no whisper of it 
passed into the charmed city of women. At last the son-minister 
forced his way to the king’s presence. At the news of pressing 
danger, tho soldier spirit awoke, and Ghias-ud-din’s orders for 
meeting the invasion were so prompt and well planned that the 
King of Delhi payed а ransom and withdrew. А second period 
of rest followed, and ended with Nasar-ud-din once more forcing 
his way into the Presence. 


The son presented his father, now an aged man of eighty, with 
а cup of sherbet and bade him drink. The king, whose armlet of 
hezvar stone had already twice made poison hnrmless, drew the 
stone from his aem. He thanked the Almighty for granting him 
unworthy the happiest life that had ever fallen to the lot of man, 
and prayed that the sin of his death might not be laid to his 
son's charge. He then drank the poison and died." ! 


With reference to this crime, it is explained that the younger 
brother, Allah-ud-din, in view of their father's advanced age, 
resolved either to depose his elder brother (Nasir-ud-din) after his 
accession, or to cut him off before his father's denth. The con- 
tention between the two princes rose to such a height that the elder 
brother was obliged to fly from Mandu. Having collected a force, 
however, he retarned and besieged the fort, and using the influence 
which as Prime Minister he had gained daring the whole of his 
father’s reign won over certain officers within, who opened the 
Tarapur gate for his admission, On bis entrance, Allah-ud-din 
fled to his father's palace, and Nasir-ud-din following him closely 
put him to death as well as all bis children and the whole of his 
family. He then assumed the reins of government, and was 
formally crowned. A few days afterwards his father was found 
dead in the Seraglio. 


On his succession to the throne, Nasir-ud-din had to deal with 8 
series of domestic feuds. Sher Khan of Chanderi, who was joined 
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raised the standard of rebellion, In this and the following year, 
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however, they were defeated and the rebellion quelled. On his 
return to Mandu, Nasir-ud-din gave himeelf up to debauchery, uud 
further devoted himself to discover and put to death all the 
adherents of his brother. His personal servants even did not 
escape his cruelty. It is said that one day whilst lying in a state 
of intoxication on the verge of a reservoir he fell into it, and was 
pulled out by four of his female slaves. On awaking with a 
violent headache, the women in order to account for his condition 
mentioned what had occurred, at which he was so enraged 
that he drew his sword and killed them all with his own hands. 

In 1502, the king marched to attack the Rajputs of Kichiwara, 
and on arriving at Akbarpur, built a splendid palace, which was 
much admired at that time. Having plundered the Kichiwara 
coantry, he returned to Mandu, and in the following year proceeded 
towards Chitore. Here he succeeded in extracting a large present 
in money from the Rana, and procured ав a wife a daughter of onc 
of the Rajput nobles. He also directed a campaign against 
Ahmed Nizam Shah of the Deccan, who had attacked the Chief of 
Khandesh, then subordinate to Malwa. ‘The result of these 
operations was that the Deccan Chief retired to Ahmeduagar, 
while Nasir-ud-din's forces occupied Burhanpur. 

In 1512, the nobles, wearied and disgusted with the persecutions 
and crnelty of Nasir-ud-din, persuaded his son, Shahab-ud-din, to 
assume the government. For this purpose, the latter left Mandu 
and collected a Jarge force, but was opposed and defeated by the 
king and thereupon fled to Delhi. Farishta says that shortly 
after this Sultan Nasir-ud-din was seized with a fever brought on 
by excess at the town of Bburtpur, from which illness he died. 
But another version, which is confirmed by Jehangir’s memoirs, 
has it, that he repeated his former experiences in the reservoir, 
whence on this occasion no pitying female pulled him out. 

Prior to his death, he had nominated his third son Mahmûd as 
his succeseor, 


1 It is difficult to locate this place, Campbell identifies it with the village 
of Akbarpur on the 8, bank of the Narbada about 15 miles from Mandu, It 
is true there are ruins of what was evidently once а fort, but these ruins 
hare no suggestion of magnificence and bear no resemblance to those of Mandu. 
Moreover the Kichiwara country lies far to the north of Mandu. the Chiefs 
of Raghngarh being the present descendants of the old Kichiwara Rajputs, 
who trouble so much the Rings of Malwa. 
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He was buried at Mandu and the Emperor Jehangir 8 
describes his visit to his tomb: “It is related that when during 
his reign Sher Khan Атдһап Sur visited Nasir-ud-din's grave, he 
ordered his attendants to flagellate the parricide’s tomb. When 
I visited the sepulehre, I kicked his grave and ordered those 
with me to do the same. Not satisfied with this, I ordered his 
bones to be dug up and burned, and the ashes to be thrown into 


the Nerbada.” 


Mahmûd on his succession assumed the title of Mahmúd the 
Second. As showing the wealth and power to which the Manda 
Kings had now attained, Farishta relates that at his coronation 
no fewer than seven hundred elephants with velvet trappings 
embroidered in gold formed part of the procession. A revolt on 
the part of Mahafiz Khan, Commandant of Mandu, made with the 
object of securing the succession of Nasir-ud-din’a second son, 
prince Sahib Khan, forced Mahmid to leave his capital, The 
king, however, succeeded in attracting to his standard many of 
the nobles of the surrounding districts, chief amongst them being 
Medni Rai, а Rajput. With his army he returned towards Manda, 
and в severe engagement took place, the resnlt of which was 
eventually decided by the gallant conduct of Medni Rai and his 
Rajput infantry. Sahib Khan was obliged to take refuge in the 
fort, and Sultan Mahmiid in consideration of their relationship 
was ready to offer him terms, These, however, were refused, on 
which Mahmûd commenced a regular siege, and Sahib Khan and 
Mohafiz Khan, fearing treachery from within, fled to Gujerat. 
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During the next few years, Medni Rai, who had acqnired А. D. 1513, 


complete control over the king, succeeded in removing the 
Mahomedans from all posts of influence, and in becoming practical 
arbiter of the State. Оп one occasion, Malimid, recognizing that 
power was going from his hands, endeavoured to improve the 
situation by dismissing his entire Rajput army. Medni Itni, 
however, gained him over, and the Rajputs remained. А second 
time, apparently irritated beyond endurance by the helplessness 
of his position, he ordered his attendants to waylay Medni Rai 
and a certain Rajput officer Saliwahan, and to kill them. They 
were accordingly attacked, and the latter was killed, but Medni 
Rai escaped to his house. The Rajpats hearing of the death of 
Saliwahan attacked the palace, but the king, “ who though а 
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fool hud not his equal in courage in the hour of danger,” 
beat them back. Eventually Medni Rai was again taken into 
favour, but being ever after suspicious of his master’s intentions, 
he always attended the palace with an escort of five hundred men. 
“This measure so greatly disturbed tho king’s mind," says 
Farishta, ** that one night, leaving the for& of Mandu with one 
horseman and a few foot-attendants, he did not draw rein till he 
arrived on the borders of Gujerat.” Неге he was well received and 
after collecting an army, Muzaffar, king of Gujerat, accompanied 
him towards Malwa, 


Having arrived at Dhar, which immediately surrendered, the 
two kings marched to Mandu and laid siege to that fortress, 
After a close investment, which lasted some months, Mandu was 
taken by nssault, and it is said that 19,000 Rajputs were slain 
inclading those who were destroyed in the performance of the 
Javar, i.e., ceremony involving the sacrifice of their women and 
children on a funeral pile. While Sultan Mahmüd entered Mandu, 
Muzaffar withdrew to Dhar, where he received an invitation from 
Mahmûd as follows : ** Mandu is a splendid fort, you should come 
and see it; " to which Muzaffar replied: “ May Mandu bring good 
fortune to Sultan Mahmid—he is the master of the fort. For the 
sake of the Lord I came to his help. Оп Friday I will go to the 
fortress, and having read the prayers in Mahmüd's name, I will 
return," Having thus visited Mandu, where he was magnificently 
entertained, the generous Muzaffar retired to Gujerat, leaving 
а force of three thousand men to help to guard the hill. Im- 
mediately afterwards Mahmûd marched against Medni Rai, and 
Rana Sanga of Chitore coming to the assistance of the latter, a 
great battle was fought. Despite the extraordinary bravery which 
Mahmûd showed on this occasion, the Malwa army was totally defeat- 
ed, and the king himself, covered with wounds, was taken prisoner. 
Rana Sanga treated him with every mark of attention, dressed 
lis wounds, and attended him in person, and after his recovery 
furnished him with an escort of a thousand Rajput horse and sent 
him to Mandu, where he reassumed the reins of government. 


In 1526, by giving protection to his outlawed brother Chand 
Khan, and to Razi-ul-mulk, a refngee Gujerat noble, Mahmûd 
inenrred the wrath of Bahadur Shah, who had succeeded his 
father Muzaffar on the throne of Gujerat. 
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Bahadur apparently did not wish to press matters to extremity, 
and it was only when it was evident that Mahmid did not desire 
a peaceful settlement that he advanced against Mandu. Mahmûd 
defended the place with 3,000 men, and the defence was gallantly 
maintained until the Gujeratis having scaled Songarh rushed 
down the slope and burst into the fort. 


Mahmiid was forced to surrender, and would probably have 
received kind treatment, but his temper got the better of his 
jadgment, and he abused his conqueror to his face, whereupon he 
was despatched with his seven sons to the fort of Сһатрапег. 
On the way the detachment was attacked by 2,000 Bhils and Kolis 
at Dohad. Asuf Khan, the commander of the escort, imagininy 
that the assanlt was made with the purpose of effecting Mahmüd': 
release, ordered him and his sons to be put to death. Thus ended 
the Khilji dynasty, and until 1534 Mandu remained under Gujerat. 


In that year, Humayun Badshah marched against Gujerat, and 
having defeated Bahadur Shah at Mandisaur followed him to 
Mandu. He succeeded in capturing the fort in the same way that 
Bahadur had surprised Mahmiid’s garrison. Sending two hundred 
men to the back of the fortress, they scaled the south-west heights 
of Songarh and opened the gate to let in their compatriots. 
Bahadur apprised by Mallü Khan of what had happened rushed 
out with four or five attendants, and being joined by some 20 
others reached the gate by which Humayun's troops had entered. 
Cutting their way through these they gained the citadel of 
Songarh, and while two of Bahadur's chiefs, Suddar Khan and 
Sultan Alam Lodi, maintained themselves in the citadel, Bahadur 
himself let his horses down the cliffs by ropes, and after а thousand 
difficulties made his way to Champaner. On the following day, 
Saddar Khan and Alam Lodi surrendered to Humayun. 


In 1535, owing to the revolt in Bengal, Humayun was forced 
to retire from Gujerat and withdrew to Mandu. Thence, as 
fortune wes still against him, he returned to Agra. 


Shortly afterwards, Mallü Khan, one of the officers of the late 
Khilji dynasty, retook all the country lying between the Nerbada 
and the town of Bhilsa, and had himself crowned in Maudu under 
the title of Khadar Shah of Malwa. It was about this time that 
he received from Sher Shah, then king of Bengal, a letter written 
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in the form of an order? requiring him to co-operate agninst the 
king of Delhi. Khadar Shah was so incensed at receiving a 
document of this kind that he sent а reply written in similar 
form. When Sher Shah received the answer, he tore off the seal 
and putting it on the point of his sword said: “ God willing, if I 
ever meet with Khadar Shah, I will put him in mind of his 
impertinence in putting his seal on the face of n letter to my 
address.” Consequently when that monarch ascended the throne 
of Delhi he marched against Malwa. 

Khadar Shah went to do homage at Sarangpur, where he was 
well received, though his kingdom was given to Shujaat Khan. 
Nervous at what would next happen, Khadar Shah fled to Gujerat. 
Later, however, he returned with a large force ond attacked Mandu, 
the Governor of which was then Hajee Khan. Hearing of his 
arrival, Shujaat Khan immediately proceeded to Dhar, and attack- 
ing Khadar Shah forthwith completely defeuted him. During 
the reign of Sher Shah's successor, Selim Shah, Shujaat was forced 
to leave Malwa, but was eventually pardoned by Selim and rein- 
stated in his government. He died iu 1554 and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Malik Bajazeed, who assumed the title of Baz 
Bahadnr. 

Farishta says: ‘‘ Among the public works which do credit to 
Shujaats memory is the town of Shujaalpur near the city of 
Ujjain, independent of which are many other memorials of his 
reign in different parts of Malwa.” So far as is known, none of 
the ruins of Mandu are connected with this chief. 

After defeating and killing his brother Daulut Khan, who bad 
control of the Ujjain and Sarangpur districts. and asserting his 
authority in other parts of Malwa, Bajazeed was crowned at Mandu 
under the title above mentioned. He then undertook a campaign 
against the Gonds, but his army having been drawn into an 
ambush, he was completely defeated and had to make his way 
alone to Sarangpur. Baz Bahadur was so much affected by this 
disgraceful defcat that to drive away the memory of it he aban- 
doned himself to pleasure. 

At this period the science of music had attained considerable 
perfection in Malwa, and it is said that Baz Bahadur devoted 
himself to its cultivation and encouragement. His attachment to 
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Kup Mati at that time became notorious, and the ** Loves of Baz 
Dahadur and Rup Mati" have been handed down to posterity in 
song. 

The following is one of the stories: Baz Bahadar, the last king 
of Malwa, a young and gallant prince, passionately fond of music, 
was one day hunting in the forest bordering the right bank of the 
Nerbada. Having outridden all his retinue, he was in eager 
pursuit, when his ear was attracted by the most exquisite flood of 
melody from в neighbouring glade. He followed the sound and 
soon reached the spot, where seated ‘neath a bargat! tree a young 
Hindu maiden was singing to the woods and to the deer and birds 
which had thronged thither to listen to her voice. He was dazzled 
by her beauty and enchanted by her unrivalled song. Her con- 
versation riveted his love. He strove to win her heart and hand. 


The first was speedily his, but the splendid lot to which he wooed 
her could not tempt her to dishonour the sacred race from which 
she sprang. She replied to all his overtures : ‘‘ When the Nerbada 
shall flow through Mandu, I will be thy bride, but not till then.” 


* Mandu is elevated by precipices at least 1,200 feet above the 
Nerbada ; nevertheless, Baz Bahadur determined that the river 
should obey the voice of love, and climb the mountain height. He 
assembled the strength of his kingdom, axe in hand, to try the 
force of art. The river god, dreading to measure his strength 
against the majesty of love, rose before the astonished people in 
the form of a giant, whose forehead was lost in the skies. “ Desist.” 
he cried, “from thy rash attempt, but receive the well-merited 
reward of thy leve ;—repair to Mandu, to a spot which overlooks 
our flood ; search there for our sacred tamarisk and dig wherever 
it is found; beneath it, thou shalt come to a pure spring which, 
being tributary to us, is part of our divinity. Thither bear thy 
bride, to live as she has often sworn to live, upon the borders of 
her natal river.” 

* The king obeyed, he found the tamarisk and the spring, he dug 
the reservoir, he built near it a palace, and constructed a fine 
aqueduct to lead the waters of the fountain? to the baths of the 
palace.” 
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“ Rup Mati's father, who was the Thakar of Dharampuri, having 
heard these things, the maiden was condemned by him, who fondly 
loved her, but in whose race the pride of caste is a besetting sin, 
to drain the poisoned bowl of Durga, —her corpse to be consumed 
on в funeral pile, and her ashes to be scattered over the sacred 
waters of the Nerbada. She chants the Song of Death, but when 
about to drink the bowl, the Prince of Mandu rides up, and after 
a manly combat carries off Rup Mati to Manda to become his 
quoen." 

The temple on the bank of the Nerbada is still shown at 
Dharampuri, on which Rup Mati’s Guru. nightly lit his lamp to 
mark for the Hindu maiden the line of the sacred stream. 

But to revert to history, Akbar taking advantage of the 
condition of Malwa under Baz Bahadur, despatched an army with 
Adham Khan in command to occupy the country. Baz Bahadur 
heard nothing of the movement until the Moghuls had arrived 
close to Sarangpur. He immediately collected an army and 
entering on the field of action “ with as little concern as if going 
into the company of females” he led the attack. Although he 
personally behaved with the greatest gallantry, his troops desert- 
ing him, he was compelled to fly and took refuge with Miran 
Mobarik of Khandesh in Asirgarh. 

Meantime Pir Mahomed, who had succeeded Adham Khan us 
Governor of Malwa, followed Baz Bahadur into Khandesh, and 
penetrating as far as Burhanpur, totally devastated the country. 
On this Miran Mubarik Khan called Fazal Khan of Berar to his 
aid, and an alliance was formed. The Moghul troops glutted by 
debauch, refused to fight, and their leader was compelled to retreat 
towards Malwa. The allied forces immediately followed, and an 
action was fought on the banks of the Nerbada, in which the 
Moghuls were totally defeated, and Pir Mahomed himself with many 
others was drowned in the river. The confederates continued 
their march to Mandu, where Baz Bahadur again assumed the reins 
of government. Scarcely had he done so, however, when Akbar 
despatched a second army under Abdullah Khan Uzbeg to again 
conquer Malwa. Baz Bahadur on this occasion apparently offered 
no resistance, but fled to Gondwans, where he remained, except for 
occasional sallies against the Moghul power until 1570, when he 
gave himself up to Akbar, and was appointed a commander of 2,000 
cavalry. He died some time prior to 1590, and according to the 
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Ain-i-Akbari **Baz Babadur and his Rup Mati are buried together. 
Their tomb stands in the middle of a tank at Ujjain. " 

In 1573 Abdullah Khan, having evinced symptoms of revolt, 
Akbar had made a sudden incursion into Malwa. Abdullah 
retreated to Gujerat, but opposed such a steady resistance to the 
king that the latter. who was accompanied by a small body of 
cavalry only, had to retreat to Mandu. Here Farishta records he 
gpent some time in viewing the buildings erected by the Khilji 
kings, and it was here he married the daughter of Mubarik, King 
of Khandesh, who came to do him homage. Abul Fazl refers to 
Mandu at this period as being one of the 28 towns in the Empire 
where copper coins were minted, 


In 1584 Mirza Aziz Koka, foster-brother of Akbar, was Governor 
of Malwa, and in 1590 was succeeded by Shab-ud-din Ahmed Khan, 
who died in the same year, and was followed by the Emperor's 
own son Prince Магад Mirza. It was at this time (А. D. 1592) 
that Akbar again visited Maudu, when on his way to the Deccan. 
Mirza Aziz Koka, who had been transferred to Gujerat, having 
started ona pilgrimage to Mekka withont leave, Prince Murad 
was ordered thither, and Shahrukh Mirza, to whom Akbar had 
married one of his daughters two years previonsly. was appointed 
Governor of Malwa, and held the appointment until 1605. 

Meantime Mirza Khan, the son of Byrām, known as the Khan 
Khanün, halted for some time at Mandu while on his way to chas- 
tise the Chiefs of the Decean. Later, Akbar sent his son Danial 
with powerful „reinforcements for the same purpose, and in the 
anme year he himself followed and again took пр his residence in 
Mandu Akbar returned to Agra from the conquest of the Deccan 
in 1602, and died there three vears afterwards. 

Although during this time Mandu continned to be nominally 
one of the four capitals of the Empire, it is evident that with the 
final overthrow of Baz Bahadur it lost its former lustre. We 
learn from Jehangir, who visited it twelve years after Akbar's 
death, and thanks to whose magnificence the ancient fortress 
again could bear its long-forgotten title of Shadinbad that the 
buildings had fallen into disrepair so complete that an expenditure 
of three lakhs was necessary to render them habitable. Of the 
condition of Mandn at this time one cannot do better than let the 
Jmperial diarist speak for himself. 
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His entry into Mandu he describes as follows : — 
“On Monday, the 23rd of Ispandád, the last month of the 


“This 


Persian year, when one quarter of the day had passed, 
I mounted my elephant, and, in good fortune and 
under kindly influences, made my happy entry into 
the fort of Mandu. About an hour (three ghades) 
later, l entered the quarters which had been prepared 
to receive me. During my passage across the hill- 
top, I scattered Rs,15,000, Before my arrival, 
Abdul Karim, the Engineer, had been sent by me to 
repair the buildings of the former kings of Mandu. 
While my fortunate standards were at Ajmere, Abdul 
Karim repaired such of the old Mandu buildings us 
were fit to be repaired, and built others anew. On 
the whole, he had provided quarters for ine, the like 
of which have probably never been built in any other 
place. Three lakhs of rupces were spent on these 
repairs and buildings. 1 wish it had been possible 
io construct buildings like these in all cities likely to 
be visited by royalty." 


fortress," he continues, **stands on the top of ahillabont 
thirty-six miles (18 kos) in circumference. They say 
that before the days of Raja Bikramajit, a king was 
reigning over these parts, whose name was Jaising 
Deva. In his time, а man went to the forest to cut 
grass. When he bronght the grass back, he found 
that the blade of his sickle had turned yellow. The 
grass-cntter in his surprise went to Miandan, an 
ironsmith, Miindan knew that the sickle was gold. He 
had heard that in those parts was to be found the 
philosopher's stone, whose touch turns iron and copper 
into gold. He told the grass-cutter to lead him to the 
place where the sickle had turned yellow, and there 
he found the philosopher's stone. Thesmith presented 
this treasure to his king. The king amnssed untold 
wealth, part of which he spent in building Mandu 
fortress, which he completed in twelve years. At tbe 
request of the smitb, on most of the stones in the walls 
a mark was cut in the form of an anvil. Towards the 
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close of his life, when king Jaising Deva withdrew his 
heart from the world, he called many Brahmins together 
on the bank of the Nerbada close to Mandu. Не gave 
each Brahmin а share of his wealth, and to the Brahmin, 
in whom he had the greatest faith, he gave the philoso- 
pher's stone. Enraged at the gift of a paltry stone, the 
Brahmin threw it into the Nerbada, and there the 
philosopher's stone still lies.” The Emperor continues: 
“ On the 20th of Farwardan, five weeks after my arrival 
(11th April 1617), in reward for his services in repair- 
ing the buildings of Maudu, I conferred on my 
Engineer, Abdul Karim, the command of 12,000 horse, 
with the title of Maámár Khan." 


The sporting instincts of the Emperor were fully gratified, and 
uumerous entries regarding his shooting expeditions occur :— 


“On the fourth of the first month of Farwardáu (16th 
March), the watchmen of the chase brought word 
that they had marked down a lion near the Sag» v lake, 
which is a construction of the ancient rulers of Mandu. 
I ‘mounted and proceeded towards the lake. When 
the lion broke cover he attacked and wounded ten or 
twelve of the Ahddts (garde du corps) and other men 
of my retinue. In the end, I brought him down with 
three gunshots and saved God’s creatures from his evil. 
On the 22nd of the same month (9rd April 1617) 
the watchmen brought news of a tiger. I mounted 
forthwith and despatched him with three bullets, 
On the 7th of Adi’Bihisht (18th April 1617) the 
watchmen brought word that they had marked down 
four tigers. At one in the afternoon I started for the 
place with Núr Jehan Begum. Nur Jehan asked my 
leave to shoot the tigers with her gun. І said: ‘Be it 
so.’ Ina trice she killed these four tigers with віх bul- 
lets. I had never seen such shooting. To shoot from 
the back of an elephant, from within a closed howdah, 
and bring down with six bullets four wild beasts, 
without giving them an opportunity of moving or 
springing, is wonderful. In acknowledgment of this 
capital marksmanship, I ordered a thousand Ashrafis 
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(Rs.4,500) to be scattered over Nur Jehan, and granted 
her а pair of raby wristlets worth a lakh of rupees.” 


The rains at that time were evidently more copious than 
they have been lately. Rain, it is said, fell for forty days continu- 
ously, and Jehangir’s description of the break which follows is de- 
lightíul : * What words of mine can describe the beauty of the 
grass and of the wild flowers! They clothe cach hill and dale, 
each slope and plain. I know of no place so pleasant in climate 
und so pretty in scenery as Mandu in the rainy season. This 
month of July, which is one of the monthe of the hot season, the 
sun being iu Leo, one cannot sleep within the house without a 
coverlet, aud during the day there is no need for a fan. What I 
have noticed is but a small part of the many beauties of Mandu. 
Two things [ have seen here which I had seen nowhere in India: 
one of them is the trec of the wild plantain which grows all over 
the hill-tup; the other is the nest of Ше mamolah or wagtail. 
Till now no birdcatcher vould tell its nest. It so happened thut in 
the building where I lodged we found a wagtail’s nest with two 
young ones.” 


Another entry refers to a punitive expedition against а local 
Hindu Chief :— 

“On the tirst of "ir, the fourth month of the Persian year 
(1làu May 1517). the Hindu Chiefs of the neiglibour- 
hood came to pay their respects und present a tribute. 
The Hindu Chief of Jaitpár, in the neighbourhood of 
Mandu, through his evil fortune, did not come to kiss 
the threshold. For this reason [ ordered Fidáikhán to 
pillage the Jaitpár country at the head of thirteen 
officers und four or five hundred matchlockinen. On the 
approack of Fidiikhin the Chief tied. He is now 
reported to regret his past conduct. aud to intend to 
come tv tlic Court and make his submission. On tbe 9th 
of Jr, the sixth mouth of the Persian Calendar (late 
July A. D. 1617), E heard that while raiding the lands 
of the Chief of Jaitpár, Rih-ul-Alh, the brother of 
Fiddikhan, was slain with a lance in the village where 
ihe Chiefs wives aud children were in hiding. The 
village was burned, and the women and daughters of 
the rebel Chief were taken captives. ” 
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Of its social delights he writes as follows :-— 

“ On tbe evening of Thursday, the 19th of Amiárdád, the fifth 
month of the Persian year (early July, A. D. 1617), 
I went with the ladies of the palace to see the buildings 
and palaces on the Ságar Lake which were built by the 
old kings of Mandu. The 26th of Xmárdád (about 
mid July) was the Shab-i-Barát holiday. I ordered a 
jubilee or essembly of joy to be held on the occasion iu 
one of the palaces occupied by Núr Jehan Begum in 
the midst of the big lake. The nobles and others 
were invited to attend this party which was organized 
by the Begum, and I ordered the cup and other 
intoxicants with various fruits and minced meats to be 
given to all who wished them. It was a wonderful 
gathering. As evening set in, the lanterns and lamps 
gleaming along the banks of the lake made an illum- 
ination such as never had been seen. ‘The countless 
lights with which the palaces and buildings were 
ablaze shining on the lake made the whole surface of 
the lake appear to be on fire.’ 

During his stay in Mandu, Jehangir received 4 visit from his 
eldest son, afterwards the Emperor Shah Jehan, who had returned 
from his victorious campaign in the Deccan. His last entry 
regarding Mandu is :— 

“On the night of Friday, in the month of .Xbán, in ull hap- 
piness and good fortune I marched from Mandu and 
halted on the bank of the lake of Nalcha." 

Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador from King James to the Great 
Moghul, accompanied Jehangir in his march from Ajmere to 
Mandu, and has left numerous records of that time.” 

Shah Jehan spent the rains of 1622 in Mandu, aud in 1627 
appointed Klan Jehau Lodi as Governor of Malwa, There is no 
record of Aurangzebe having visited the place, except an inscription 
on the Alamgir gate to the effect that it was repaired by his order. 

The Mahrattas took Mandu fer the first time in 1696, but 
retired again to the south almost immediately. As already recorded, 
Udaji Rao Puar* occupied the Fort in 1709, and the Mahomedan 
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supremacy finally came to an end with the Mahratta victory at 
Tirla in 1784. . From that time onwards, Maudu has remained 
deserted except for a short period at the commencement of the last 
century, when it sheltered Maina Bai, the famous Rani of Dhar, 
against the attacks of Sindhia and Holkar, and where she gave 
birth to her son, Ramchunder Rao Puar. Fifteen years later, 
Malcolm in his history describes the hill as a resort of religious 
mendicants. Colonel Briggs, the translator of Farishta, writing 
in 1827, says :— 


“ Perhaps no part of India su abounds with tigers us the vuce 
famous city of Mandu. The capital, now deserted by 
inan, is overgrown by forest, und from being the seat of 
luxury, elegance, and wealth, it has become the abode 
of wild beasts, and is resorted to by the few Europeans 
in thut quarter for the pleasure of destroying them." 


Fergusson, twelve years later, describes the vegetation as 
tearing the buildings of the city to pieces, and obscuring them so 
that they could hardly be seen, and in 1844. “A Bombay Subaltern ” 
writes that it was daugerous to venture unarmed among the ruins 
of the Jahaz Muhal, as it was a favourite retreat for tigers. 

The times have changed. No tiger bas been seen in Mandu for 
the last thirty ycars, and the once famous capital is now the 
head-yuarters of à small Tehsil of the Dhar State. 


CHAPTER V. 
Maudu — its Buildings. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari, Abul Fazl describes Mandu as а large city, 
the circumference of which is 12 “Kos.” He mentions the 
existence “of Mahmud Khilji’s Tower of Victory, and adds tbat for 
some period Mandu was the seat of Government, and stately 
edifices still recall their ancient Lords.” “ Неге are the tombs of 
the Khilj Sultans * * * Here the tamarind (Adansonia 
digitata) grows as large as в cocoanut and its kernel is extremely 
white."* 


Twenty years later (circa, А. D. 1612), Farishta thus describes 
the place :— 


1 Àin-i-Akbari, Vol. H., Jarrett's translation, р. 196, 
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“This fortification is one of the most extraordinary in the 
world. It is built on the summit of an isolated 
mountain, said to be 18 kos (28 miles) їп circum- 
ference. The place of а regular ditch is supplied by 
a ravine, formed by nature round the fortification, 
which is so deep that it seems impossible to take the 
fort by regular approaches. Within the fort is abun- 
dance of water and forage, though there is not sufficient 
space for the purposes of cultivation. Any army 
besieging Mandu must contine its operations chiefly to 
blockading the roads; for it is scarcely possible to 
invest a place of such extent. Many of the roads from 
the fort are steep and difficult of access. That leading 
to the south, known by the name of Tarapur gate, is 
so rough and steep that cavalry can with difficulty he 
led up. The road on the north, leading to the Delhi 
gate, is by far the most easy of accens.” 

It is by this road that we now enter Mandu. 

Descending the slope and crossing the neck of land which con- 
nects the hill with the main Vindhyan Range, the lower fortifica- 
tions are entered at the Alamgir gate, which bears the following The Alamgir 
inscription :— Gate. 


“In the time of Alamgir Aurangzeb, the ruler of the world, 
this gate resembling the skies in altitude was built 
anew. In the year A. H. 1079 the work of renewal was A. D, 1668. 
begun and completed by the endeavour of the exalted 
Khan Muhammed Beg Khan from the accession of the 
Emperor of the world, Aurangzeb, this was the 
eleventh year by way of writing history.” 

The old road leads thence by a stone causeway over the The Banghi 
ancient ditch to a second gate known as the Banghi Darwaza, 991. 
where tradition has it that on the completion of the fort and of this 
gateway a sweeper was immured alive. 

Continning onwards, the old paved road rises sharply to the The Delhi 
edge of the platean where stands the Delhi gate which, although Gate: 
much ruined, still preserves its clegance and beauty of outline. 

No inscription is available to show when this gate was built. 


It may be convenient te mention here the other gates on the 
hill. 
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Close to the Delhi gate to the east is that now kuown as tlie 
“Ghari Darwaza,” s.e., Carriage Gate. The road leading up to it 
leaves the old paved roadway close to the Alamgir gate, and is 
the ouly entrance into Manda practicable for wheeled traffic. 
This gate also bears no inscription, and has no architectural interest. 


Continuing round the edge of the hill eastwards we come to the 
Rampol gate at a short distance from the modern village of 
Manin, and about 50 yards from the edge of the cliff. This gate, 
which has по inscription and is not mentioned in any history, is 
somewhat diffienlt to explain, as no roadway leads from 16 to the 
valley. It is obviously of very ancient date and would seem to 
be a relic of the old Hindu city. 


The Jchangirpur gate gives access from Gujri to the eastern 
portion of the fort, Tte construction is ascribed to the time of 
Jehangir, when a Pergunnah of the same name was created. ‘The 
revenue division still exists in name, but in fact the village of 
Jehangirpur is deserted, except for a few Bhil huts, and the 
head-qnarters of the Pergannah are now at Gujri, four miles 
distant in the valley below. The road down the hill is a mere 
track. There is no inscription on this gate, but the ancient walls 
on cither side are in good preservation. 

On the southern face of the hill overlooking Nimar and the 
Nevbada valley are the Bhagwania and Tarapur gates, named after 
the two villages at the foot of the hill to which each of them leads. 
The view from hoth gates is magnificent, and the Tarapur gate is 
particularly interesting both on account. of its inscriptions and of 
the historical struggles for the possession of Mandn, of which it 
has so often been the scene. 

The inscription on the Bhagwania Darwaza is dated A. Н. 923, 
taking us back to the reign of Mahmûd IT., the last Khilji king 
of Mandu. Jt reads thus :— 


**'l'his gate was built under the orders of Mirza Mahonnned. 
son of Mirza Badu Uz-Zaman of Meshed by Mohamed 
Husein of Meshed in the month of Jamadi-Jussan, 
А. И. 923." 
The Tarapur gate has two inscriptions ; that on the upper gate 
shows it was commenced by Dilawar Khan Ghori. the Ist king of 
Mandu, and completed in the year following his death. 


THE RONGARH ATE. 
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The second inscription, let into the more modern portion of the 
structure, shows that repairs to the gateway were carried out by 
one Sahib Mahomed Hussein during Akbar's time. The difference 
in construction of the upper and lower gates is very striking, the 
older portion bearing all the evidences of Hindu art and work- 
manship, while the lower gates are similar in design to the remain- 
ing gates of the fort, and all traces of Hindu influence is absent. 
The following is the translation of the two inscriptions. 

On the upper doorway :— 

“This gate, of which there is none finer in any other city, was 
built in the town of Shadiabad by Dilawar Khan, the 
head of Islam and leader of the community, most 
great in dignity and kind, ever Victorious and Power- 
ful, Generous and Liberal. This door by the grace of 
God was completed in A. Н, 809.” 


On the main gate :— 

‘In the reign of Jelal-ud-din Mohamed Akbar Badshah this 
beggar (fakir) Sahib Mohamed Hussain Imad-ud-din, 
son of Sultan Ali of Sabswar, repaired this road by the 
grace of God in the year A. H. 1014.” 

From here a steep paved road, quite impassable for carts, leads 
down the hillside to Tarapur village and beyond to Dharampuri 
and the Nerbada river. The village of Tarapur, now a mere 
agglomeration of Bhil huts, must have been a large place when 
Mandu was іп its prime. An inscription necently found in an old 
*'baori" states that Nazir-ud-din granted land in this village to a 
certain Mahajan Baia among his following for the eonstruction 
of a garden and of a well. 

There are two gates on the N.-W. face of Mandu, That known 
as the Songarh Gate was rebuilt by Maina Bai, the great Rani of 
Dhar, at the commencement of the 19th century. There is no 
access to it from the valley below, and it forms the entrance to the 
citadel of Mandu, the scene of the famous exploit of Bahadur Shah, 
when after the capture ofthe main fort by Humayun he fought his 
way to the citadel, and thence, while two of his followers defended 
the gate, let himself down over the edge of the cliff and effected 
his escape to Gujerat, 

Finally, overlooking the wild country to the N.-W. of Mandu is 


the Lowani gate, whence a very rough and steep paved road, 
40 


A. D. 1406. 
А. Н, 809. 


A. D. 1406. 


А. D, 1605, 


А, D, 1500. 
1512, 
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similar to that at Tarapur, leads to the Lowani country, This 
gate is undoubtedly one of the most ancient in Mandu, but it is 
now in ruins, and there is no inscription to show from what time 
it dates. On the edge of the cliff is a stone ''lat" evidently of 
Hindu origin, and scattered round close by are numerous fragments 
of carved pillars and a few defaced images of the Hindu pantheon. 


To return now to the Ghari Darwaza by which the traveller 
will ordinarily enter Mandu, The road leads westwards past the 
Delhi gate to the beautiful mass of ruined palaces in which the 
Khilji kings held their court. The wall which enclosed this whole 
area is in places still standing, and the road enters the enclosure 
between a much-ruined mosque, a miniature in architectural form 
of the great Jama Musjid, and the gate now known as the Hatipol, 
which was probably the main northern entrance to the palace. 
On each side of this gate is the remains of a life-sized model of an 
elephant, These figures are built of blocks of red sandstone, and 
were evidently covered with white marble plaster, They are prob- 
ably relics of the days of Mahmûd II., when Rajput influence 
was supreme in Mandu. At present only the legs and lower 
halves of the bodies remain with a low stone erection in front on 
which the trunk rested. 


The principal buildings within the enclosure are the Hindola 
Mahal, the Jahaz Mahal, the Toweli Mahal, the Nahar Jhiroka 
and the Champa Baori, with the so-called Treasury and the ruin 
now known as Gadhasa’s! palace, but what is much more probably 
the Koshak-jehan-namah? palace, mentioned in Farishta as having 
been built by Ghias-ud-din. Close to this are two more fine 
* Baoris,” one known аз the Ujdl (bright) and the other as the 
Andher (dark), from the fact that the former is completely open to 
the light and air, and the latter altogether roofed in. 

Much damage has been done by time and nature to these 
magnificent ruins, but the spirit of the place is there, and one can 
still reconstruct in imagination the splendour of the time when 
Ghias-ud-din, quitting the scenes of turmoil of his youth, held here 
his court, and 80 that no unsightly thing should strike his eye, 
ruled that within these walls only the fairest of tho fairer sex 
should dwell. 


1 According to tradition, a great Mahajan of the time of the Khiljis, 
3 Palace whence all the world is seen, 


“THE MASS OF RUINED PALACES,” 


THE JANAZ MANAI. 


THE HINDOLA MAHAL FROM THE WEST. 


TUE HINDOLA MAHAL FROM THE EAST. 
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The prognostications of those who visited Mandu in the first half 
of the nineteenth century have happily not been fulfilled. The 
“larger vaulted halls, of which Fergusson speaks, are still entire, 
“and the courts are still surrounded by arcades of great beanty.”* 


The massive masonry and design of the Hindola Palace, which The Hindola 
has withstood better perhaps than the other buildings the ravages мами. 
of time, is most striking. The sloping buttressed walls, the deep 
windows, and the long lofty hall suggest some old Chapter house 
or Refectory, and have & style and grandeur all their own. 


Passing through this building and along the northern bank of The Champa 
the lake, we come to the Champa Baori and the tangled mass of 4°“ 
ruins above and below ground which surround it. A portion of 
one of the bathing houses remains intact and shows the care, 
thought, and elegance that was bestowed ina Mahomedan palace on 
this important part of the building. 

The Jahaz Mahal with its long low facade stands as the centre The Jahaz 
of this group of palaces. Seen from either side but especially akat: 
from the west where it overhangs the lake, it is very beautiful, 
while from the terraced roof a magnificent view of the dürrduodinp 
country is obtained. The main doorway in the centre of the 
eastern face is exceedingly well built and in very good preserva- 
tion. This is probably due to renewal at the hands of Karim Khan, 
Jehangir's engineer, as it would seem that it was in this palace 
that the great king made his head.quarters during his stay in 
Mandu. In the centre of the lake stand the ruins of the palace 
last occupied by Shah Jehan Begum, who accompanied Jehangir 
to Manda, The main gateway is worthy of notice, the arch being 
of entirely different design to that common in Mandu. 

North of the Hindola and forming part of the walled enclosure The Nahar 
is the Nahar Jhiroka. The marble-framed window set in the 2/1794 
northern wall with its small platform and cupola has given this 
building its name, It was seated at this window (jhiroka) that the 
king used to receive daily in the morning (nahar) the salutations of 
his court, 

Outside to the north of the whole enclosure lies the most ancient Mosque of 
mosque in Mandu, the inscription which is given below show- QUIETE NN 


ing it to have been built by Dilawar Khan Ghori in A. D. 1405. SS 
MAD ETE ETE: Vaca rar E ды eee eee ae А 
1 Fergusson, Vol, IL, p. 666. 


4, D. 1405. 
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Translation of inscription. 


“ Dilawar Khan, the guardian of religion, who is as an assistant 
to the Prophet, and supporter of his people. High as the sky in 
honour and like the angels inaspect. Whose actions are unrivalled, 
and whose majesty and dignity is great, who is praised by 
all, who is wealthy, happy, and of good health, over whose actions 
God watches and is always present to render him aid in his work. 


By the grace of the Almighty God and in an auspicious hour. 
He (Dilawar Khan) laid the foundation of this mosque in the Fort 
of Manda in A. H. 808. 


It resembles the kaaba whereof а copy stands in the sky. 


By the grace of Jesus, Son of the Dlessed Virgin Miriam, and of 
Moses, воп of Amran, may he be always blest by God." 


More modest in proportions than the Lat Musjid built by him 
at Dhar, this building has а rugged simplicity which is decidedly 
attractive. The low pitch of the wholé structure has probably 
helped to maintain it іп fair preservation through more than 500 
years. The materials from which it is built are evidently taken 
from Hindu shrines. 


Retracing our way back, passed the Jahaz Mahal and out 
through the gateway by the Taweli Palace, the quarters of Ghias- 
ud-din’s amazon guard, the road leads winding through the 
jungle to those buildings which were and indeed still are the glory 
of Mandu. The tomb of Hoshang and the great mosque com- 
menced by that prince and completed by his more illustrious 
successor Mahmud. 


“Though the badly fitting joining of the marble slabs of the 
tomb walls are я notable contrast to the finish of the later Moghul 
buildings, Hoshang’s tomb in its massive simplicity and dim-lighted 
roughness is a solemn and suitable resting-place for agreat Pathan 
warrior. On the western side of the enclosure which surrounds the 
tomb, the pillars which near the base are four-sided, pass through 
an eight-sided and sixteen-sided belt into a round upper shaft. 
The round shaft ends in a square under capital, each face of 
which is filled by а group of leafage in outline, the same as the 
favourite Hindu Singh-Mukh or horned head. Over the entwined 


THE ENTRANCE OF THE JUMMA MUSJID. 


GENERAL VIEW OF JUMMA MUFJID, MANDU. 


INTERIOR JUMMA MUSJID, MANDU. 


MA MUSJID, MANDU. 


IN THE JUM 


THE '' NIMBAR 
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leafy horns of this moulding, stone brackets support heavy stone 
beams, all Hindu in form,” * 

з Fergusson considers that these pillars were taken from a Jain 
building ; and certainly the colonnade has the appearance of having 
been taken bodily from some Jain temple, of which, according to 
tradition, there were several on the shores of the Sagar lake. 

floshang’s mosque was completed in A. D. 1454. The 
entrance porch is a massive domed building projecting from 
the centre of the east face. Over the marble-lined doorway is the 
follewing much damaged Persian inscription :— 

“ The mosque of exalted construction, the temple of heavenly 
altitude, 

* Whose every pillar is like to those of the * Kaba’ 

* And (where) angels like the pigeons of the ‘Kaba’ make 
their circles round it, desiring to show it their respect. 

* When he came to a full age and had passed through the 
merciless revolutions of the skies 

“ Aazam Humayun (i.e. Malik Mughis) said— 

“The administration of the country, the construction of build- 
ings and the defeat of our enemies, 

« Are things which I leave to you (my son) as parting advice 
with great earnestness. 

“The personification of the goodness of Providence, the Sultan 
Alla-ud-din (Mahmûd I.) 

“The Light of Religion and the satisfier of the wants of the 
people 

“In the year A, Н. 858 (A. D. 1454). 

“In the words of this parting advice, finished the construction 
of this building.” 


The interior of the court in its simple grandeur and expression of 
power may, according to Fergusson, be taken as one of the very 
best specimens of Afghan architecture to be found in India, It is 
almost an exact square enclosed on the east, north and south by 


1 “ Mandu " by J. M, Campbell, Esq., No. LII., Vol. XIX, Journal of the 
Bombay Branch, R. А. 6. 


* History of Architecture. p, 686, Vol. IT, 
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colonnades, portions of which are sadly ruined. The west face with 
ita three lofty domes and great pointed arches is in fair repair. 


Opposite the Jama Masjid are the ruins of Mahmüd's great 
Tower of Victory, and beneath it the college erected by the same 
king. Only a fragment of this tower remains to show that it 
was faced with white marble slabs inlaid with black stone. But 
history records that it was seven stories high, and the existing base- 
ment gives us an idea of ita size, The fates have been hurd on Manda 
in this particular instance. The tower was built by Mahmûd in 
commemoration of his victory over the Rana Khumbn of Chittore: 
it is now an utter ruin while the Rana's great Tower of Victory 
at Chittore built about twelve years later in token of his victory 
over this same Mahmûd stands practically intact, and is among 
the most perfect models of the Hindu architecture of those days: 
Who shall say that this is not ап emblem of the permanence so 
Characteristic of all Hindu life and thought ? 


To the north-east of the square stand the modern public offices and 
state-endowed temple of Mandu. Southward the road leads to the 
Sagar lake, and is lined on either side for a short distance by the 
mean huts which go to form the modern village. A road branching 
to the eastward leads to the Lal Bungalow and beyond to what is 
locally known as the Sath Sao Siri (700 steps), where tho walls of 
the fort leaving the crest of the hill dip down to a ravine some 
700 feet in depth, and rise again on the opposite side to the crest 
close to the Jehangirpur gate. 


It has up to the present not been possible to fix the date of con- 
struction of the Lal Bungalow, but it is hoped that from & broken 
inscription in the Tugra character, which was found within the 
enclosure, it will be possible to *'locate" this building. The 
site of this building, fixed as it is on the edge of & masonry 
enclosed tank buried in the jungle, is extremely romantic, It was 
here that the final scene in the history of the Khilji Kings was 
enacted, when Mahmûd II. surrendered to his conqueror, Bahadur 
Shah of Gujerat. 


The environments of the Sagar Јаке have suffered much from 
the recent drought, as many of the “spreading mango trees” 
along its banks are now mere skeletons. To the east of it and 
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forming the end of the encamping ground is the smaller Jama 
Musjid built by Malik Mughis in 1432 A.D. The entrance door 
of which bears the following inscription :— 


“ With good omens, at a happy time and in a lucky and well- 
starred year 

“Ол the 4th of the month of Alláh (Ramazán) on the great 
day of Friday, 

“In the year 835 and six months from the Hijrah 

« Counted according to the revolution of the moon in the 
Arabian manner, 

“This Islámi mosque was founded in this world, 


* The top of whose dome rubs its head against the green 
canopy of Heaven. 

“The construction of this mosque was due to Mughis-ud- 
din-wadunya (Malik Морћів), the father of Mahmûd I. 
of Mal-wa (A. D. 1435—1469), the redresser of tem- 
poral and spiritual wrongs. | 

“ Ulugh (brave) Айхат (great) Humáyun (august) the Khán 
of the seven climes and of the nine countries, 

* By the hands of his enterprise this mosque was founded so 
great, 

“ That some call it the house of Peace, others style it the 
Kaiba. 

* Thig good building was completed on the last of the month 
of Shawwál. 

“ May the merit of this good act be inserted in the scroll of 
the Khán's actions ! 

“In this centre may the praises of the sermon read by 
Mahmúd Shah 


* Be everlasting so long as mountains stand on the earth and 
stars in the firmament.” 


This mosque must have been a jewel, and makes the rain which 
bas overtaken it all the more distressing. Here there can be no 
doubt of the Hindu origin of the material used for the building, 
and the elegance of outline of the entrance porch even in its ruined 
state is fascinating. Opposite is what was Mâlik Mughis' palace, 
and a little beyond that prince’s tomb, the black dome of which is 


* brightened by a belt of brilliant, pale, and deep-blue enamel," 
29 
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Beyond again on the right is the so-called Dhai-ka-Mahal," and 
close by, the ** Dhai-ki-Choti Bhain-ka-Mahal,” * of which there is 
nowhere historic mention. 

The “Bombay Subaltern,” writing in 1843, remarks “on our 
“right, and on the high ground to the south of the Sagar lake 
“аге the walls of the Shikarikot, said to have been built by Baz 
“ Bahadur ; in different directions are domed pavilions from which 
“the great men of those days used to observe the contests of 
* elephants hawking and any other spectacle that might offer." 

To the writer it seems more probable that these buildings were 
some of the ordinary houses or tombs of the richer classes, more 
specially as the road which winds below them is lined with the 
remains of what were evidently houses of a meaner sort used 
probably by their retainers and servants.° 

The road continues southwards to the Rewa Kund, Baz Bahadur's 
palace, and finally to Rup Mati’s pavilion—perhaps the inost de- 
lightful spot in Mandu. 

The Rewa Kund, the pool or spring where to meet Rup Mati's 
wishes, the Nerbada is said “to have made its appearance on the 
mountain top" lies tothe west of the road immediately opposite to 
the palace of Baz Bahadur. It is & small masonry-lined tank, and 
a ruined bathing house is on one side of it. 

A fine, easy flight of steps leads from its north-east corner up 
the slope on which tho palace of the last independent king of 
Mandu stands. On the left a portion of the lofty aqueduct by 
which the holy water of the Kund was introduced into the palace 
is still standing. On the entrance arch of Baz Bahadur’s 
palace is a Persian inscription which shows that although 
the latter may have repaired the bnilding it owes its origin to 
Nazir-ud-dín. It runs thus :— 

* In the time of the Sultan of Nations, the most just and great, 
and the most learned and magnificent Sultan Nazir Shah 
Khilji, written by Yusuph the year А. Н. 914,” 

Much of the marble from this building, especially from the balcony 
overlooking Mandu, has been mercilessly mutilated by а former 
generation; but happily some of the sides of the courtyards are 
intact, as also are {һе cupolas, which surmount the colonnades. 


1 je., the Nurse's Palace. 

з i.e., the Palace of the nurse's young кїзїег. 

5 The Shikari Kot was probably much nearer Bar Bahadur's Palace. The 
walls of an enclosure are atill visible to the east of this building. 
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On the hil immediately overhanging tle palace and clear 
against the sky-line stands “ Rup Mati's Chatri.” 

* From a ground-floor of heavy masonry and arched gateways, 
stairs lead to the flat terrace, at the north and south 
ends of which are massive heavy-eaved pavilions, whose 
square pillars and pointed arches support lofty deep- 
grooved domes. The southern pavilion (unhappily now 
much ruined) on the very edge of the Vindhyan 
cliff commands a long stretch of the south face of 
Mandu, with its guardian wall covering the heights 
and hollows of the hill-top. Twelve hundred feet 
below spreads the dim hazy Nimar plain, brightened 
eastwards by the gleaming line of the Nerbada. The 
north pavilion through the fresh clear sir of the hill- 
top looks over the entire stretch of Mandu from the 
high shoulder of Songarh in the extreme south-west 
&cross rolling tree brightened fields, past the domes, 
the tangled bush and the broad grey of the Sagar 
Lake to the five-dome cluster of Hoshnng's mosque 
and tomb, on, across a sea of green tree tops, to the 
domed roof chambers of the Jahaz and the Toweli 
palaces, through the Delhi gateway, and beyond the 
deep cleft of the northern ravine, to the base level 
and low ranges of the Malwa plateau."* 

Though it seems ruthless to lessen the romance attached to 
this building so intimately connected with Rup Mati and her 
princely lover, it should be noted that on an inner archway of 
the lower floor is an inscription so damaged as to be only partly 
decipherable, which shows that at some period this building was 
used as a Dharamsala for poor and needy travellers who might 
climb up the hill. 

We must now retrace our steps back to the Mandu village, and 
taking the road which leads south-west reach the edge of the 
cliff above “Nilkanth.” А long flight of steps leads down to the 
deep shady dell, where a ‘‘ Mahomedan chamber with great open 
archod front looks out across a fountained courtyard and sloping 
scalloped water-table, to the wild western slopes of Mandu.” ° 


1 6. M. Campbell, " Mandu" Journal of Bombay Branch, В. A. Society, 
No. L11., Vol. XIX. 
* Campbell's " Mandu." 
11 
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A. D. 1574. This is the place where Akbar lodged in A. D. 1574, and which 
Jehangir visited in А, D. 1617. It was built by Shah Budagh 
Khan during his tenure of office аз Commandant of Mandu, 
апа bears the following inscriptions :— 


“Call it not waste to spend your life in water and earth (i.e, 
in building). 
* [f perchance а man of mind for a moment makes your honse 
his lodging. 
“Written by Shah Dudagh Khan in the year А. Н. 982.” 
A second inscription on the grcat southern arch reads thus :— 


“This pleasant building was completed in the reign of the great 
Sultan, most munificent and just Khakan, the Lord 
of the countries of Arabia and Persia, the Shadow of 
God on the two earths, the ruler of the sea and of the 
land, the exalter of tho standards of those who war 
on the side of God. Abu Fatah Yahal-ud-din Mahomed 
Akbar, the warrior king, may his dominion and his 
kingdom be everlasting. * 
A. D. 1574. » Written by Faridin Husein, son of Hat-ul-ward, in the year 
A. Н, 982." 


The stones of this inscription have beon wrongly placed by 
some illiterato restorer, the lutter portion of the inscription coming 
first, and the first ono last, A third inscription on the right wall, 
which is dated A. D. 1591-92, runs as follows:— 


“Inthe year A. D. 1000, when on his way to tho conquest 
of the Dekhan, the Slaves of the exalted Lord of 
the Earth, the holder of the sky-like throne, the Shadow 
of Allah (the Emperor Akbar), passed by this place." 


“That time wastes your home, cease, soul to complain 
** Who will not scorn a complainer so vain; 

** From the story of others this wisdom derive 

“ Ere nought of thyself but stories survive." 


Finally on the left wall is the fourth inscription dated A. D. 
1600 :— 
“The Shadow of Allah, the Emperor Akbar after the 


conquest of the Dekhan und Klnudesh in the year 1009, 
set out for Iliud. 
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“May the name of the writer last for ever! 

* At dawn and at eve I have watched an owl sitting 

“On the lofty wall-tops of Shirwan Shah's tomb, 

" And the owl’s plaintive hooting conveyed me this warning, 
* Here pomp, wealth, and greatness be dumb.” 

This spot is now the retreat of a Hindu recluse, and has 
probably, as its Hinda name implies, reverted to its former use. 
Its gentle occupant, however, has not improved its artistic 
appearance, and although this building is the only one in Mandu 
which has been kept in proper repair externally, its internal 
arrangement has now little in keeping with the memories of Akbar. 


A few other buildings call for mention. The tomb of Daria Daria Khan. 
Khan about half-way between the great mosque and the Sagar 
Lake on the left of the road, still bears. portions of the texts from. 
the Koran in coloured enamel tiles with which it was entirely 
decorated. 


A little beyond in the jungle is a. building locally known as the Hathi-Khana, 
* Hathi-Khana," but evidently a tomb, interesting on account of 
the four massive pillars which support the dome, and which are 
unique in their style in Mandu, 


The palace known as.that of. “Chisti Khan," commander. of the Chisti Khan's 
army in the time of Mahmûd Khilji, is a ruin beautifully situated palace. 
at the extreme north-east point of the hill. Here, too, is в sadly- 
damaged relic of what was once a most artistic piece of enamelled 
wall-decoration,: Close by are vaults said to have been the 
magazines of the great Mahmûd. On the road to the Lal Bun- 
galow, one passes two stone pillars evidently the ‘ Dip stambhas " 
of a Hindu temple, while buried in the jungle to the west of the 
Jahaz Mahal is а large building said: to have been the school of 
“Shah Baddar,” a reputed sage. On the map attached to this 
paper, the position of numerous other buildings is shown, but tho 
names given have a purely local significance, and are merely noted 
in order to assist the traveller when wandering with a local guide 
among these relics of the past. 
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Авт. XIl.— Epigraphic Notes and  Questions.—By DEVADATTA 


RAMKRISHNA Buanpargar, M.A. 


(Communicated, June 1902.] 


L—THE FIRST TWO ROCK-EDICTS OF PIYADASI: 
1.— The First Rock Edict. 
Transcript. 
1. ч wet yard fua 
2. Rrra ast Saa [1] FY я fR- 
. Pr TI заг 5353553 ] | ) 
4. а ч amir «аса [ | ] EF fe dd 
5. ann qarê tara rar (тата гат [|] 
6. за fq = ERAT FATT атучат 414 
7, бач Prefer [1 ] чат 5# 
Fr ач PATTY wat зі Ҹ- 
. Ех 95838891: sm «qanm [ | ] 
10. Fug aa wa waist Гат di c3 N- 
11. ят зт TUT # яй саї aT [| ] at fF 


5 


12. aT YF [11] са fa sfr rr чөт я эге L 1 ] 
Translation, 


This edict of righteousness! was caused to be written by king 
Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods. 2 No animal should here (on earth) 
be immolated and offered as а sacrifice ; nor should any convivial 
gathering? be called; for, king Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods, 
sees much evil іп a convivial gathering, Certain convivial gather- 
ings were (once) favourably regarded by Priyadarsin, beloved of the 
gods. Formerly in the kitchen of king Priyadaráin, beloved of the 
gods, many hundreds of thousands of animals were day by day 
slaughtered for curry.5 But now when this edict of righteousness 
was wrilten, only three animals were killed for curry, viz, two 
peacocks and one deer; but even that deer not regularly. Even 
these three animals will not be afterwards killed, 
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Notes. 

1. The word dhaimalipi, which occurs in this ав well as in 
many other edicts, has been translated ‘ righteousness-edict? by 
Dr. Kern, simply ‘edict’ by M. Senart, and ‘ religious edict ’ by Dr, 
Bühler. Strictly speaking, lipî means a lekko, and consequently 
dhaimalipé isa dharmalekha, i.e, a writing of righteousness, But 
I have rendered the word lip? by ‘edict,’ as all these dhasimalipis 
were proclamations from king Piyadasi. I agree with Dr. Kern in 
taking Лайта to mean righteousness, for, wherever the word ів 
used in the edicts, it denotes no more than good moral acts. And 
this evidently is corroborated by the definition, which Piyadasi 
gives of dhama in Pillar Edict II, 

2. Devdnaipriya:—On Páuini's sútra VI. 3. 21. which deals 
with the genitive aluk-samása, Kâtyàyana has the Vártika : 
Farina ұн ч. From this it is plain that, in the time of the 
Vürtikaküra, devándsipriya had come into use, and was looked upon 
ав опе word. In his gloss on the vártska HiT: appended to 
Pánini's sútra V. 3. 14, Patañjali includes derándhi-priya under this 
wur mm. This indicates that, like bharat and the other words 
dirghdyus and dyushmat comprised in that gana, devánái-priya also 
was employed as an auspicious mode of address or characterisation. 
In Rock Edict VIII., for dezánam-priya of some versions, we have 
the variant rdjdno of others. The only legitimate conclusion that 
сап be deduced therefrom is that devdnai-priya corresponds to 
rájáno. Coupling this fact with the inference we have drawn from 
what Pataiijali bas said, we find that devdndii-priya was an auspi- 
cious mode of address or characterisation used in the case of kings. 
In much later times the word came to have the derogatory sense of 
“а dullard ’ in Sanskrit literature. But even so late as the time of 
the Kasikakaéra and Kaiyata, we do not find this sense attached to 
the word devándii-priya. The earliest instance of it, во far as I have 
been able to trace it, is to be met with in the Kavyaprakisa : sca- 
ятетйзптеатечйлгчїжїттаїбгаг:З. Here derdnám-priya obviously 


denotes а dunce. Hémachandra also gives devdndsi-priya in his 


1 The word dhamma occurring in the bhabra ediot only appears to 
have been used in a sense technical to Buddhism, 

з Pateüjali's Vyákarana Mohabhdshya, by Dr. Kielhorn, (Bo, Bk. Series) 
Yol. IL, p. 405. 

з KAvyaprakasa, by Vàmanáohárya Jhalkikar, (Bo. Bk. Series), p, 256. 
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lexicon as synonymous with mûdha and joda. Again, the word has 
been explained by Bhattóji Diksbita in his SiddAánta-kasunudi as 
equivalent to mûrkha.* But whatever may have been the sense 
conveyed by devánd-prijya iu later times, it was not originally 
a degraded word, but was employed as an auspicious mode of 
eharacterisation with reference to kings. 


It was Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji?, who first drew attention to 
the fact that derdnai-priya of some versions ef Rock Edict ҮШ, 
eorresponded to rájáno of others. Не was also the frst to show 
that devdnupiya (derdnuppiya) of the Jain siiras was a corruption 
of devdndıi-priya. Dr. Hoernle doubts the correctness of this views 
inasmuch as devánu in devdauppiya із an anomalous form of the 
genitive devándi in devándi-priya.? But it has been stated above 
that devindi-priye is mentioned by Katyiyana as an instance of 
aluk-samása, We have, therefore, to regard it as one word, and for 
practical purposes ignore the existence of the genitive case termination, 
when pronouncing it. In other words, when we hear the word pro- 
nounced, we are not to look upon it as two. separate words, of which 
derdndıi ів the genitive plural of déva, but to take it ав one werd, 
like other sdudsika words, without noticing the case termination that 
there is in the body of the word. If this is true, it very much 
weakens the objection referred to above. For, when we say that devd- 
nuppiya is а corruption of devdada-priya, we mean thet the one word 
deránuppiya is a corruption of the one word devánáii-priya. We 
cannot thus legitimately split up derdnuppiya ard devénám-priya each 
into two words, and then ask ourselves whether devdnu cf the one ean, 
by means of the rules of the Prikrit dialects, be justified as а more 
developed form of the genitive devéndii of the other. Dr. Hoernle's 
proposal to consider devdnuppiya as equivalent to devdnupriya. is 
on the contrary, open toobjection. Forno authority has been ad- 
duced to show that devénupriya мнз ever used ав A mode of address 
in the case of kings. And, so long as that authority is mot forth- 
coming, devánosppiya, whichis applied to kings even in the Jain sfras 
cannot stand for devánupriya. But it has been shown nbove that 
devántticpriya was а mode of characterisation, aud was often employed 
in connection with kings. It is, therefore, safer, on the whole, to 

1 SiddhAntakaumudi, No. 979. 


з Ind. Aut, X. 108 ; see also J. К. A. 8., 1901, pp. 577-8 and 930. 
з Uvásagadasio, Appendix Ш. 
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understand devánvppiya ns a corruption of devámái-priya than of 
devánupriya, which bas no existence in literature. 

Although devdnaipriya of some copies of Rock Edict VIII. 
corresponds to rájáno of others, it is not correct to regard the 
former as synonymous with, or equivalent to, the latter, as Mr. У, A. 
Smith appears to me to have done." For, 70/4, which is conjoined to 
the name of Piyadasi, together witb devdndipriya, would, in that 
case, be superfluous. Again, the rendering ‘his sacred majesty,’ 
which he has proposed for devánampriya, does not commend itself 
to me, قم‎ the phrase ‘his sacred majesty’ can be applied only to 
the hend of a religions establishment, such e.g. as the Pope of 
Europe or the Saükarüchüryas of India, but can never with 
propriety be used with reference to & secular king. 

I have, therefore, adhered to the rendering of devdndhpriya by 
* beloved of the gods.’ 

8. The word samdja seems to have very much exercised the 
antiquarians, According to most of them, it signifies * convivial 
or festive assembly.’ Dr. Pischel? however, proposes the meaning 
‘battue’ for it. Although the first sense is undoubtedly correct, 
nobody has yet been able to adduce any authority in support of it. 
That, I think, is now furnished by the reference to the Harivathad 
given under HATF + 8T in the St, Petersburg Dictionary. It is as 
follows :— 

сата штата ч andra: AF аята ч ет гето 

Aaien чаг TiN нега: | Гега ссагч аягаа - 

WY: EURO, 

REGO ака сазе | Praramuerengredst fA eT 

€. 

Неге we are told that Krishna held in honour of the god 
Bilvédakésvara a samája (feast), which is said to be *' abounding in a 
hundred (varieties) of meat and curry, full of diverse (kinds) of 
food, and surcharged with condiments.” $атӣја, therefore, appears 
to be а public feast, where ment formed опе of the principal articles 
of food served. But this, I think, denotes only one feature of the 
samája. Another feature of it will be clear from the following verse 
of the Bhattikivya :? 

1 J. Б.А. Sy 1801, pp. 486 х 577. з Gött. Gel. Anz, 1331, p. 133:. 

3 Cant) V. Il. v. 39 (Nirnayasá, a7 ecition) | 
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CWSDREDATSTNNTEGE ачтчая |‏ فنا 
agar: PANTY: ITN WT: ١١‏ 

Here the word samája is explained by the commentator Jaya- 
mangala, as signifying pdna-géshthi. Samája thus, on the whole, 
seems to mean a sort of public merry-making, where meat and wine 
were copiously served. | 

When kiug Piyadasi says that he sees much evil in the holding of 
а samdja, he had in mind, I think, both these features of the samá;a, 
viz., the slanghter of hundreds of animals, and the quaffing of copious 
wine. But it is the first feature of the samája, that, above all, 
prompted the king to put а stop to this custom, since this edict is 
entirely concerned with the protection of animal life. 

4. The word ekachá is formed by applying the termination /ya to 
eka, and means ‘belonging to а particular place, certain.” Bkachá 
samaja does not, therefore, mean © some kinds of festive assemblies,” 
as Dr. Bühler supposes, but convivial gatherings belonging to a 
particular place, ñe., the place where Piyadasi was in the habit of 
holding them. Further, sádAumatá, I think, does not refer to his 
present, but to his past, opinion, What Piyadasi means is, that, 
although he now sees much evil in the celebration of samájas, there 
was a time when they were considered most excellent by him. The 
ancient kings of India appear to have been in the habit of holding 
samdjas. In the Hiüthigumphá inscription at Cuttack, we are told 
that, Kháravela, king of Kalinga, amused his capital-town by cele- 
brating festivels and  samájas ( 583483133537117 ¥ 7775513 
wi). Similarly, Nasik cave-inscription No. 18 speaks of Gotami- 
patra Sátakarni as having caused festivals and samdjas to be made 
( SUAPATAAT HATCH ).? Quite in consonance with this practice, 
Piyadasi must. have held several samájas, but the slaughter of 
thousands of animals on these occasions appears to have aroused his 
conscience and impelled him to abolish the institution, whereby so 
much animal life was sacrificed. 

5, Piyadasi here tells us how to serve meat on the occasions of the 
samdjas he formerly gave, thousands of animals were siaughtered in 
his kitchen, and how he has now imposed restrictions on the animals 


fad — 


18ee "The Hathigumpha and three other Inscriptions,” &c., by 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, p. 26. 
з Arch. Surv. West. Ind., Vol., IV., p. 103, 1. 8, 
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ta be slain for his table. Amudivasa, no doubt, literally means 
‘daily,’ but it seems here to denote the collective result of tho daily 
slaughter of animals continued for along period rather than the 
daily slaughter itself, for the killing of hundreds of thousands of 
animals every day is an impossibility, The word súpa here is worthy 
of note. Even to the present day, where English cookery is not 
imitated, meat is prepared among llindus in the form of curry. 

It will be seen that, if the rendering we have proposed for ll. 4—9 
is accepted, the cogent objections, raised by the learned scholar M, 
Senart * to Dr. Bühler's interpretation, are satisfactorily answered. 
In the first place, the sense we have given of samája is, ав required 
by him, “ more precise and circumscribed " than that suggested by 
Dr. Bühler, and is supported by authorities. Next, if samdja 
signifies, as we have seen, a public entertainment where meat and 
wine were served in profuse quantities, it is clear how thereby 
animal life “ was compromised," and how, therefore, na cha samájo 
katavyo can stand connected with na... . pojuhitavya їп an 
edict ** entirely devoted to the protection of animal life." Again, if 
one translates, with Dr. Bühler, as/t pichu, do., §c., by “there are, 
however, also some kinds of festive assemb!ies considered most 
excellent by king Priyadaréin," the rendering becomes liable to 
М. Senart’s objection that, ‘if Piyadasi had meant to approve of 
‘certain samdjas,’ he would have specified to what saındjas he referred.” 
Bat, as we have understood it, Piyadasi’s approval pertains, not 
to any convivial gatherings he holds at present, but to those he 
formerly gave; in short, he once approved of certain samdjas which 
he now disapproves. Thus M. Senart’s objection does not apply to 
our interpretation, Lastly, when for samdja was proposed a vague 
eense, which did not clearly indicate how ani : al lite was thereby 
* compromised," and when the words ast pi chu, $c, фо. were 
presumed to refer to certain samájas favourably regarded by Piyadasi 
at the time when the edict was promulgated, the details given of 
Pivadasi's kitchen, as M. Senart rightly observes, were rendered 
perfectly irrelevent and unmeaning. But, according to our view 
of the matter, these details attain full significance. For we have 
interpreted the words ast? pichu, §c., &c., to allude to the samájas, 
i.e. public banquets, which Piyadasi gave long b**ore he issued this 
edict; and it is but natural that Piyadasi should describe tle hor- 


утаа, Ant ХХ, 245, note 46 
42 
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rible slaughter of animals that was carried on in his kitchen, to serve 
meat on occasions of those samájas. 
2.—The Second Rock Edict. 

With regard to this edict 1 have only three remarks to offer. The 
first is with respect to Satiyaputa, mentioned by Piyadasi among the 
kings, ruling on the frontiers of his kingdom. The close corre- 
spoudence in sound of Satiyaputa and Sátputó, a surname current 
among the present Maráthás, is so striking that I am inclined to hold 
that the Sátputés had formerly settled in the south on the Western 
Coast, as the mention of Satiyaputa in the edict points to it, and that 
they afterwards migrated as far northward as Maharashtra, and 
were merged into the warrior and other classes. 

My second remark refers to the word sdémamta, which occurs in 
connection with Antiochus and the four Greek princes. Dr. Bühler 
has rendered it by **vassal-kings."! And it is this rendering to 
which I take exception. Sdmarita is the reading of all versions 
except that of Giruér, which substitutes sámipai) for it. This 
variant is of great importance, inasmuch as it indicates that sdmasita 
must be interpreted in such a way as to correspond to it. Sdmannta 
must, therefore, signify neighbouring or bordering. And, as ه‎ 
matter of fact, this is the sense which Childer’s Pali Dictionary 
gives for the word sdmaita. Thore can remain, therefore, по doubt 
that sámai/a in the edict ів to be translated as ‘neighbouring or 
bordering’ and not ‘‘vassal-kings,” as Dr. Bühler has done. 

My third remark is concerned with the sense of the word 
chikichhd, If we carefully attend to the contents of this edict, it 
cannot fail to strike us that, when Piyadasi says that he has 
established two kinds of chitichhd, he makes only a general statement, 
of which the works of charity he mentions furtber on are particular 
instances. If so, the word chtkichhkd must be interpreted in sucha 
way as to go naturally with planting trees, raising orchards, digging 
wells, and such other charitable works which Piyadasi has instituted. 
But if we hold with Dr. Bühler that the word menns “а hospital"? 
or with M. Senart that it signifies ‘‘ remedies, ? then we shall have 
to suppose that this edict simply sets forth a congeries of facts 
thoroughly unconnected with one another. I, therefore, propose to 
take cAiltchhá in the sense of ‘provision of provident arrangement.’ 


ت 


1 Ep. Ind. 11. 466. 2 Thid. 
з Ind. Ant. IX. 287 ; Ibid. XX. 240, note 32. 
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If this sense is adopted, the word cAtkichhd goes with all the 
charitable acts specified by Piyadasi, and a connection is established 
between it and what follows. For Piyadasi here speaks of having 
made two provident arrangements, £e., provident arrangements for 
two classes of creatures—men and animals. And what are these ? 
They are obviously the planting of medicinal herbs, the growing of 
orchards, the siuking of wells, and so forth. By this way of inter- 
pretation alone the edict attains its full significance. 
IL—THE AJiVIKAS. 

The epigraphic references to the Ajivikes occur in the 
inscriptions of Piyadnsi and his grandson Dasaratha, The enrliest 
of these is to be found in the Baradbar cave-inscription, wiich 
speaks of them as the donees to whom the cave was dedicated by 
Piyadasi in the th'rteenth year of his reign. The Ajivikas are 
also mentioned in Pillar Edict VII., among those, whom, Piya‘asi 
tells us, he has ordered his Daarma-malámátras to concern them- 
selves with. They are also referred to in the Nagarjani cave- 
inscriptions, which record the grant of three caves to Ajivikns by 
Dagaratha, beloved of the gods.* But the following note is chiefly 
concerned with the passage of Fillar Edict VIL, wherein the 
Ajivikas are mentioned. The passage is as follows :— 

вч aprta senting Тї 5 RF FF Prarcer i fz. 

Dr. Kern and Dr. Bühler connect óáóAanesu with djtvikesu, 
and translate it thus: “likewise I have arranged it that they will 
be occupied with the Brahmanical Ajtvikas.” з Thus, according to 
these scho'ars, the Ajivikas were a Brahmanical sect. The reasons 
for holding ‘this view and for proposing the above interpretation 
have been set forth by Dr. Kern іа his Der Buddhbismus, avd 
have been repeated by Dr. Bühler in his paper on the Barábnr 
and Nágárjwi Hill Cave Inscriptions.4 But apart from the 
refutation of these arguments, it is not difficult to see that bábhanesu 
can by no means stand in apposition with Ájtcikesu, as has been 
supposed by Dr. Kern and Dr. Bühler. In the Nagarjuni cave 
inscriptions of Dasaratha, the Á jivikas are styled bhadanta. Now, 

1 Ind. Ant. XX. 169 and 361. з Ihid., 361-5, 

з Ep. Ind. 11. 272 ; in justice to Dr. Bübler, it must be said that he admitted 


the possibili y of اقفر‎ 1 ih» вите passage by separating 57 агіта 
from згу. Ind. At. ХХ. 302. 
* Ind, Ant, XX. 381-3. 
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bhadania ia a title which has never been applied to any members 
of a Brahmanical school, The Ajivikes could not, therefore, have 
been а Brahmanical sect. The same conclusion is pointed to by the 
following stanzas from the Suttanipáta? :— 

Ye kec’ ime titthiya vádastl& 

ûjîvikê vâ yadi và niganthá 

paüfáya tam nátitaranti sabbe 

thito vajantam viya sighagimim. 6 


Ye kec’ ime brihmana vádastlá 

vuddhá capi brihmana santi keci 

sabbe tayî atthabaddhá bhavanti 

ye vápi с’ аййе vadino mannamáná. 7 
Translation. 

“All these disputatious Titthiyas and Ajivikas and Niganthas 
do not any of them overcome thee in understanding as а man 
standing ( does not overcome ) the one that is walking quickly. ” 

“ А]! these disputatious Dráhmanas, and there are even some old 
Bráhmenas, all are bound by thy opinion, and others also that are 
considered disputants,"? 

It will be seen from this that here thé Bráhmanas, Á jtvikas and 
Nirgranthas are distinguished from one another, The Ajtvikas 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as having been a Brahmanical school, 

We eball now proceed to the consideration of Dr. Kern's view 
that the Ajivikas are Vaishnavas. This view rests on two passages from 
Utpala’s commentary on Varahamibira’s Brihajjátaka. The first pas- 
sage is ыг ае ود‎ arara rarat, which he renders by “and the 
use of (the term) Ajivika refers to those who have taken refuge with 
Nár&yana." In support of this explanation, Utpala, according to 
Dr, Kern, cites a Prikrit verse of Kálakücháürya, which the com- 
mentator renders by the Sanskrit Şerqa: RIR: ATT 
gead:, This, in Dr. Kern's opinion, unmistakably shows that 
Kálakáchárya regards Ajivikas as Bhagavatas. Now, in the first place, 
the translation proposed by Dr. Kern for the first passage is not 
correct. ‘That this is the case will be seen from the following 
extract from Utpala’s commentary bearing upon this point :— 


1 Sutta-Nipata, edited by V. Fausböll, р. 672. * Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. X., Pt. H., р. 68. 
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CESS E ةج‎ GDI qarin: 
أ‎ |]1 кїт чт AYAIFA: | 
ятйзгїзүкчтжїналтятжй: WATT 
war. سوام لاقمو مو‎ яязатан? ضيه‎ a 
THOM | TF «гт UT بداو‎ 331: THY ЧЕ ӘӘ ат THE эпт 
3ه | وود‎ aaa ATT жатат ч ича 1 аі IU TRN- 
атат Marea she TTT Ata ATT: Tafa і э «еї wfw- 
RT ал: чизат waa) ARRANIN SANAT: NAFN- 
weit э? 1 qere U warsur fef: ur! аты garda: 
جروج‎ эт 1 «pida Pride: чч amar яаа | maa- 
Чат ягёаттай чег aK ١١ ur ١١ agamana MATT 
TETRA zara جم‎ area чата | чаї :دوم‎ | WY TANÎ 
maraa st Tat AAA eur гаї TAA ١ га аа | 
пч TA wearer элїї aa MIR | deant 77:1 1 aa TRF 
N ат JANAR Aaa | PRP MAREN Sar FEST: | 
TEMIR: HIST TR чөй TR قود‎ ١ чок "eee! doit 
aR Adeq:| г яя: WTR: 1703283: | зпрге «ea 
QART аяа | 53 ч qe TABATA TANT: 1 ае чечет: | 
чё SRHIENUDSUDIÓ[:| а ч RAHAT SAAa: | TUF TF 353531 
а: arf Pe جو‎ KANON ааг AFT ١ сат REF 5853 
UMTS эт и атестата 318 езг и Te: | атайы 
arian: | frere fiar (Wy aR | RTS «гїї: 1 ART 
TI AUT хі: | TTF GATE: 1 RUF sings | 38ع585‎ aga | 
THIS THT و‎ пк ETA: 1 YR: YR: | RIT: qf: | HAT 
HAT | AS ررقن‎ ACA TUR: | GINE TIT : | HF ]دجي‎ 
APIA Ta 0م2772‎ | ATTRA q аттатат ١ aur 
q manaa чаа | =ч-є<єти-жач-9{-Ҹғ6- 0171783 
RENT | OAT GATE-ATET BAT HIE TY il We: TET SIFA: | 
anwar FA: | et Pop: AEH: p ETN ұла: drg FA: | 
Фат FONE: 1 AFF AT: | gy RAT: 1 dates: | are 
яшик: IAIA: | FT AR: 1 RIK: 1 RTE SUIS | fro 
{ытай ١ TTT JASAT: ١ стт YURT: 1 RAT wT | ате 
TT TU TA: | 
Now, with regard to the first passage этч KRE 5 arao- 
atat, it is plain that the word “р indicates that it is connected 
with the preceding passage, and that consequently the words yasam- 


1 Another 1e.d ng: ги гет? aa: 


з Another realing: чае: 
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arqraarrg from the latter, require to be understood after aterat- 
Рухат in the former, passage. Dr. Kern, however, not perceiving 
the force of ¥ takes sqrafiPra ugs YT ARTA аз а distinct 
sentence in itself. Evidently, therefore, he cannot be right in 
translating it by “and the use of (the term) Á jivika refers to those 
who have taken refuge with Nárüyana." The true rendering of the 
passage is as follows : “and (the term) Ajivika i is used as a mark to 
denote the monastic orders dependent upon Náráyana." Here the 
most important word is upalakshana, which Dr. Kern has entirely 
lost sight of. Upalakshana means a mark indicative of something 
that the word itself does not actually express. Utpala has already, 
in explaining the original of Varahamihira by comparing it with a 
éléka of Kálakáchárya, said that djivika signifies ekadandi. And 
now he adds that the term ájívzka is to be taken as a mark to denote 
the recluse-devotees of Narayana. It is a mark only and not a word 
expressive of them. Sanskrit commentators often employ the word 
upalakshana, when they wantacertain word or expression in the 
original to denote things, not, truly speaking, expressed by that word 
or expression. And precisely the same practice is followed here by 
Utpala. The list of ascetio denominations given by Varáhamihira is 
by no means exhaustive, for, among others, it fails to take cognizance 
of the recluse-devotees of Narayana. Hence the necessity to under- 
stand the latter by means of an upalukshana. From this it follows 
that the passage TRAE ч araara, far from supporting 
Dr. Kern's view that the Ajtvikas are Vaishnavas, runs counter to it. 

The next passage from Utpala’s commentary cited by Dr. Kern ia 
favour of his thesis, is, as stated above, жаата: ЖУ: 
ятла ead: This passage also has been misconstrued, but the 
misconstruction in this case is dependent upon the misinterpretation 
of the former passage. For Utpala certainly quotes this from 
Kalakacharya, as believed by Dr. Kern, in support of the assertion 
eise ч aramat. But, as we have just seen, what 
Utpala wants thereby to convey is, that the term dj‘vikz not means, 8 
supposed by Dr. Kern, but denotes by wpalakshama, the recluse- 
devotees of Narayana. It may, however, be asked—what authority 
justifies this upalakshona? It is the authority of Külakáchárya, and 
Utpala quotes a verse from Kalakasambita in support of his position. 
Accordinz to this verse, a man becomes житата, if, when born, 
the planet mercury is predominant. But under the same astrological 
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tondition at the time of his birth, а man becomes, according to another 
verse of Külaküchárya cited before, an ek«sdandí, which has been 
identified by Utpala with the djícika of Varábamihira. So that the 
kesava-márga-dikshilas of the new verse remain to be accounted for, 
This justifies Utpala in making djírika stand as а mark for kesava- 
márga-dikshitas, i.e. Bhágavatas. This is how, in my opinion, the 
second passage, on which Dr. Kern relies for his theory, requires to 
be understood. It points to the justification of the upalukshana, 
according to which djívika denotes the recluse-devotees of Náráyana, 
and not of the assertion that the Vaishnavas are to be understood by 
djivika in its natural sense, The view propounded by Dr. Kern and 
countenanced by Dr. Bühler that the Ajtvikas are Vaishnavas, has, 
therefore, little ground to stand upon. 

It will not be out of place, I think, if a short account of these 

Ajivikas i ia given with a view to poirt out who they were. My work 
here will be principally that of bringing some of the scattered rays to 
a focus. The founders of this monastic order were Nanda-Vachclha, 
Kisa-Samkichchha, and Makkhali Gosála, of whom the last is by far 
the most famous, as he is one of the six well-known Teachers 
mentioned in Buddhist scriptures, There is a Sanskrit word 
maskarin, which ordinarily signifies an ascetic. But this word, 
I think, is formed from the name Makkhali, and or’ ‘ginally denoted an 
Ájtvika monk. But, after the disappearance of the Ajivikas, the 
origin end the signification of the word were forgotten, and it came 
to be used in the ordinary sense of an ‘ascetic.’ Buddhaghdsha tells 
us that an Ájivika is nagga-pabbajito.! Ajivikas are also described 
as achela,? i.e., unclothed. And in confirmation of this, there are at 
least two stories from the Vinaya-pitaka. According to the first? 
which is in the Mahávagga, while the Buddha and the Bhikshus were 
once staying in the Audthapindikdérama in Jetavana at Siávasti, it 
began to rain over the whole world. The Buddha informed the 
Bhikshus that that was the last mighty storm of rain over the whole 
world, and consequently asked them to let themselves be rained down 
upon. The Bhikshus accurdingly divested themselves of their robes 
and exposed their bodies to rain. On that very day, Visüákhá, mother 
of Migára, was engaged in preparations for a feast to the Buddha and 
his Bhikshus. When the preparations were over, she sent her maid- 
EETEWWEX TE 

a Jat, I. 390. 
з VIIL 15, 2—6. 
зоя 
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servant to the Buddha to intimate that dinner was ready. When the 
maid-servant approached the Andthapindikasrama, she saw the naked 
Bhikshus, bat concluded from their being naked that they were 
Á jivikas. The other story, which is from the Nissaggiya, is, that, 
while a few Bhikshus left Sáketa for Srávasti, thev were waylaid by 
certain rubbers, who deprived them of their robes. Being forbidden 
by the Buddha to ask for another garment, they went naked to 
Srüvasti to meet the Bhikshus there. But the latter, instead of 
recognising them as mendicants of their order, mistook them for 
A jivikas as they were unclothed, 

The Ajivikas covered their bodies with dust, and their food 
consisted of fish and cow-dung.? They were noted for ascctio 
practices of the most rigorous kind. Some of the nusterities they 
practised are mentioned in one Jitaka to have been “painful 
squ^tting on heels, swinging in the air like bats, reclining on thorns 
and scorching themselves with five fires." ? Again, as first pointed 
out by Dr. Bühler, they branded the hands of their novice with a 
heated ball. ‘Their doctrine has been admirably summed up by 
the Buddha in the words n’attht Каттай n'atthi kériyan тайм 
viriyanit. They were thus complete fataliste.’ 

The Ajivikas appear to have been intimately connected with the 
Nirgranthas, t.¢., Juinas, They are often associated together in the 
Buddhist literature (see e.g. the stanza quoted above from the 
Sutta Nipâta). The Jaina work Bhagavati te!ls as that Gosála 
Mankhalipatta was for some time a pupil of Mahavira.” Again, in 
the Divyávadána, the Nirgranthas have actually Leen once called 
Ajivikas.? Further, the imposition of a tax on Ájtvakas ig men- 
tioned in some of the South-Indian Inscriptions? edited by Dr. 
Haltzsch, who considers them to be Jainas. 


1 VI. 2. 

з Jat. Т. 390. 

з Ibid. 1.498; other austerities to which they resorted have been set 
forth in the Majjhlma-Nikáysa, p. 238. For the translation of this passage, 
see Rhys Davide' Dialogues of the Buddha, p. 227 ff. 

. * Jat. HL 641. 

з Bee also Rhys Davids Dialogues of the Buddbs, pp. 71 #., and 
Hoernle's Uvásagadasáo, Appen-lix II. 

6 ‘The Life of the Puddha' translated by W. W. Rockhill, pp. 249 ff. 
UvAsagadasio by Hoernle, Appendix I. 

т Divyávadána, edited by Cowell and Neil, p. 427, 

* Vol. I., pp. 88, 89, 92 and 108. 
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In the Brahmanical works, the earliest reference to the Ajivikas 
that has been traced, is in Varahamihira’s Brihajjataka, as ме 
have seen above, Then in the Janakiharana of Komaraddsa 
(A.D. 725), Ravana is mentioned to have approached Sita in the 
garb of an Ajivika monk.! No other reference to the Ajivikas has 
been found in Brahmanical literature, so far as my knowledge goes. 


IIL—DIGHWÁA-DUBAULÍ PLATE OF MAHENDRAPALA 
and 
BENGAL AS. SOCS PLATE OF VINAYAKAPALA. 


These copper-plate charters have been edited by various scholars 
from time to time, but the scholar who edited them last is Dr. Fleet, 
who has laid students of ancient Indian history under deep obliga- 
tions, by giving them an excellent summary of the different theories 
held regarding the royal grantors of these charters and then setting 
forth his own view of the matter. Ніз view, conside-.d in the 
light of the researches then made, was, indeed, incontrovertible ; 
but the publication of the Daulatpurá grant of Bhójadóva, and of 
the well-known Siyadónt inscription, the contents of which were 
but imperfectly known when Dr. Fleet wrote upon the subject, has 
thrown such a flood of light upon the whole question that, in my 
humble opinion, a new theory requires to be framed. To this task 
I set myself in this paper, but this object can be best attained by 
giving, in short, the chief arguments on which Dr. Fleet’s theory 
is based, and then my own reasons for dissenting from his view. 

Dr. Fleet's arguments 2 may be briefly stated, as follow :— 

1. The kings mentioned in the copper-plate inscriptions cannot 
be identical with the homonymous kings named in the Gwalior, 
Péhévà and Siyadoni stone-inscriptions, inasmuch as the former 
bear the subordinate title mahárája, and the latter, the paramount 
titles paramabhatldraka mahdrdjddhirdja paramésvara. 

2. The locality Mahédaya, whence the charters were issued, 
cannot be identified with Kanauj, as it is spoken of therein аз д 
skandhdvdra; and it is most unlikely that such a famous capita] 
town аз Kanauj should be selected for a camp. Their capital wag 
either SrávasW or Varanasi; and Mahédaya, where their camp was 
established, must be located near rahe Ganges or its tributaries, since 


1 Сар. x. t. 76. 
з Ind, Ant. Vol, XV, pp. 110-1. 
13 
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Vináyakapála, who issued the second charter, is mentioned therein to 
have bathed in the Ganges before making the grant. 

3. The dates of the plates are 155 nnd 188 respectively, and are 
to be referred to the Harsha era. Their English equivalents are, 
therefore, A.D. 761-62, and A.D. 794-95, respectively. They, 
therefore, flourished in the second half of the eighth century A.D., and 
cannot be the same as their namesakes, who were posterior by full 
one century. 

Before we proceed to deal with these arguments one by one, the 
first question that we shall decide is: are these princes identical 
with the homonymous kings mentioned in the stone-inscriptions ? 
The last four generations of princes in the second copper-plate 
charter are :— 

Rámabhadra 


| 
Bhója 
u 
Mabhéndrapála 


Vináyakapála. * 
The succession of the princes of Kanauj as determined [rom the 
Gwalior, Péhéva and Siyadóni inscriptions is as follows :— 
Rámabhadra 


| 
Dhója 
Mahéndrapala 


Mahipála or Kshitipala. 

It will be seen at a glance that there is a perfect agreement of 
names, so far as the first three princes are concerned. But there 
appears to be 8оше difference with regard to the name of the fourth 
prince. This difference, however, is only apparent. Dr. Kielhorn 
has shown, on the evidence of a Khajuráho inscription, ? that 
Mahipála also bore the name Hérambapála. Thus the difference of 
name with regard to the fourth prince in the two lists ceases to 
exist, when it is remembered that Mahipála of the second list was 


1 The copper-plate grant of Vináyakapála places his half-brother Bhója II, 
between him and their father Mahóndrapála, but I have omitted his name as 
we are concerncd, not with succession, but with generations, 

2 Ep. Ind. I. 124 and 171. 
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also called Hérambapila, which is synonymous with Vin&yakapála, 
both being names of Ganapati. We thus see that the names of 
the last four princes mentioned in the copper-plate inscriptions agree 
with those of the princes referred to in the stone-inscriptions. The 
agreement of names in the case of one or two princes can be 
explained away as а mere coincidence. But when the agreement 
extends to the names of no less than four princes, only one conclu- 
sion is possible, vis. that they are identical, unless cogent reasons 
can be adduced to the contrary. The only conceivable objection to 
this view is that the kings of the copper-plate inscriptions are called 
simply mahdrdjas, whereas those of the stone-inscriptions are styled, 
paramabhattaraka mahárájádhirdja Paramésvara. This point I shall 
shortly consider. 

We shall now turn to the second of Dr. Fleets arguments 
summarised above, He says that Mahódnys, whence the copper- 
plate grants were issued, cannot be Kanauj, because Mahódaya is 
therein called а skandAárára, and such a great city as Kanauj 
could not have been used аз а site for а camp. Dr. Fleet would, 
indeed, have been correct in saying that sucb a renowned city as 
Капай) could not have been selected for a camp, if the word 
skandhdvdra had meant a camp ошу. But, as pointed out by 
Dr. Kielhorn, the word skandhávára is given by lexicographers as 
another word for réjadhdnî also," and the reason of it is evident. 
The place of the king's residence, be it temporary or permanent, 
cannot be without horses, elephants, foot-soldiers, and other imple- 
ments of war—exacily the things met with in camps. Precisely for 
the same reason, Gwalior, the capital of Scindia’s dominions, is known 
by the name oi lashkar, i.e. а camp. And, that skundhdrdra, as 
used in our copper-plate charters, signifies a capital, may be easily 
seen. Since Dr. Fleet wrote his paper on these charters, a copper- 
plate grant of Bhdjadéva of the same dynasty has been found, which 
also was issued from the Mahódaya shandhivdra,2 We thus have 
three copper-plate charters of this dynasty, allissued from Mahódaya. 
Now, itis highly improbable that three distinct princes at three 
different times chose one and the same place called Mahódaya, for 
their camp, if the word siandhdvéra is here to be understood in this. 


1 Ep. Ind. V. 209; sce also llémachandra's Abhilhánachintàmani by 
Bochtlingk and Rieu, p. 181, v. 973, 
з Ер. Ind. V. 211. 
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sense. Obviously, therefore, the word skandhdvdra must be taken 
to denote réjadháni, i.e. the place of royal residence, This is not 
the first instance of the word being used in this sense, Other 
epigraphic instances can be adduced. Thus the Khálimpur charter 
of Dharmapiladéva, of the Pála dynasty, was issued from the jaya- 
skandhárüra, fixed at  Pájaliputma.! The  Mungir grant of 
Dévapila and the Dhágalpur charter of Nárüyanapála, of the same 
dynasty, were made from the jayastandAárára, established at 
Mudgiri.? Аз Pataliputra (Patna) and Mudgiri (Mungir) were 
names of renowned cities, they could not possibly have been used as 
skandhdvdras in the sense of camps. The word skandhdvdra, therefore, 
even in these copper-plate charters of the Pala kings, must be under- 
stood in the sense of réjadhdni, and Piàialiputra and Mudgiri, 
supposed to have been the seats of the Pila Government in the tine of 
Dharmapále, and of Dévapüla and Náráyanapáüla, respectively. 
Nothing, therefore, precludes us from holding that, the word 
skandhürára occurring in our copper-plate inscriptions, must be 
taken to signify rájadháni, and that Mahódaya, which is therein 
spoken of as а skundhdrdra, must accordingly denote a great city, 
worthy of royal residence, Now, according to lexicographers, 
Mahódaya is another name for Kanyakubja, ?.e. Kanauj. This fits 
here excellently, for, as we have just seen, Mahódaya of our plates 
was а large city, worthy of royal residence, and Капай} was for long 
known пз the capital of North India. Again, as noticed by Dr. 
Fleet himself, the second of the two grants was issued by Vináyaka- 
pala from Mah@daya after bathing in the Ganges. Mahddaya was 
thus on the banks of the Ganges. And Kanauj, with which we have 
identified the Mahódaya of our plates, 73 on the Ganges. No doubt, 
therefore, can remain as to the Mahódaya in question being the 
same as Kananj. There was doubtless some plausibility in Dr. 
Fleet's objection to this identification, when only these two copper- 
plate charters were known, mentioning places about 250 and 150 
miles eest of Kananj. But now in addition to these charters. a new 
graut of Bhójadéva, mentioned above, has come to light, and it 
speaks of a locality called Siva, which is unquestionably the same as 
Sêwû, inthe Jódhpur State, where it was found, which is по less 
than 900 miles est of Капай. If this is so, it is difBeult to 


1 Ep, Ind, IV. 219. 
з Ind. Ant. XV.306; XXI, 256. 
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conceive, as first pointed out by Dr. Kielhorn,' в capital town 
other than Kanauj most favourably situated ав the place from 
which the three charters could be issued. ? 

We shall now turn to the first of Dr. Fleet's arguments 
summarised above, He alleges that the kings of the copper-plate 
inscriptions cannot be the same as their namesakes, referred to in the 
stone-inscriptiona, as the former are called simply Mahkdrdjas, and the 
latter, paramabhattáraka mahárdjádhirája paramésvaras. Now, I 
think, it is wrong to suppose that mahdrdja necessarily denotes a 
subordinate feudatory rank. The word literally means ‘ the great 
king,’ and can appropriately be applied to even an independent ruler. 
And, that, as a matter of fact, this is actually the case with regard 
to the kings of the copper-plate inscriptions is clearly attested by the 
vast extent of territory over which they ruled. It has been just 
shown that Mahódaya or Kanauj was their capital, that two of their 
copper-plate grants refer to localities about 250 and 150 miles to the 
east of Kenauj, and that the third, ¢.e. the newly-found grant of 
Bhójadóva names a certain place, which is 300 miles to the west of 
Kanauj Thas the dominions of these kings extended at least as far 
as 250 to the east, and 300 miles to the west of Капап), their capital. 
This was undoubtedly a vast range of territory, and was certainly of 
no less extent than that held by the Chédi, Chandélla and Paramára 
rulers. Now, if the latter are regarded as independent sovereigns, 
there is no reason why the former should not be regarded as equally 
independent, althongh they do not assume high-sounding titles. 
Nay, about this period the high-sounding titles borne by kings are 
often found empty, We have the'well-known instance of Vaidyadéva, 
who was first a minister of Kumürapála, of the Pala dynasty, but 
was afterwards made by him king of Küámarüpa. Although Vaidyadéva 
was thus subordinate to Kumárapála, he styles himself mahárájd- 
dhirija paramabhattdraka paramésvera. Another instance is 
furnished by the Rájór stone-inscription of Mathanadéva, who, 
although himself а feudatory of Vijayapála, king of Капап], assumes 


1 Ep. Ind, V. 209. 

3 In justice to Dr. Fleet it requires to be mentioned that he does admit at 
Ep. Ind, VI. 198, that the Mabédaya of these copper-plate inacriptions refers 
to Kananj But, as the objections urged by him against the identification of 
the Mahódaya of these plates with Kanauj were in themselves weighty, 
I thought it necessary to consider them, 

3 Ep. Jnd. II. 353, 
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the titles mahárd)ádhirája paramósvara,! Further may be cited an 
instance of the contrary kind, an instance of & prince, who, although 
an independent ruler, bears the simple title paramé$vara like that of 
mahárája, Bhójadéva of the Siyadóni stone-inscription has been 
commonly supposed to be the same as the Bhójadéva of the Gwalior 
stone-inscription No, 2. But, while in the first inscription, he is styled 
paramabhattáraka mahárdjádhirdja paraméáva: a, he is styled, in the 
second, simply svámi paraméávara.! In short, the assumption of the 
simple or high-sounding titles is not a sure index of the true rank, 
especially about this period. And we have seen that, the territory, 
over which the kings of the copper-plateinscriptions ruled, was as vast 
as, if perhaps not vasterthan, that owned by the Chédi, Chandélla or 
Paramira kings. It is, therefore, incontrovertible that the former 
were independent rulers ; and thus the objection to theiridentity with 
the homonymous kings of the stone-inscriptions has little weight. 
We now come to the last point, viz. the dates of the plates. 
According to Dr. Fleet, the dates аге 155 and 188, and are years of 
the Harsha era. In editing the newly-found grant of Bhéjadéva, Dr. 
Kielhorn too following Dr. Fleet interprets the symbol 3 as equivalent 
to 100, and refers it to the Harsha era. Conceding for the moment 
that these dates have been correctly read, let us see whether they 
can be said to belong to the Harsha era, The dates 100 and 155 
of Dhojaléva and Mahéndrapála of the copper-plate inscriptions, аз 
read by Dr. Fleet and Юг, Kielhorn, if referred to the Harsha era, 
ав held by them, are eqnivalent to A.D. 706 and 761. So that 
from A.D. 706 to 761 we have both Bhójadéva and Mahéndrapála, 
reigning consecutively at Mahódaya or Kanauj Now, the Rája- 
tarangini tells us that Lalitaditya of Kashmir defeated Yasévarman, 
who reigned at Kanauj, and was the patron of Bhavabhiti and 
Vákpati. The Kashmir chronicle assigns Lalitiditya to the period 
726—760 A.D It is, therefore, plain that Yasórarman whom he 
defeated must have been reigning between A.D. 726—760, +.е. about 
that period when, and at that very Mahddaya or Kanauj where, 
Bhojadéva and Mah?ndrapála were reigning, as will be seen from 
the above. Evidently, therefore, the theory that the dates of these 
princes are years of the Harsha era must be given up. Nor can we 


1 Ibid. ILI, 266. 
2 Ibid: 1I., 159, 
з Balhana’s Rajatarangini translated by M. A. Stein, Vol. I, р. 192, 
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accept the reading of these dates, as proposed by the same scholars. 
Dr. Fleet, indeed, says “ that the dates of these two inscriptions are 
perfectly certain"! But І am sorry that I have not been able to 
irace the grounds, on which this certainty is based, Beyond telling 
us in а footnote that “the remaining symbols for 5, 10 and 100 in 
their present forms are still to be entered there” 3 (i.e, in Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji's table), he does not attempt to adduce any authority 
in support of his reading. This being the case, one is perfectly 
justified in regarding the readings as not certain, but only tentative. 
And, if I may be allowed to put forth a conjecture, I propose that 
the symbol З or 5 which, according to Dr. Fleet and Dr. Kielhorn, 
is equivalent to 100, should be understood to stand for 900 
especially as it closely resembles С] the sign for 9 occurring in the 
Bengal As. Soc.’s plate of Vináyakapála, and that the dates so read 
should be referred to the Vikrama era, like those of the Gwalior, 
Asni, Déógadh and Siyadóoi inscriptions. If this conjecture is 
followed, the dates of the three copper-plate inscriptions are to be 
read 900, 955 and 988 V.E., which correspond to A. D. 844, 899 
and 932 respectively. For the sake of clearnesap we shall place the 
dates of both the copper-plate and the stone inscriptions sideby side, 
thus :— 


Copper-plate inscriptions. — Stone-inscriptons., 


Bhójadéva ... d 844 A. D. 862,876 and 882 A. D. 
Mahéndrapála 55% 899 A. D. 903 and 907 A.D. 
Mahipüla — ... 55 

ог 932 A.D. 917 A. D. 
Vindyakapila sal) 


There is no disagreement whatever, so far as the dates of 
Mahêndrapåla are concerned. With regard to Bhôjadêva, if we accept 
the date of the copper-plate inscription, as we have conjectured it, 
we shall have to suppose that he reigned for at least 38 years ; and, 
I think, there is nothing impossible in this supposition, With 
respect to Mabipála or Vinâyakapâla, the date which his grant gives 
him, is, indeed, posterior to that furnished by the stone-ioscription, 


! Ind, Ant. XV, 111. 
a Ibid, p. 106, footnote 3. 
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by at least fifteen years. But this need not trouble us, as it is in 
no way inconsistent with the earliest date 948 A, D., we have for 
hia successor Dévapála. On the whole, I think, the conjecture 
may be provisionally accepted, until further researches throw light 
on this point and settle it finally. 
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Art. XIII.—Girjaras.* By Devapatra RAMERISHNA 
ВНАНОАВКАВ, M.A. 
[Read 13th November 1902.] 


Gnjarát, the well-known portion of the Bombay Presidency, has 
been commonly held to be Gürjararáshtra or the country of the 
Gürjares. But, howsoever the word may be explained, it remains 
incontrovertible that thecountry received its name from tbe Gürjaras, 
who settled in, and wielded sway over, that province. In ancient 
days, however, Gujarát was not known by this name, but was called 
Lata. Many antiquarians have indeed expressed the view that this 
Lata corresponded to South Gujarat from the Mahi to the Tápi, but 
that it did not comprehend North Gujarát. There can, however, 
be little doubt that Lata included North Gujarit also. The Cambay 
copper-plate charter of the Ráshtraküta prince, Govinda IV., speaks 
of Khetaka mandala as forming a part of Lata 0644". As Khétaka ів 
undoubtedby identical with the modern Kaira, the boundaries of Lata 
may be supposed to be stretching as far as a little to the north of Kaira. 
One of the Gwalior inscriptions published by Dr. Hultzsch men- 
tions Alla, keeper of the marches in the service of Riimadéva, king of 
Kanauj (С. 835 А, D.) as having emigrated from Anandapure i in 
Lata mandala. Ánandapura is doubtless the modern Vadnagar 
and we may consequently suppose that в portion of territory as far 

* Mr. А. M. Т. Jaokson has written a very able aud valuable paper on the 
Gürjaras, which forms the history portion of “Bhinmal” in Appendix III. 
of the Bombay Guzettecr, Vol. L, Pt. 1. It тва (һе perusal of this interesting 
paper that first set my thoughts going, and what I have said here is a sort ol 
supplement to what he has already done. 

1 Ind. Ant, Vol. V. p. 115; History of Gujarát, in the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, Vol. I., Pt. l., p. 7. ; Dynasties of the Kanarese District, 
in the Gaaetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 1., Pt. II., pp. 809-10. 

з Ep. Ind. VII. 40. } 

з Ibid. І. 156; Ánnndapura is mentioned in the Alina grant of Silàditya 
VIL, which has been identified by Dr. Flect with Anand, the chief 
town of the Anand taluka, about twenty-one miles south-east of Kaira 
(Gupta Inscr. p. 173). The name also occurs in the Sarsavnt plates of 
the Katachchuri prince, Buddbarája, in his paper on which Dr. Kielhorn 
inclines to Dr. Fleet's view with regard to this identification (Ep. Ind. VI. 
279). But, in my humble opinion, this identification is far from satisfactory. 
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north to the Mahî as Vadnagar was comprised in the country of 
Lata, The question that now arises is: where then was the king- 
dom of the Girjaras, so often alluded to in inscriptions, before the 
middle of the tenth century, as, till that time, Gujarát was known 
as Láta, and hence was not ruled over by Gürjara princes ? 

In no less than three inscriptions Gurjaratrá is mentioned as the 
name of a province. The Ghatayál inscription of a Pratihára prince, 
named Kakkuka, speaks of Marumáda (Márwár), Valla, Таштап 
(Stravant), Pariaika-ajja and Gujjarattá (Gurjaratra), as the provinces 
held by that prince.! The Daulatpurá plate of Bhójadéva men- 
tions Gurjaratrá 5hümi as comprising Déndvánaka rishaya, a vil- 
lage of which called Sivágráma was granted by that king?, Sivágráms 
is identical with the village Siwá, where the plate was originally fonnd, 
and Déndvánaka still survives in the name of the city of Didwán, in 
the north-easternmost part of the Jédhapur State. Dr. Kielhorn, 
who edited this grant, has given, in a footnote of his paper thereon, 
the full text of an inscription found at Kálanjara, wherein also Gurja- 
ratrá mandala is mentioned together with the town of Mangalinaka 
falling within it. ^ Maügalánaka the learned doctor has identified 
with Megloná, 28 miles N. N. E. оѓ Didwán. Gurjaratré was thus a 
province (mandala) in Rájputüná not unlike Marumáda, Stravant 


Jt is not established by means of the identifioation of any surrounding Villages ; 
nor by the mention of this name in any one of the inscriptions in or about 
Anand. It isonly the correspondence of sound that is in favour of this view. 
On the other hand, the identification of Anandapura with Vadnagar is based, 
in my bumble opinion, on irrefragable evidence. The Vadnagar praáasti 
of the reign of Kumárapála distinctly makes mention of the town by the 
name of Avandapura and speaks of it as containing а settlement of Bráhmenas 
called Negara (Ep. Ind. І. pp. 295, 299 and 803). This i$ quite in 
keeping with the tradition current among Nagar Bráhmanas that their ori- 
ginal seat was Vadnagar ( Gujardt Population inthe Gazetteer of the Bombay, 
Presidenoy, Vol. IX., Pt. І, p. 13). Again, the Alina charters of A. D. 649 and 
656 were issued to the came grantee who is described in the first as originally 
of Anarttapura and iu the second as originally of Ánandapura ( Ind. Ant, VII. 75 
and 79). This means that Ánandapura was also known by the name of 
Anarttapura. And,as a matter of fact, according to popular storles, Vadnagar 
was called Ãnarttapura in the Tréta-yuga (History of Gujardt, in the Gasetteer 
of the Bombay Presidency, Vol, L, Pt, L, р. б). 

1 J. В. A. 8. 1895, p. 517. 3 Ep, Ind, V. 211. 

5 Loc. Cit, 210, and footnote 3. 
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and so forth, and further, as the Daulatpura plate and the Kalanjara 
inscription inform us, this province of Gurjaratrá extended round 
about Didwin, Siwê and Magloni. The name Garjaratra is highly 
significant. It indicates that it was in this province that the Gürjaras 
gained а firm footing and established themselves, and that conse- 
quently it came to be called after them just as Sakasthána, Ahirwár 
and so forth were called after Sakas and Abhiras. Thus we see that, 
before the middle of the tenth century, the Gürjaras were settled in a 
pert of Rájputánà called Guriaratra after them. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the Gürjara power was confined to this 
province only. The Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Chuang (Hiouen-Theang) 
(С. 640 A.D.) places the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo 1,800 li or 300 miles 
to the north of the country of Valabhi. The proper representative 
of Kiu-che-lo has been accepted to be Gürjara, and, as Yuan-Chuang 
mentions the countries of Surashtra, Ánandapura, Ujjayani, Sindhu 
and Miülasthánapura surrounding Kiu-che-lo, Kiu-che-lo must be 
regarded ag corresponding to Central and Northern Rájputánàá. 
Besides, as according to the Chinese traveller, the country of Kiu- 
che-lo was 5,000 li or 834 miles in cireuit, it could not have been merely 
the small province of Gurjaratra. The same conclusion is pointed to 
by the mention, in the Harshacharita, of the conquests of Prabhá- 
karavardhana. The king is therein described as '' a lion to the deer 
which were the Hünas, mental affliction to the king of Sindhu, (the 
cause) of sleeplessness to the Gürjara prince, the pákala fever to the 
scent elephants of the ruler of Gandbára, the pilferer of the wits of the 
Lata king and an axe to the creeper, viz. the goddess of wealth of the 
Málava prince." Now, the Hünas were settled in the Himalayas to 
the north of Prabhákaravardhaua's kingdom of Srikantha. The 
countries of Málava, Sindhu and Láta correspond respectively to the 
present Malwa, Sindh and Gujarüt. The only territory which 
remains surrounded by Srikantha, Gandhára, Sindhu, Lata and 
Malava is Râjputânâ, which must, therefore, be supposed to answer 
to the country of the Gürjaras. The larger portion of Rájputánü 
thus appears to have been under the Gürjara sway. Next, the 
Paüchatantra, in its fourth tantra contains the story of a rathakdra, 
who is mentioned as having gone to a Gürjara village in the Gürjara 


1 Buddhiet Records of the Western World, Vol. II. pp. 269-70. 
з Gaildavaho by 8, P. Pandit, Introduction, p. сїхүй, footnote’; Kádam- 
bari, by Peterson, 1888, Introduction, p, 56. 
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country in search for camels." Ав Rájputáná is still known to be the 
habitat of camels, our conclusion that the Gürjarsdéáa coincides in 
the main with Rájputáná is thus supported by the Paiichatantra. 
Again, в stone-inscription has been published by Dr. Kielhorn of a 
king named Mathanadéva (А. D. 960), who is described as 
belonging to the Gurjara-Pratihdra dynasty. His capital was 
Rajyapura, the modern Rájór in the Alwár State, where the 
stone-inscription was found. Mathanadéva is therein represented 
to have granted on the occasion of the installation of the god 
Lachchhukéévara the village of Vyághrapátaka, together with all 
neighbouring fields, cultivated, we are distinctly told, by the 
Girjaras. It is thus plain that Mathanadéva, himself a Gürjara and 
belonging to the Pratihára family, held sway over a territory corre- 
sponding to the present Alwar State und that this territory was occupied 
by Gürjaras, as they appear to have been the agricultural class there. 
Further, it has been mentioned above tbat the Ghatayál inscription 
of the Pratihára prince Kakkuka speaks of Marumáda ( Márwár), 
Valla, Tamani (Stravani), Pariaika-ajja and Gujjarattá ( Gurjaratrá) 
as held by that prince. As these Pratihára princes were Gürjaras,? 
we find that, a large portion of Rájputáná, and not the small province 
of Gurjaratrá only, owned the Gürjara sway. Nay, we have also 
evidence, as will be shown farther on, that the Gürjara supremacy at 
one period was not restricted to Rájpatáná only, but had spread far 
beyond its limits, But this much is certain that Rájputáná was essen- 
tially the country of the Gárjaras. 

The Ráshtrakütas are represented in their records ns constantly 
fighting with the Gürjaras. Thus the Rádhanpur grant states that 
the Gürjara, fearing Góvinda III., fled, nobody knew whither, во that 
he might not witness a battle even in a dream, An unpublished 
copper-plate charter of Amóghavarsha I5 speaks of this Ráshtra- 
küta prince as having defeated the roaring Gürjara king. The Nausári 
grant of Indra III. compares Krishna 11.8 battles with the Gürjara 
ruler to a storm of the rainy season. The Dééli and Karhád grants 

1 Pafichatantra by Kosegurten, p. 229 ; Ibid. (Bo. Sk. Series) IV, and V. 
p.93. In the latter, however, only Gurjara-grama is mentioned, 

* Ep. Ind. IIL 260. 

3 See further in the sequel, 

* Ep. Ind. VI. 244. 


5 This copper-plate grant is in the possessicn of my brother, Prof, B, В. 
Bhandarkar, who is soon going to edit it. 
e ALove Vol, XVIII. р, 268, 
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of Krishna IIT. assert that, on hearing of the conquests of this 
Rashtrakita sovereign, the hope of conquering Kâlañjara and Chitra- 
kûta dropped away from the heart of the Gürjara prince." To whom 
then do these Rashtrakita references to the Gürjara princes before 
the middle of the tenth century apply? It is supposed by some anti- 
quarians that they apply to the Chávadá kings of Anahilaváda.? But 
the grant of the Chálukya prince Pulakési Janasraya, dated 738-9 
A.D., mentions Chávótakas and Gürjaras among the peoples whose 
countries were invaded by the Tájika army. The kingdoms of 
the Chávótakas or Chávadás and the Gürjaras are thus distinguished 
from one another. Secondly, the  Ráshtrakütg grants describe 
the battles between the R&shtrakütes and the Gürjaras in sucha 
way as to show that they both were well-matched foes. The 
Gürjaras, who could in this manner measure their strength against 
the Ráshtrakütas must be supposed to have been a powerful dynasty 
holding sway over a vast range of territory. But the Chavadas of 
Anabilavéda do not appear to have been of great importance. No 
inscriptions of that dynasty have yet come to light, and the kingdom 
which they held was not extensive. We have seen above that, in the 
times of the Ráshtrakütas, the boundaries of Láta had stretched ns far 
north as Vadnagar, which is directly east of Anahilavüda, the capital 
of the Chávadás. The territory ruled over by the Ohávalás could 
not, therefore, have been extensive, and consequently they must have 
occupied quite a subordinate position. For these reasons Chávadás 
cannot be considered to be the Gürjaras, who so braved the Râshtra- 
kütas. 

A theory has been put forth that the Rüshtraküta references to 
Gürjaras apply to the dynasty reigning at Bhillamál or Bhinmal,4 This 
view rests on the ground that Yuan-Chuang speaks of the kingdom 
of Kiu-ehe-lo or Gürjaras as having for its capital Pi-lo-mo-lo, which, 
it is contended, is identical with Bhillamála. Pi-lo-mo-lo was for 
long identified with Bálmér in the Jésalmér State by the French 
scholars, followed by Mr. Beal. Colonel Watson was the first to 
identify it with Bhillamal, and Dr. Bühler was the first to lend 


1 Ep. Ind. V. 194 and IV. 284. 

3 Ind, Ant. XII, 181. 

з Trans, Inter. Ori. Cong. 1886, р. 231. 

* History of Gujarát, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. L, 
Pt. L, p. 466 f. 
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countenance to this identification.! Bat the identification of Pi-lo-mo- 
lo with Bhillamála is far from satisfactory. For Yuan-Chuang says 
that the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo or Gürjara lay 1,800 li or 3C0 miles 
to the north of the country of Valabhi, This means that the king- 
doms themselves, and not their capitals, were separated by this 
distance, and that consequently the distance between their capitals 
was much more than 300 miles, But. as a matter of fact, the 
distance even between their capitals, т.е. between Valabhi and 
Bhillamál (supposing Bhillamál to be identical with Pi-lo-mo-lo) 
scarcely comes to 215 miles, which is much less than even the 
distance of 300 miles which separates the two kingdoms. Secondly, 
it is highly doubtful whether the city of Bhillamál or Bhinmal was 
actually known by this name in Yuan-Chuang’s time, For, in all the 
inscriptions that have come to light in and near the town, it is called 
Srtmála, and not Bhillamál or Bhinmál? Again, the Jainas have 
preserved traditions which show that Srimála was the earlier, and 
Bhillamála the later, name of the town. Mérutunga eg. tells us 
that Srimala was first called Bhillamála by Bhója of Dhárá, because 
the people of that town allowed the poet Mágha to die of starva- 
tion. Dr. Bühler says that the astronomer Brahmagupta, who 
flourished in А, D. 628, “calls himself Bhillamálakakáchárya." * 
If Dr. Bühler's statement is true, then it indeed follows that the 
name Bhillamálaka was known as early as Yuan-Chuang’s time. 
Bat on examining the authorities which he has adduced in support 
of his statement, one finds that Brahmagupta does not call himself 
Bhillamálakakácharya, but is so called by others.5 Next, it is by no 
means certain that Bhillamál was the native place of Brahmagupta. 
For, although there are traditions which make Brahmagupta a 


1 Ind. Ant. VI. 63 and XVII, 192. 

* Bombay Gasetteer, Vol, I. Pt. L p. 472 Е. 

з Ind, Ant. VI. 63, footnote [| ; XVII. 192, footnote 31. 

* Ind. Ant. XVII. 192. 

5 Thus e.g., on p. 297 of Die Sanskrit und Prakrit Handschriften. der 
Berliner Bibliothek, Vol. IL, by Weber, the ending portion iti 7% Bhilamé- 
chárya Bhata Jishnusuta Brahmagupta virachite," &c., is immediately preceded 
by" namastasmat Crt Brahmaguptáya." This obeisance must be supposed to 
be offered to Brahmagupta, not by himself, but by somebody else, who must 
Consequently be presumed to be speaking of the former as Bhilamálàchárya. 
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native of Bhillamál, there are other traditions, according to which 
Rivánagara was his native place.' 

To whom then, let us ask again, do the references to Gürjara 
princes in the Ráshtraküta records apply ? There is every proba- 
bility, nay, in my humble opinion, certainty that they apply to the 
dynasty of Mahédaya, to which Bhója, Mahéndrapála and Mahfpáln 
belonged, A copper-plate charter found at Haddâlâ speaks of the 
Chapa prince Dharanivaráha who issued the grant as "ruling by the 
grace of the [eet of Rdjddhirdja Paraméávara Sri Mahipaladéva,” 2 
The inscription is dated 914 A. D. Dr. Bühler, who edited the 
grant, held that this paramount sovereign Mahtpala was a Chüdásamá 
prince, and Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji endorsed this view.* But 
Mr. A. M. T. Jackson was the first to see that this Mahipüla was 
identical with the Gürjara king Mahipála mentioned by the Kanarese 
poet Pampa as being vanqnished by the Chilukya ruler 
Narasimha, father of his patron Arikésarin 11.5 In the first 
place, there is here an agreement of namea (viz, that of Mabipála) 
in the case of the supreme ruler mentioned in the Haddala 
grant and of the Gürjara prince said by Pampa to have been defeated 
by Narasimha. Secondly, the dates of Narasimha and Mabipala of 
the aforesaid grant agree. For, as Arikésarin II. was a contemporary 
of the Rashtrakita sovereign, Gévinda IV,® Narasimha, father of 
Arikésarin II. may easily be supposed to be a contemporary of Indra 
IlI., father of this Govinda IV. For Indra III, we have the dates 
915, 916-17 A.D. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to hold that 
Narasimha lived about 915 A. D., and the date of the Haddálá 
grant, in which Mahipála is mentioned, is 914 A. D. "There is thus 
an agreement not only with regard to names, аз just shown, but also 
with regard to the dates of the princes Narasimha and Mabipála of 
Dharanivaráha's grant, Nothing, therefore, precludes us from holding 
with Mr. A. M. T. Jackson that the Mahipála of the |Haddálá 
inscription is identical with the Gürjara prince Mahipála vanquished 

1 Ind. Апі. XVII. 192 and footnote 32; Ganakatarangini, The Pandit, 
N.8., XIV., 18. 

з Ind, Ant, XU. 193. 

3 Loc. Ost. 192. 


* History of Gujarát, in the Gasetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol, 
1, Pt. L, p. 138. 

5 Ibid. p. 466. 

* Ep. Inds Vil. 33.34. 
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by Narasimha. Now, this Mahipála, as we have seen, was a paramount. 
sovereign, and for him the date 914 A. D. is furnished by the Haddala 
charter. But the only paramount sovereign of the name of Mahipila 
reigning about this time was the Mabipála of the dynasty of Mahódaya 
for whom we have the date 917 A. D. of the Asni inscription." Here 
also there is not only an agreement of names but also an agree- 
ment of dates. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the 
Mahipila of the Haddal& grant, the Gürjara King Mahipála 
defeated by Narasimha, and the Mahipále of the Mahódaya dynasty 
are one and the same prince. Let us now proceed в step further, 
Narasimha who vanquished Mahipila was a feudatory chieftain 
holding the Jóla country, which coincides in the main with the 
Dhárwür district. Whereas the Mahipála of Mahódaya, whom he 
defeated was а paramount sovereign wielding sway over a vast range 
of territory in the north. Besides, Pampa tells us that this Mahipila, 
being conquered, was pursued by Narasimha, as far as the confluence 
of the Ganges where the latter bathed his horse? Now, what can 
be more unnatural than that Narasimha, who was simply а feudatory 
and ruled over a small province in the south, should set out for an 
expedition of conquest as far north as Mahódaya (Kabauj), defeat 
Mahipiila, the paramount sovereign of the north, and pursue him as 
far as the junction of the Ganges ? The whole matter is, however, 
rondered intelligible by the Cambay grant of Góvinda IV., in my 
paper on which I have shown that, Indra III., father of this Rashtra- 
kûta prince, overran the north, attacked Mahódaya, and ousted its 
ruler Mahipála3 Narasimha, being a feudatory of Indra III., must 
have accompanied this Ráshtraküta sovereign in his expedition of 
conquest in the north. Next, it must be really Indra III., who 
pursued Mahtpila as far as the confluence of the Ganges before the 
latter fled for refuge to Dharmapila of the Pala dynasty. But 
Pampa transferred to Narasimha the whole credit of defeating Mahi- 
pala and pursuing him as far as the junction of the Ganges, as, 
being the protégé 6f Narasithha's son Arikósarin IL, he might 
naturally be expected to magnify his deeds. We thus see that the 
king Mahipála defeated by Indra ПІ. was a Gürjara prince and that 


1 Ind, Ant. XVI. 173 ff. 
2 KarnAtaka Sabdánuááeana by Rice, Intro. 26-7, 
3 Ep. Ind. VII. 30-32. 
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consequently the Rishtraktita references to Gürjaras must be con- 
sidered to apply to the members of the Mahódaya dynasty, to which 
Mahípála belonged. The validity of this conclusion can be tested by 
the identification of another prince of this dynasty. The Vani and 
Radhanpur plates! of the Rüshtraküta sovereign, Govinda III., assert 
that Góvinda's father Dhruva drove Vatsaraja into the trackless 
Maru country, and wrested from him the two royal parasole of 
the Gaude king, which he had easily appropriated. ‘The Baróda 
charter of the Gujarat Ráshtraküta king Karka states that Govinda 
TIL. caused Karka's “arm to become the door-bar of the country 
of the lord of the Gürjaras who had become evilly inflamed by 
conquering the lord of Gauda and the lord of Vanga.’" Com- 
paring, as was first done by Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, the state- 
ment of (ће Vant or Rádhanpur, with that of the Baróda grant, 16 із 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Vatsarája defeated by Dhrava 
was a Gürjara prince, Iu the colophon of Jinaséna’s Harivamés bear- 
ing the date 783-4 A. D.,* Vatsarája is mentioned as ruling in the 
west, and Srivallabha, son of Krishna, as ruling in the south. Whether 
we take Srivallabha to be an epithet of Góvinda II. with Dr. Bhandar- 
kar and Prof. Pathak, or of his brother Dhruva with Dr. Fleet,6 
it cau hardly be questioned that the Vatsarája of the Jain Harivaméa 
is the same аз the Gürjara prince Vatsarája defeated by Dhruva. 
We thus obtain a specific date, zis. 783-4 A, D., for the Gürjara king 
Vatsaraja. İn a paper recently contributed by me to this journal, 
I have given what appear to me to be cogent reasons to show that the 
kings Rámabnadra, Bhója, Mahéndrapála and Mahipál alias Héramba- 
påla of the »iyadóni, Péhéva, Asni, and Gwalior stone-inscriptions are 
identical with the homonymous kings of the Daulatpurá, Dighwá- 

1 Ind, Ant. Xl. lo. ; Lp. Lud. Vl. 243. 

a Ind. Ant. ХІІ. 160 and 164. 

з Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. I., Pt. I., p. 466. 

* Ind. Ant. XV. 111; Early History of the Dekhan, 65; Ep. Ind. VI, 
195-6 ; the seaond Һа! of the stanza beginning witb Séhésho-abda- ~satéshu, 
&c., does not appear to me to have been properly trauslated. The word 
wripa,in my opinion, Shows that 4vanti-bÀübhriti is to be oonneated with 
pürvám, and Vataódwájé with apardm. The translation would then be as 
follows: “in ths east, the illustrious king of Avanti ; in the west, king 
Vatsarája ; (and) in the territory of the Banryas, the victorious and brave 
Varah " (or “the brave Jayavraha "—Peterson, Fourth Report on Sk. MSS. 
Index of Authors, p. 43, urd note). 

> Early History of Dekhan, 55 ; Above, Vol. XX, p. 26. 

¢ Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. 195-5, 
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Dubault and Bengal Asiatic Soeiety's copper-plate inscriptions, The 
genealogy, therefore, given of Bhója in the Daulatpura plate, e.g., must 
be supposed to be exaetly the same as that of Bhaja of the Gwalior 
and Siyadénti stone-inscriptions, as they are both one and the same 
person. In the paper just alluded to, I have also put forth the view 
that the correct readings of the dates of the plates are 900, 955 and 
988, and not 100, 155 and 188 as read by Dr. Fleet and Dr, Kielhorn, 
and that these dates are to be referred to the Vikrama era, We thus 
from the Daulatpurá plate obtain for Bhója the date 900 V.E., i.e. 
844 A. D., which is the earliest of the dates we have for him, Now, 
in the genealogy of this Bhója, the name of Vatsarüja is mentioned, 
and as three generations removed from him. Taking the earliest 
date, 844 A.D. of Bhója, and allotting twenty-five years to each one 
of the three generations, we get the period 769-794 A.D., to wbich 
Vatsarája is to be assigned. And we have seen that Vatsarüja lived 
about 783 A.D., the date of the Jain Harivaméa in which he is 
referred іо. We thus not only find the name of Vatsarüja ocourring 
in the genealogy of Bhója who belonged to the Mahódaya dynasty, 
but also find thet the period calculated for Vatsarája, allowing an 
average duration of twenty-five years for each reign, completely agrees 
with the date we get for him from an independent source. There 
ean, therefore, be little doubt that the dynasty of Mahédaya, to 
which Vatsarîja and Mahipáls belonged, was а Gürjara dynasty, and 
that the allusions to the Gürjara princes in the Rüshtraküta records 
apply tothe members of thie dynasty.» Ав the capital of this 
dynasty was Mabédaya (Kanauj), the Gürjara seat of power lay at 
Капаој. And extraneous evidence is forthcoming in support of this 


1 Ер. Ind, V. 211. 

з The king Vatearfja defeated by Dhruva becomes the same as the prinoe 
Vatearéja mentioned in the DaulatpurA plate in the genealogy of Bhója, 
only if my theory that Ramabhadra, Bhéje, Mahéndrapála aud Vindyakap4la 
Of the copper-plute ineoriptions are identical with BAmabhadra, Bhéja, 
Mahéndrapàla ond Mahipala ог “Hérambap4la of the stone-inscriptions is 
accepted. In support of the correctness of this theory, it may be said, in 
addition to the arguments adduced in tbe paper alluded to above, that, 
in an unpublished grant of Amóghavarsha I. іп the possession of my brother 
Prof. З. В. Bhandarkar, Góvinda III. is represented to have vanquished а 
prince named Nagabhata. This Nágabhata ia evidently the son of Vataarája 
mentioned in the genealogy of Bhója and defeated by Dhruva, father of 
Gévinda 111. 
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conclusion. About A. D. 916 Abu Zaid, Suláimán's editor, speaks 
of Kanaujas a large country forming the empire of Juzr, Фе, 
Gürjera.! This means that the Girjara princes ruled over a vast 
range of territory, the capital of which was Kanauj. And the princes, 
who were reigning at Kanauj about the beginning of the tenth 
century, were members of the Mahódaya dynasty, who were thus, 
according to Abu Zaid, Gürjaras, —a conclusion which perfectly agrees 
with what we have already established from an independent source. 
Next, the Arab traveller, Al Masüdi* ( c. 943 A. D.) says that the 
country of the Palháras ( Rashtrakitas) extended from the Kankar 
(Konkan) in the south or south-west north to the frontiers of the 
king of Juzr (Gürjara). ‘а monarch rich in men, horses and 
camels,"* At another place, Al Masüdi says that the country of the 
king of Kanauj extended “about a hundred and twenty square 
parasangs of Sindh, each parasang being equal to eight miles of this 
eountry."* Не further tells us that this king had four armies 
according to the four quarters of the world, and that the army of the 
south fought agninst the Balbira king of M&nkir ( Malkhét), This 
means that the kingdom of the Rashtrakiitas lay immediately to the 
south of the kingdom of Kananj. But Al Masüdi also says, as we 
have just seen, that the Konkan: held by the Rashtrakitas lay im- 
mediately to the south of the kingdom of Jmzr, ie. Gürjara. The 
conclusion is, therefore, obvious that, by the kingdom of Juzr and 
the kingdom of Kananj, Al Masudi uuderstands one and the same 
thing and that consequently the capital of the Juzr, i.e, Gürjara 
king was Kanauj. This is a further eonfirmation of our theory, 
Next, we find that the kingdoms of the Rishtrakita and Gürjara 
kings were contermineus with one another and that they often waged 
war with one another. The country of Lata since the time of 
Góvinde IIT. was held by the Ráshtrakütas, and the boundaries of 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1., pt. I., pp, 526-7. 

3 Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. I., pt. I., p. 519. 

з Compare with this the expression :  Seí-Mahoda ya-samdvásit-án£ka-g6 . 
hast y-aéva-ratha-patti-sampanna-skandháváeát, with whioh the Daulatpur4, 
Dighw4-Dabaull and Bengal As. Boc.'s grants begin. The Gürjara kings were 
rich in camels as they were in possession of Rájputáná, which, even to this 
day, is the habitat of those raminant quadrupeds. Further, а horse-fair is 
mentioned in a Péhévà inscription referring itself to the reign of Bhója (£p. 
Ind. 1. 187), 

* Bombay Gasetterr, Vol, I., pt. I.. p. 518. 
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Lata in their times had extended, as shown above, ав far as Vad- 
Nagar in the north. We have also shown that Rájputáná was essen- 
tially the country of the Gürjaras, and in the time of Mahipiila at 
any rate, Kithiáwá] also owned the Gürjara sway, inasmuch as the 
Надала grant of the Chapa prince Dharanivaraha, who ruled at 
Vardhamána ( Vadhwán) speaks of Маһ Аа as his overlord. There 
thus remains little doubt that the boundaries of the Ráshtraküta and 
Gürjara kingdoms were extremely close to one another; and as they 
were close neighbours, it is no wonder that they were constantly 
engaged in acts of mutual hostility, as Al Masüdi informs us. We 
have already seen that Góvinda III. Améghavarsha I., Krishna II. 
and Krishna III, are represented in the Rashtrakita records to have 
inflicted defeats upon the Gürjara kings. And now we have seen 
that Vatsarája and Mahipála, whom Dhruva and Indra III, respec- 
tively vanquished, were also Gürjara sovereigns. In short, all evidence 
points to the conclusion that the Ráshtraküta references to Gürjaras 
appiy to the dynasty to which Vatsaráj« and Mahipila belonged. 
There can be no doubt whatever that, since the time of Bhója, the 
capital of the dynasty was Mahédaya ог Kanauj But whether it 
was so in the time of Vatsarája is not certain. But, in the Vani and 
Rádhanpur plates, Vatsarüja is spoken of as “intoxicated in conse- 
quence of the fortune of royalty of the Ganda king which he had ensily 
appropriated."! If it is supposed that Vatsarija’s power was 
restricted to Rijputana only, then it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand how he could have subjugated such a distant territory as the 
Gauda country. But, if it is held that he wielded supremacy over the 
country, ruled over by Bhéja, Mahéndrapála and others, i.e. as far 
east as Srüvasti and Váránasi,? then it becomes intelligible that he 
should attack and reduce the Gauda territory. Again, on the 
assumption that the capital of this Gürjara dynasty before the time 
of Bhója ( A. D. 844-82) was Kanauj, the gap of no less than one 
hundred years between this king and Yasóvarman. patron of Bhava- 
bhüti and Vákpnti, who, we know, was reiguing at Kannauj as late ав 


1 Ind, Ant, XT. 157 ; Ер. Ind. VI. 243; that Gauca here denotes a part 
oí Bengal is shown by the fact that it is associated with Vanga in the 
Beróda grant, which is spoken of as having been conquered by the Gürjara. 
who. as mentioned above, was doubtless Vatsarája, 

9 Jud. Aut, XY, 112 and 141 
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A. D. 744,1 completely disappears, because Dévasakti (c. 750 A, D.), 
the first ruler of this dynasty and father of Vatsarâja (A. D. 769-794) 
comes quite close to the date 744 A, D. when Yasóvarman was living. 
Strong probabilities, therefore, lead us to conclude that the seat of 
power of this Gürjara dynasty was at Kanauj from the very begin- 
ning. 

But even befure this Girjara dynasty of Mahódaya came to power 
there were Gürjera princes and Gürjara kingdoms. We have already 
seen that the Chinese traveller Yuan-Chuang (c. 640 A.D.) speaks 
of the central and northern portions of Rájputünà as the kingdom of 
Kiu-che-lo or Girjaras with its capital at Pi-lo-mo-lo. The Aihole 
inscription of A. D. 634 mentions the Chalukya prince Pulakésin II. 
as having defeated the Gürjaras. Next, the Harshacharita, as shown 
above, represents Prabhikaravardhana (c. 585 A. D.) as being (the 

_cauee of) “ sleeplessness to the Gürjara king.” That these Gürjaras 
are to be located in, and held sway over, the greater portion of Raj- 
putáná has been shown above. It is also equally incontrovertible 
that their capital was, es mentioned by Yuan-Chuang, Pi-lo-mo-lo ; 
but, in my opioion, ав said above, no satisfactory identification of 
this Pi-lo-mo-lo has as yet been established. This is the only know- 
ledge we possess about this Gürjara dynasty. No epigraphic recorda 
have as yet come to light which give us information regardiug what 
the name of this dynasty was and who were the members thereof. 

When then did the modern province of Gujarüt come to be called 
alter Gürjaras Р We have seen that, up to the time of the Rashtrakita 
king Góvinda IV., it was known as Lita. Not long after the reign 
of Góvinda IV., the Rüshtraküta sovereignty over Lita was over- 
thrown, and thatof the Chaulukyas established. And it was evidently 
in the time of the Chaulukva sovereigns that Gujarat came to be 
called after Gürjaras. "The Dóhad inscription of A. D. 1140 speaks 
of the Chaulukya king Jayasimha as а ruler of Gürjaramandala.? 
In the Somanáth Piitan praéast! of G. E. 850, т.е. А. D, 1168, the 
Chaulukya prince Kumárnpila is called king of the Gürjjeramandala.? 
In many other records of the Chaulukya period and later, Gujarát 
has been differently called after Gürjaras. Thus in the Girnür 


1 Kalhana’s Chronicle of the Kings of Kaémir, by Dr. Stein, Vol. I., p. 
132, footnote 131. 

3 Ind, Ant. X. 159. 
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inscriptions of Vastupála and Téjapüle, Gürjaramandala is referred 
to and is spoken of аз including Dhavalakkaka (Dhólká) and other 
towns! In a Jain work named Pottüvalivàchaná, the province is 
called Gurjarad@éa, in which the city of Kappadavanija (Kapadvanj) ів 
mentioned as included." In an inscription, dated V. Е, 1556, the town 
of Ahimmadavüda is spoken of as situated in Gürjaradharitri.' In the 
colophon of the work entitled Pravdsakritya, the author Gaigidhars 
says that he completed it in V. E. 1163 at Stambhatirtha (Cambay) 
in Gurjaramandala We find Gujarat mentioned also by the name 
of Gürjaratrá, Thus in Jinadattasüri's Ganadharasdrdhasataka, Guj- 
aratté (Gürjaratrá) is referred to with its capital Anahillaváda (Ana- 
hillapataka) and with king Durlabharája reigning there. Again, 
Gürjaratrá is mentioned in Dharmasdgaragani’s Gurcdvalisitra, 
wherein Srî Dévandrasiri is represented to have gone to Girjaratri 
from Ujjayini in Málavaka.* It will thus be seen that it was after 
the establishment of the Ohaulukya power that Gujarát came to be 
varioualy called after Gürjaras. It will be further seen that Gürjara- 
{гё was one of the names by which the province was called after 
Gürjaras, This is highly important, because it supplies ua with 
the original name from which the modern name Gujarát is to be 
derived. Attempts have been made to trace Gujarat to Gürjara- 
rashtra and Gürjara-rátra.! With regard to the first of these names, 
its modern equivalent would be Gujaráth and not Gujarat. The 
change of sfAg into ta, instead of into fha, which this proposal 
involves, is philologically improbable, With regard to the second 
name, though Gárjara-rátra might pass into Gujarát, the name itself is 
unknown to Sanskrit and Prakrit literature as well as inscriptions. 
But the corruption of Gürjaratrá into Gujarat is perfectly regular 
and natural. Besides, we have seen above that Gürjarstrá was the 
name of a province in Rájputáná called after Gürjaras. It is, 
therefore, quite intelligible that, a portion of Lata, when occupied 
by Gárjaras, should similarly be called Gürjartrá after them, I say 

1 Arch. Surv. West. Ind. П. 150. 

3 Weber, Die Sk, und Pr. Handschriften der Berliner Bibliothek, II. 1040. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. IV., p. 299. 

* Notices of Sk. MSS. by Mitra, Vol, II., pp. 113-4, 

5 Weber, Die Sk. und Pr. Handschriften der Berliner Bibliothek, II, 990, 

* Ibid. 1008, 

1 History оў Gujarát, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I., 
pt. Î, pp. 2 and 85. 
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а portion of Lita, because from the above it will be easily perceived 
that, as the province beld by the Gürjaras included Dholké, 
Kapadvanj, Ahmedabad, Pitan and Cambay, it did not extend to 
the south of the Mahi. And quite in consonance with this view, 
we find Láta mentioned in inscriptions during the Chaulukya period 
side by side with such expressions as Gürjaradé&a, Gürjaramandala and 
во forth," And even to this day both Hindus and Muhammadaos of 
Surat vieiting Pátan and Ahmedábád speak of going to Gujarát, 
whereas the Ahinedábád division of the Nagar Brahmanas call 
their caste-people of Surat Kunkanás.? 


It is thus clear that а portion of Lata first came to be called after 
Gürjaras, when it came under the sway of the Chaulukyas. The con- 
clusiou is, therefore, irresistible that the Chaulukyas were Gürjaras. 
The first independent king of the Chanlukya dynasty was Mûlarûja. 
In one of his copper-plate charters, dated V. E. 1043, he is called 
Mahárájddhirdja Sri-Mülarüja, son of MaAdrdjádhirdja Sri-Máji.? 
In another of his grants, dated V. E. 1051, he is styled paramabAat- 
{áraka mahérdjddhirdja paramésvara Mülarüjgdéva.* It is thus 
plain that in and before V. E. 1043, the date of the first grant 
Mülerája was not a paramount sovereign. Besides, in the first grant, 
he із epoken of as having conquered by the strength of his arms 
the Sárasvatamandala, the country surrounding Anahilaváda the capi- 
tal of the Chaulukyas. This means that Mülarája was not originally 
a king, but made himself so by his conquests. And the traditions 
are Unanimous in saying that his father Haja (properly Raji) came 
from Kalydinaketake in Kanyakabja.© Where this Kalyáuekataka 
is to be located has puzzled many antiquarians. But I think that, in 
al likelihood, Kalyáuakatska denotes Kanauj itself. We have 
seen that Kanauj was known by tbe name MahÜdaya. And 
Mahódaya and Kalyana are identical in meaning. Secondly, it is to 
be noted that, in the copper-plate charters of Bhója, Mahéndrapála 
and Vináyakapála, Mahódaya iscalled a skandhdvdra.° SkandAávára 


1 Ree v. g. Ep. Ind. V. 31. 

3 History of Gujarát, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I. 
pt. l., p. 5, footnote 1. 

з Ind. Ant, VI. 191 f. * Vienna Ori. Jour. V. 800. 

5 Ind. Ant. VI. 181; History of Gujardt in the Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency, Vol. 1., pt. I., pp. 150 and 156-7, 

* Ер. Ind. V. 211; Ind. Ant, XV. 113 and 140. 
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and Kataka, again, are synonymous terms. Hence Kalyanakataka is 
equivalent to Mahódayaskandhárvára, so far as their meaning goes. 
And, ав Hindu authors are in the habit of speaking abont the same 
kings and cities in terms different but equivalent in mesning, it is 
highly probable that by Kalydnakataka in the Kanyakubja country 
Kanauj is meant, Mûlarûja thus becomes connected with Kanauj 
in the nortb, which, as shown above, was up to the middle of the 
tenth century a seat of the Girjara power. Mülarája thus appears to 
be of Gürjara nationality, and this is in keeping with the conclusion 
that Chaulukyas were Gürjaras arrived at from the fact that it was 
since their settlement that Gujarat came to be called after Gürjaras. 
With the Chaulukyas are closely associated Paramáras, Chabamanas 
and Pratiháras, all of them being styled Agnikulas. Colonel Tod 
mentions a tradition with regard to the origin of these Agnikulas.! 
Ou Mount Abu the Bráhmanas were disturbed by the demons in the 
performance of their sacrifice. So assembling round the agni-kunda 
under the presidency of Vasishtha, they prayed to Mahiidéva, and 
from the pit of the sacrificial fire arose a figare whom the Dráhma- 
nas placed as guardian of the gate, and hence his name “Prithihadwara” 
contracted to Parihür (Piatihára). A second arose, and, being 
formed in the palm of the hand (chuluka), was called ‘* Chalook’’ 
(Chaulnkya). A third issued forth and was named Pramûra (Para- 
mara), and a fourth figure appeared quadriform (chaturaága), and 
hence his name Chohán (Cháhamána). Ав the ancestors of Prati- 
háras, Chaulukyas, Paramaras and (habamiinas all issued forth from 
the agni-kunda, it is plain that they have a common origin, and that 
hence they belong to one and the same race, And as we have seen 
that the Chaulukyas were Gürjaras, it is not nnreasonable to argue 
that the other three families also are of the Gürjara stock. In the 
case of Pratiháras at any rate, there can be no doubt, since, as was 
seen above, іп the Rajér stone-inecription Mathanadéva is called a 
Gürjara-Pratibára, which must, I think, be interpreted to mean that 
he was of the Pratihára family and of the Gürjara race. Three 
considerations indirectly make the Paramáras Gürjaras. The 
first is that the Firozpur Güjars of the Punjab have a tradition that 
they came there from Dir nagar in the south." Аз Dhárá was 
from the beginning the seat of the Parsmára power, this may be 


1 Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Calcutta edition), Vol.I., pp. 68-9. 
3 Ibbetson, Census of the Panjab, p. 263, para, 430, 
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considered аза not unlikely indication of the Paramáras being 
Güjars. The second consideration is that the Gûrjara Chavadis 
were в branch of Paramáras ; and the third is that the Girjara Osváls 
are Paramaras.! 

We thus see that Gujarit is the modern form of the Sanskrit 
Gürjaratrá and that Gujarat came to be во called when it was occu- 
pied by the Chaulukyas. But it has been shown above that, even 
before as now, not the whole, but the northern part cnly, of the 
present Guiarát was known as Girjaradééa or Gürjaratrá, and that, 
during the Chaulukya period, the southern part continued for some 
time to be called Lata. It must not, however, be supposed that, 
when the northern part of Gujarát. came to be called after Gürjaras 
during the period of the Chaulukya supremacy, Rüjputáná, which was 
known as Gürjaradéáa before the Chaulukya period ceased to be so 
known. Thus, in the Abu inscription of V. E. 1342, Samarasimha, 
to whose reign it refers itself, is described as “ lifting the deeply sunk 
Gürjara-mahi ont of the 'Turushka sea"? Неге Gürjara-mahi 
doubtless denotes Médapáta (Mévád) held by Samarasimbha and the 
country surrounding it. Similarly, Al Biruni (A. D. 970-1031) tells 
u$ that to the south-east of Kanauj lay “ Guzarat," the capital of 
which was Bazin alias Nariyan, which was not far from Jaipür.3 
This means that, even from the time of Al Biruni to the time of 
Samarasimha, a portion of Rajputind continued to be called after 
Gürjaras. 

A few words regarding the origin of the Gürjaras will not, I think, 
be out of place. General Cunningham identifies them with the 
Tochari, alias Yuechi, alias Kushana. The reason alleged by him 
in support of his thesis is that, besides the Jats whom he identifies 
with the Znnthii of Strabo, and the Па of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
Gijers “ are the only numerous race of foreign origin in the Panjab 
and North-Western Provinces of India who are known to have been 
powerful during the early centuries of the Christian era.” * Though 
the reason put forth by Cunningham is not convincing, the fact 
that, the Srimáli Brahmanas and most of the present chiefs of 
Rájputàná, which was essentially the conntry of the Girjaras, trace 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, 1X., pt. II., р. 455, 

2 Ind, Ant. XVI. 350, 

3 Bachau, Al Biruni, I. 202 ; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1., pt. I., p. 520. 
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their origin to Kanak or Kanaksen, who is commonly supposed to be 
Kanishka, seems to support his view.) But we must not attach 
too much importance to the legends about Kanaksen,for the Turks of 
Kabul, who are certainly not older than the latter part of the 
sixth century in that reign also claimed Kanishka as an ancestor. 
Mr. J. S. Nesfield, however, propounds the theory that the pastoral 
castes, such as Abirs, Güjars and Jats are the necessary intermediate 
link between the hunting and the agricultural, that the word Güjar, 
in particular, comes from the Sanskrit góchara ог cattle-grazer, 
and that consequently they are not of an alien stock? In the 
first place, the Sanskrit word góchara does not mean a cattle-grazer, 
as Mr. Nesfield supposes. Secondly, the custom of many foreign 
Hinduized royal families of identifying their dynastic, with epic, 
names, and tracing their descent from some epic hero is too welle 
known to require any proof. Next, the genuine Aryan gépas or 
herdsmen, so far a8 we can judge from the Pali Jatakas and 
Mahabharata, were of settled habits, But the pastoral castes, such as 
Ahirs, Güjars and Jats, have even to this day preserved their 
nomadic and predatory instincts to a more or lessextent, This would 
point to their scythic, rather than Aryan, origin, 

Many ethnologists are of opinion that Ahirs, Güjars and Jats are 
all of one ethnic stock, and that the differences that are visible 
between them are to be explained by the fact that they entered India 
at different times or settled in different parts. Of these hordes, 
Ahirs appear to be the earliest, who poured into India. Abhiras, t.e., 
А гв, are mentioned as a tribe іп the Allahabid pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. Ап Abhira prince is also referred to in a Nasik 
cave-inscription of the third century, Л third inscription found at 
Günda and dated A. D. 181 in the reign of the Kshatrapa 
Rudrasimha speaks of his general Rudrabhiti who is therein called 
an Abhira.? The Abhiras were thus settled in India as early as 
the latter half of the second century after Christ. Next in chronolo- 


[————————————————————————Á 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, V ol. 1., pt. 1., р. 162, footnote З. 

3 A note from Mr. A. M. T. Jackson. 

3 Brief View of the Caste System of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
&o., p. 12, para. 26. 
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gical order come the Górjaras. It has been shown above that the 
country of Gürjaras is alluded to by Yuan-Chuang (o. 640 A. D.), 
that they are mentioned in the Aihole inscription of A. D. 634 as 
being defeated by the Chaulukya prince Pulakéái II., and that they are 
spoken of by Bina in his Harshacharita as being vanquished by 
Prabhákaravardhana(o. 585 A.D.) Ап earlier reference to Girjaras 
than that of А. D. $85 cannot be traced. They may, therefore, 
besupposed to have penetrated India about the beginning of the 
sixth century, The Jats, in my opinion, were the last to enter India, 
inasmuch as they do not appear to have been anywhere mentioned in 
ancient inscriptions or to have wielded sway over any province like 
Abhiras or Girjaras before the Muhammadan conquest, Now, the 
principal feature of these foreign tribes that strikes us is, that, when 
they entered the Panjáb from the north-west, they advanced further 
both to the east and the south, conquering and settling in various 
provinces called after them. The Ahirs are thus found in large 
numbers to the east as far as Bengal; and, in the Mirzüpur district 
of the North-Western Provinces, there is a tract of land called 
Ahraura doubtlessly named after them. The Ahirs are spread to the 
south as far as the Dekkan; and, as an Abhira prince is mentioned 
in a Nésik cave-inscription, as we have just seen, it is clear that the 
Abhiras once held sway over Mahirishtra. Besides, the province 
called Abirwár tothe south of Jhansi shows that the Ahirs had 
gained a footing even in Central India. It is true that, in the Panjab 
proper to the exclusion of the Dehli and Gurgaon Districts, no Abirs 
are at present found. But in the Musala Parva of the Mahábhárata, 
Arjuna is represented to have been waylaid by Abhtras in the 
Paiichanadadésa, i.e, the Panjib, as he was going from Dvárakà to 
Mathura with the widowed females and treasures of the Yidavas after 
burning the dead bodies of Krishna and Balaráma.! These Abhiras 
are therein called Dasyus and Mlechchhas. This shows that, in the 
early centuries of the Christian era when the Musala Parva was. 
probably composed, the Abhiras did exist in the Panjab, and that, 
as they are spoken of as banditti and foreigners, they are undoubtedly 
to be considered as a foreign nomadic tribe. With regard to the 
present distribution of the Güjars, in the hilly country of Jammu, 
Chibhal and llazálin the Panjib and away in the Independent 


Territory lying to the north of Peshiwar as far as the Swat river 
м з ы о з = = a 
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Güjar herdsmen are found in large numbers, “Here they are a 
purely pastorel and almost nomad race, taking their herds up into 
the higher ranges in summer and descending with them into the 
valleys during the cold weather"! This, in my opinion, unmistak- 
ably points to their Scythian, rather than Aryan, origin. In the 
Southern  Panjáb they аге not so numerous as they are 
towards the north, “ where they have given their name 
to several important places, such as Gujriinwila, in the 
Rechna Duiib, Gujarit in the Chaj Duáb, and Güjar Khan 
in the Sindh Sagar Duáüb."* То the east they have spread in 
great numbers down the Upper Jumna; and, in the Saharanpur 
district, which during the eighteenth century was actually called 
Gujarit, Still further to the east “they occupy the petty State of 
Samptar in Bundelkhand.” То the south they have spread аз far 
as the Gujarát province of the Bombay Presidency. One of the 
northern districts of Gwalior is still called Gûjargâr after the Güjars. 
That the larger portion of Rájputáná was known as Girjara-désa 
and that the peninsula of Gujarát owes its name to these Güjars has 
already been shown in detail. That up to the middle of the tenth 
ceatury almost the whole of North India, excepting Bengal, owned 
their supremacy, with their seat of power at Kanauj aod that their 
might afterwards overshadowed Central India and the peninsula of 
Gujarat with their capital at Anahillapitaka has also been shown 
above. 

Another noteworthy feature about these Abhiras and Gijaras is 
the way ia which they are gradually being merged into the Hindu 
population. Thus in Khándesh, many craftsmen classes are eplit 
up into two divisions, simple and Ahir. Thus besides Abhira Вгаһ- 
manas and Abirs proper, there are Ahir Sonürs or goldsmiths, Abir 
Sutira or carpenters, Ahir Sális or weavers, Ahir Guravs or temple- 
servants and Ahir Kolis or fishers.” Similarly in Gujarat many artisan 
and other classes are of two divisions, Simple and Güjar. Thus there 
are GAjar Kanbis or husbandmen, Güjar Vaniis or traders, Güjar 
Buthárs or carpenters, Güjar Sonis or goldsmiths, Güjar Kumbhárs 
or potters and Giijar Salata or masons. As a new foreign tribe 


1 Ibbetson, Census of the Panjab, p. 263. 

3 Arch, Surv. Reports, by Cunningham, Vol. II. pp. 71.2. 
з Bombay Gaaetteer, Vol. XII., p. 39 and footnote 10. 
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settles, many of its members gradually give up their original profes- 
sion, follow the occupations of different castes, and are thus broken 
up into many divisions, each division being known by the name 
of its calling. In process of time, by a fiction too wide-spread to 
require any proof, that community of occupation presupposes com- 
munity of origin, each division of the new tribe traces descent from 
the same source as that of the other people of the caste pursuing the 
same calling. The original tribal name soon sinks to the name of a 
division or to а mere surname, and the whole tribe is thus absorbed 


into the general clase. 


